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MY CAREER. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





My mother, they said, was a soldier’s child ; 


My father played in the band. 


She was pretty and gay, he was handsome 


and wild, 
And she gave him her foolish hand. 
He owed so much that he couldn’t pay, 


He borrowed some more and they ran away ; 


But my poor mother, whom he outran, 
Put up at an almshouse, where began 
(I think I never just knew the year) 
My career— 
My extraordinary career! 


He ran so well she lost his track 

In the little delay I made; 
He ran so far he never came back, 

And there, of course, we stayed ; 
And, while the decrepit old pauper wives 


Tossed me about, she brightened the knives, 


And set the table, and swept the floor, 


And scrubbed as she never had scrubbed 


before ; 


But still watched over, with many a tear, 


My career— 
The beginning of my career! 


dp lap, or cradle, or on-all-fours, 
_ ‘EZ thrived and made my way, 
And tumbled about the poor-house doors, 
‘Til a lady Came one aay, 
& wealthy widow, who begged for me. 
“T want your beautiful boy,” says she, 
* To fill the place of the one I have lost. 


I will love him and rear him, and spare no 


cost 


To form his mind and give him, my dear, 


A career— 
Maybe a distinguished career !’’ 


My mother took on at a terrible rate, 
And called it a sin and a shame ; 
She would keep her darling in spite of fate ; 
But consented, all the same. 
To the widow’s she went, and left me there, 
Then fled in despair, I never knew where, 
A childless mother, to mourn and roam ; 
While [ had luxury, friends, and a home, 


With everything that could aid and cheer 


My career— 
My fortunate career! 


My friends were as kind as friends could be, 


And they gave me teachers and books ; 
But I never could see their use to me, 
With fine clothes and good looks, 
Money to spend, and a fortune still 
Awaiting me in the widow’s will. 
So, very possibly, I looked down 
On the poor, industrious youths in town, 


And followed, as proud as a prince or 


peer, 
My career— 
Already a gay career ! 
I could drive and dress and dance and dine, 
With exquisite grace and dash ; 
My taste was fine in horses and wine, 
And I sported a sweet moustache. 


The widow, no doubt, sometimes complained 


Of the rather high tone which I maintained, 
My talents wasted and youth misspent, 
And wept at the way her money went; 


For, though it was pleasant, I own ‘twas 


dear : 
My career 
Was a pretty high-toned career ! 


“I have lost a bet! I must pay this debt !” 
I coaxed ; she couldn’t refuse. 
A genteel fellow sometimes will get 
Into scrapes, and where’s the use 
Of having a fussy old woman about, 
Who can’t, or won't help a fellow out? 


I rushed from her presence a hundred times, 
and threatened to plunge into horrid crimes 


To end as a robber or buccaneer 
My career— 


My desperate career ! 
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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gor, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1882. 


It was long to wait for a grand estate, 
But I was in luck at last. 
I was tall and straight, I was twenty-eight, 
And, though a trifle fast, 


A party the girls were mad to catch! 
Considered a most amazing match 


By smiling mammas and bowing papas, 


And a deucedly delicate thing it was, 


With sirens on every side, to steer 
My career— 


Safely my 


free career ! 


For why should I marry, and have the care 
Of children and a wife ? 
’Twas burden enough, by George! to bear 


My own light butterfly life— 
A thing I never could understand ! 


With fashion and wealth, gay friends at 


hand, 
No thought for another, there weighed on me 


Sometimes such weariness and ennui 


As few would have fancied could come 


near 


My career— , 


My enviable career ! 


Yet I should state that I chose a mate, 


For a very good cause, indeed. 


It was rather late ; I was forty-eight ; 


My moustache had gone to seed; 
And, worst of all, one day I found 


My fortune was high and dry aground! 


So I looked about, resolved to win 


Some widow, rich as my first had been, 
From the rubbish of beggarly debts to 


clear 


My really 


Too lucky by half, I may say it now, 
Was I when I went to woo. 

I didn’t get on so well, somehow, 
With Widow Number Two. 


My career— 
superb career | 


A woman of taste, she couldn’t but be 

In love with an elegant man like me; 

But she was a shrew, and she soon took 
fright, 

Drew her prim lips and her purse-strings 


tight, 


And eyed with an eye quite too severe 


My career— 


Jealous of my career ! 


She scrimped me up and she screwed me 
down, 


In a most 


ridiculous way. 


For a man of renown, the beau of the town, 


’Twas extremely little pay. 
There never was husband fond as I— 
Particularly when she came to die ; 
But in her will she was cruel still, 
And cut me off with a codicil— 


Pulled up, of a sudden, as will appear, 


My career— 


My fashionable career ! 


Of the schemes I tried when drifting about 


There’s little enough to tell. 


As a mixer of fancy drinks, no doubt, ~ 


I might have succeeded well. 


I had no other art or trade ; 
And the fine, rich friends I asked for aid 
Grew cold, scarce deigning at times to use 


A word of pity or poor excuse ; 


But, viewing with secret glee, I fear, 


My steady down-hill career ! 


My career— 


My buttoned coat had a hungry look ; 


I sponged from bar to bar; 
Whoever would trust or treat, I took 


A glass or a bad cigar. 
Homeless, alone, I walked the street ; 
The old faces now that I chanced to meet 
Passed by, with a smile at my altered style, 
My tight cravat, and my battered tile ; 
And jubilant youngsters turned to jeer 


My career— 


My often zig-zag career! 


No need to relate what buffets of fate 
I afterward underwent. 
I am feeble of gait ; I am sixty-eight ; 


My back and my knees are bent, 





To the passers-by I have held my hat ; 
But, heaven be thanked, there’s an end of 
that. 
To the poor-house I have come home, at last, 
To the poor-house where my first years 
passed, 
Old and infirm, to finish here 
My career— 
My rather played-out career! 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 
rr 


THE LESSON OF THE RECENT 
ELECTIONS. 


BY PRES. ANDREW D. WHITE, LL. D., 
LATE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GERMANY. 








Now that the smoke has cleared away 
from the political battle-fields, a word from 
a member of the defeated party, who voted 
for its candidates, but with no hope of 
victory, may be suggestive. 

‘ It required no great prescience, after the 
nominating convention of the Stateof New 
York, to see that there was no possibility 
of electing its candidates. In journeys 
through various parts of the state, I talked 
with representative.men of many sorts, A 
shrewd political manager in one county 
told me that the people were entirely 
“apathetic”; another, in another county, 
told me that they were ‘‘taking no interest in 
the election”; another, who now appears to 
have had more foresight, said that the Re- 
publicans seemed ‘‘ disgruntled”; a clergy- 
man, settled over a largechurch, said that 
he could pame fifty members of his con- 
gregation, who had always voted the Re- 
publican ticket, but who would not vote it 
now; men classed as Stalwarts said that, 
for the first time in twenty years, they 
should vote the Democratic ticket. 

Now, what did this mean? Is it that the 
country was suffering from financial dis- 
tress? Notatall. Never was there more 
general comfort, never better prospects for 
business. 

Was it distrust of the candidate? Not 
atall, He was known widely and most 
favorably. He had done excellent work 
for years in the senate of the state; be had 
sat in the State Constitutional Convention 
aod was one of the only two men thought 
of for its presidency; he had held the bigh- 
est judicial position in the state and bad 
finally been desired by the late President 
for his Cabinet, and had been called to the 
Cabinet by tbe present President, to take 
what is, perhaps, its most responsible posi- 
tion. 

What, then, was the trouble? There 
was, doubtless, an element of factious bate 
toward the Administration; there was, 
doubtless, an element of personal griev- 
ance; yet no one will claim that this 
accounts for the result. The people at 
large care little for the grievances of 
cliques or the grudges of individuals. 

Certain leading journals were openly or 
secretly opposed; but, in the light of ex- 
perience, that does mot at all account for 
the difficulty. When General Grant was 
renominated, the greatest journals of the 
country, with but two or three exceptions, 
were bitterly opposed to him, and yet he 
was elected most triumphantly. I remem- 
ber that at the time the editor of one of the 
most influential journals in England said 
to me that nothiog amazed him so much 
in that contest as to see that, while almost 
the entire influential press was arrayed on 
one side, the people at large were as gener- 
ally arrayed on the other, and that it re- 
vealed the curious and to his mind un. 
fortunate fact that the pression America 
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had somehow lost its hold.on popular con- 
victions. 

However this may be, no one will claim 
that the press defeated the ticket. Again 
we ask: What did it? 

The simple fact is that the great body of 
the Republican Party, who were supposed 
to be ‘‘ apathetic” or “‘ taking no interest in 
political matters,” were really thinking 
more deeply and earnestly than at any time 
during the last ten years. That great body 
of people who are Republicans on convic- 
tion, who backed the Government through 
the Civil War, through reconstruction, 
through the dangers of Ivflation and Re- 
pudiation, that thoughtful and determined 
part of the Republican Party on which it 
must rely in the future, as in the past, large- 
ly turned away from it at this election. 
Why? Simply because there is a distrust, a 
dislike, even a disgust, deep-seated and 
widespread, at sundry systems, methods, 
lines of conduct, and ideas which bave 
been long developing in this country and 
which, though older than the Republican 
Party, have grown with that party. 

As long as civil war, reconstruction, and 
danger of financial dishonor were pressing 
upon us, thoughtful Republicans cculd 
only think of these; but, now those great 
questions of life and death are virtually 
past, and the people, although as yet with- 
out any very definite idens us to what 
should be done, are protesting in a vague 
sort of way against the system, ideas, and 
practices which they have come to dislike, 
and are feeling their way toward a better 
system in the ordinary conduct of govern- 
ment, 

We sometimes hear men speak of the 
‘education of the public mind” on public - 
questions. This is generally a mere phrase; 
but it to-day states not only a possibility, 
buta fact, The mind of the Republican 
Party and, to some extent, of the Demo- 
cratic Party has been undergoing such an 
education. The deuvunciations of the spoils 
system by a long series of public men, be- 
ginning with Calhoun, Webster, and Clay 
aud ending with Garfield, to say nothing of 
ten thousand utterances from the pulpit, 
tho press, and individuals, have gradually 
educated the mass of thinking men into a 
distrust of the whole present system of po- 
litical management and a disgust at polit. 
ical-managers; a distrust and disgust 
falling upon the just and the unjust. 
This feeling has been embittered by the 
murder of President Garfield. No sane 
man will for a moment charge his most 
bitter political opponents with having de- 
sired this crime; but there are millions 
who feel in their heart of hearts that out of 
the slime of the present spoils system was 
engendered the wretched assassin, and that 
out of the fury of the scramble for office 
came the impulse that led to that foul 
murder. 

This feeling of disgust is deep and wide- 
spread. In great numbers of little towns 
in this state snd in surrounding states, nay, 
upon farms and in work-shops, are little 
knots of thinking men who are pondering 
upon this condition of things and who de- 
sire to see the way out of it. 

For some time past there has been grow- 
ing among the more thoughtful of all these 
a belief ina reform of the civil se1vice of 
the United States, which shall in some way 
distribute the vast number of petty offices 
in accordance with the real demands of the 
public service, and not in accordance with 





the interests of political managers, 
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Despite the opposition of most politica, 
leaders, despite the lukewarmness of lead- 
ing presses, this feeling has deepened and 
strevgthened, There is in it, at last, even a 
little spark of that same “‘ fanaticism,” as it 
used to be called; that same prevalence of 
justinct over reason, agit used to be thought, 
to which was due that anti-slavery senti 
ment in which was rooted and from which 
was drawn the growth of the great Repub- 
lican Party. 

I do not mean to say, then, that the feel- 
ings and intentions of the great mass of 
people who, at the recent election, abstuined 
from their usual practice of casting Repub- 
lican votes can be stated in any single 
formula, or, indeed, that they are as yet 
very definite. { only say that they are 
real and deep, uad that there are a vast 
number of centers in this and surrounding 
states from which a more definite idea of 
the difficulty and of its remedy is spread- 
ing. 

A very large portion of the clergy are 
thinking with strength and precision on 
this subject, and their thoughts are spread- 
ing among their people. In every town are 
men who have been disgusted with tbis or 
that act of injustice in politics, and at the 
triumph of men in political matters whom 
they would not trust in business matters; 
in every hamlet there was and isa feeling 
of disgust at the forged dispatch business— 
not because it really accomplished anything, 
but because it was the culmination of the 
whole vile “spoils system,” the outward 
and visible sign of an inward politica 
curse. 

When, therefore, the Convention at 
Saratoga seemed to represent to all these 
people, whether thinking definitely or in- 
definitely, the triumph of a system and of 
methods which they had come to dislike, 
they rose against it. That convention sim- 
ply dislodged the avalanche, and Judge 
Folger stood in the way of it, 

Now, what shall be done? There is just 
one thing. Let the Administration, with 
frankness and determimation make a begin- 
ning of real reform; let the Republican 
leaders take the initiative in a movement 
looking toward a reconstruction of our 
Oivil Service. Let them shape it, guide it, 
carry itthrough. Let them inscribe Civil 
Service Reform upon the Republican ban 
ner, giving it to be understood that they 
are not merely throwing a tub tothe whale, 
but that the time has come when this meas- 
ure must be carried through, not only on 
its own account, but as the beginning of a 
serles of reform measures, extending event- 
ually through the civil, diplomatic, and 
consular services, Thus and thus alone can 
our leaders save the Administration and 
the Republican Party. Thus may the Re 
publican Party be enabled to return to 
power and keep in power for the next four, 
eight, twelve, or possibly twenty years. 

This course is statesmanlike: first, be- 
cause it crystallizes a great popular senti- 
ment, shapes it, moves on with it; next, 
because it begins reform on a moderate 
scale and with what has been tried avd 
found successful in other republics and in 
our own, 

The moment it is seen by the country at 
large that this Administration is, at last, 
really in earnest in this matter, the great 
body of thinking men, now disgusted, will 
come back; and these, added tothe rank 
and file of the party, will give victory. 
But, if the Administration, and those who 
group themselves about it, simply sit 
quietly at Washington and elsewhere, con- 
soling themselves with inadequate theories; 
exercising their ingenuity in devising 
explanations whcih deceive nobody; as 
suming that this is a mere 
ebullition; claiming that the party is ina 
state of anarchy because this man or that 
man has been cast aside; planning to 
punish this popular official or to reward 
that unpopular manager—if this is done, 
the party is doomed and the Administra- 
tion with it, 

It will go out of power not merely with 
the execrations, but with the ridicule of the 
people; and every man connected with it 
will be written down in history as cop- 
temptible. 

It is to be hoped that the President will 
be equal te this emergency; that he will 
show something of the same calm, just 
spirit which the country so much admired 
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for some time after he was called to the 
presidency; that he will rise aboveall petty 
considerations of individuals. “To them be 
has sacrificed enough already. If he bas 
ever owed any debts to them, he bas repaid 
them. Let him buve po care to propitiate 
this or that leader, by this or that change in 
the public offices—the day has gone by for 
that; but let him rouse the reform spirit 
still higher, take possession of it, make a 
chaunel for it, lead it with frankuess, di- 
rectness, boldness, and rally all the power 
of his friends to the support of an aggress- 
ive meusure of reform. Let him get 
himself upon the Civil Service Reform 
plank of the national and state plat- 
forms. Let him stand there, bid defi- 
ance to all opposed to it, and call on Re- 
publicans in Congress and in the country 
at large to rally to him, It is his only 
chance and the only chance of the party. 
As tothe members of Congress, the older 
ones are naturally conservative. They can 
hardly be expected to find fault with a 
system which has produced them. Grcat 
numbers of them cannot, of course, see 
anythiog in the future different from what 
has existed in the past. Such will array a 
great deal of owlish wisdom against the 
reform. They will talk about ‘‘the danger 
of forming en official caste,” though the 
very aim of the proposed reform is to de- 
stroy av official caste, more dangerous than 
anything else in the country, and to make 
it impossible that another shall be created 
hereafter. 

Some of the younger men will at- 
tempt to evade the issue; to deceive 
the country by substituting something 
which shall appear likely to begin a 
reform, but which will amount to 
nothing. This will be a great mistake. 
One Massachusetts senator has already gone 
so far in this direction as to render bis re- 
election impossible. It remains to be seen 
whether a senator from Connecticut, from 
whom much has been expected, will profit 
by bisexample. It was a great mistake, 
from a party point of view, for the Repub- 
licans in the United States Senate to let the 
Civil Service Reform Bill be introduce: 
and championed by Mr. Pendleton; but it 
will be a far greater mistake for them to 
attempt to patch up something else—to in- 
troduce and carry through some bill which 
shall be futile. The only method is for the 
leaders of the Republican Party to turo 
the position; to takethe Democratic Party 
at its word; to throw the Republican 
strength io favor of the Pendleton bill and 
leave to the Democrats the responsibility 
of defeating it. That is the only practical 
course left, and it is to be hoped 
that earnest Republicans of every con- 
stituency will watch their representatives 
closely, to see how they meet the emergen- 
cy. The true doctrine for Republicans to- 
day is this: ‘‘A Democrat who stands 
firmly and aggressively on the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform platform of the National and 
State Republican Conventions is a better 
Republican than any so-called Republican 
who does not stand there.” And the ques- 
tion to ask of any member of Congress is 
not ‘‘ How does he stand on the issues of 
1861?” but, “ How does he stand on the 
issues of 1882?” 

With this spirit on the part of the Ad- 
ministration, of Congress, and of the Re- 
publican Party at large, the tide of defeat 
may yet be turned, and the Republican 
Party begin a new career, which shall 
make its history as glorious in the fourth 
quarter of this century as it has been in 
the tbird. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASEH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








AsI walked through Lafayette Square, 
last Sunday, on my way to 8t. John’s, the 
boundless blue above my head seemed just 
as blue as it did the August Sabbath when 
I saw it last. I recall that matchless Mid- 
Summer Sunday, into which came none of 
the usual langour aud fever of the season. 
How cool, how calm, how full of inspira- 
tion, of religion it was—a day whose ben- 
ison lingers with its memory, a gracious 
gift of God; but here again was the same 
uvfathomable, uncommunicable sky, full 





of mystery and of melody, full of the 








elixir of health, of the and power 
of effort, full also of fulfillment. The amber 
lenf, fluttering through the azure to its 
place of final rest, told only the story of 
perfected life—of the life so soon to be 
transmuted through the elements to feed 
other forms of existence. The afterglow of 
the year rested on the airas the aftermath of 
the harvests lay upon the field. Thestress, 
the exaltation of hey-day living all weré 
submerged in the overflowing peace of 
Nature’s autumnal rest. What a picture 
was that in the Georgetown College 
grounds yesterday! It would be difficult 
to sée such a picture anywhere else near a 
great city, for it is Nature’s own. The 
crows, the squirrels, the partridges have 
never yet been driven from their fastnesses 
by the silent priests, the sentimental youth, 
or other meditative mortals, who go slowly 
meandering alovg its embowered walk of 
meditation. Origivally it was only this 
for students, studying their lessons, and for 
priestly ‘‘ Fathers,” counting their beads 
and saying their prayers in their out-of-door 


hours. It marks the human kindness of 
these Fathers that they oot only 
allow the well-behaved children of 
this world to penetrate into their 


retreat, but they actually smile upon these 
same denizens of the world; these Fathers, 
as they pass slowly by, meditating, in long, 
slim black gowns and ‘three-cornered hats, 
which, truth compels me _ to say, adds im- 
mensely to the picturesqueness of the 
occasion. So we move slowly ou along the 
broad, high winding way, arched high up 
in air with forest trees, whose panoply of 
vermillion and amber is slowly sifting into 
the cloth of gold under our feet, leaving 
great rifts of unblemished blue set in the 
glory above our heads. On one side rise 
tree-shaded knolls, flecked here and there 
with lingering golden-rod and purple asters. 
while on the other sinks far down a vast 
ravine, through whose trees winds a sing- 
iug brook, a jewel of a Southern brook, 
for itis not muddy and its limpid waters 
flash crystal in the sun, as under rustic 
bridges and mossy logs it goes chanting on 
its happy way. 
At a turn in the road we sit down under 
a tree, on ar old, inviting settee. From 
the field behind us comes the call of a 
crow, who seems to be very much at home. 
In its stubble we see partridges stirring. 
No rifle can reach them here. Lazy leaves 
seem to loiter in mid-air, on their slow 
descent to the earth; while now and then a 
nut patters down into the gorgeous bed 
that the leaves have made upon the ground. 
We look across the tree-girdYed ravine, to 
the downs beyond; and there, high above 
oaks and maples, tower the granite turrets 
of the lofty College, its griffvs and gar- 
goyles cultiog keenly theblueair. It looks 
like a citadel on a hill—like the Castle of 
Charlemagne on the hights of Heidel- 
berg. 

We pass a rustic gale just above the Col. 
lege, and, toiling up a steep path, gain 
Observatory Hill, where the little, unused 
observatory sleeps with blind-sbut eyes in 
a great bed of purpleblooming myrtle. 
Here silence abides. Three cities are 
spread below, before you—Washington, 
Georgetown, Alexandria; yet the silence 
around you is that of solitude. On one side 
agreat wood of oak stretches down the 
bill to the river. From the field on its 
summit the kine are coming home to the 
College. Before you, you gaze away to 
Fort Whipple. Below you spreads the 
Potomac. Far out in its bed you see the 
green meadows and fringing woods of the 
Island of Anolastan, that inv far-off days 
used to hold the manor house of the famous 
Masons. Beyond, to the right, the smoke 
from the chimneys of Alexandria winds its 
fleecy spirals through the transparent 
atmosphere. Across the river, Wash- 
ington creeps up to the Hill on 
which the Capitol lifts its imploring 
dome to Heaven; while below the 
monotony of the city is broken at short 
intervals by the white magnificence of its 
public buildings, bounded, at last, on its 
overlooking hight by the lofty College, 
The ancient burg of Georgetown, with high 
“stoops” and mossy gables and ancestral 
homes, is just beside you; while close by, 
clinging to a hill half hidden within its 
verandahs and vines, yet contemplating all 





the idyllic sight before it, you see Prospect 
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Cottage, under whose roof has ; 7 
ated so many marvelous novels and 

has been for many years the home of Mrs. 
Southworth. 

In Washington itself the roses stilt 
linger in our open gardens, The trios on 
my table of pale yellow, crimson, and white 
are enough to make your heart ache with 
their beauty, for it isthe last of the year, that, 
must 80 soon Bow surrender to Winter. 

In the Capitol Grounds acres of chrysan- 
themums, of every imaginable tint and 
hue, are massed in the still emerald turf. 
Iuto such a city, lovely with the year’s last 
caresses, came the returns of the fateful 
election. The silence that came after it 
seemed to be that of a people who would 
not be wrested from the peace of home and 
of Nature by the unpardonable batiles of 
men. 

Nothing short of the assassination of a 
President of the United States seems to 
move them from their serevity. Then 
they do press against the White House 
gates and look awfully sorry; but even 
then they make no noise. What presage, 
what menace to tens of thousands in this 
city came on election night. What a 
herald of swiftly-advancing, surely-return- 
ing victory it was to tens of thousands 
more. Yet even they built no boofires 
and did not tear the air with a single shout.. 
And yet at corners and in cozy places the: 
Democrats are beginning in amiable quiet- 
ness to count over their coming triumphs: 
and sure ascendency, at least, in the House 
of Representatives. Itis noticeable, how- 
ever, that their mentally strong men—like 
Bayard, Butler (of South Carolina), Ran- 
dal], and others—have penetration enough 
to see that their autumnal triumph is far 
more a Republican rebuke than it is ab- 
solutely a Democratic victory. 

They are perfectly aware that in New 
York the election of Cleveland was very 
largely due to the great Republican vote 
that went with it. They are also perfectly 
certain that, if the Democratic Party is to 
secure the presidential candidate of 1884 
the grievous blunders of its last decade 
must be omitted. In short, for the remain- 
der of this Administration, the Republican 
and Democratic Party alike are put not 
only on their mettle, but on their honor. 
One advantage the Democrats have 
already secured, that is the strongest Demo- 
cratic side seen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives since the War of 1861. Men of 
high character, as well as of mental power, 
will in the next House lead the Democratic 
Party. Four new, strong Democratic rep- 
resenlatives from Massachusetts alone make 
a potent and significant fact; while such 
men as ex-Senvator Eaton, of Connecticut, 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, Dorsheimer, of 
New York, with Carlisle, of Kentucky, for 
speaker, altogether make a powerful host 
to fight the battles of the Democracy. My 
devotion to the highest record and best 
principles of the Republican Party is strong 
enough to make me glad that in its de- 
generate daysit must, at last, confront a foe 
worthy of its keenest steel, of its untar- 
nished honor, of its most glorious past. 
Let us not lose faith in the best that it has 
done, in the best that it yet may be and do, 
because certain men, claiming to be its 
“leaders,” have blotted its white escutcheon 
with their own dishonor, with their own 
dishonesty. 

Every lover of integrity may congratu- 
late New Jersey that she was brave enough 
and strong enough, at last, to vindicate her 
own love of honesty and honor by recall- 
ing, from his self-assumed ‘“‘ leadership,” 
George M. Robeson, where in private life 
he may live luxuriously on the ungodly 
gains he filched from the public service of 
his country. Itis a merciful fact that the 
people of the United States have nearly 
two years in which to meditate on the per- 
formances of the so-called ‘‘ leaders” of 
the Republican Party for the last six years, 
though of their ways that were dark and 
their tricks that were not in vain they can 
never know the half. Itis well that they 
can meditate on those of which they do 
know, and then, in their might of silence, 
resolve that they will elect new and crean 
men, witb no doubtful past at their backs. 

Said the wife of a since defeated “‘leader™ 
ju this city, not very leng ago: ** The peo- 
ple imagine they rule. Why, this whole 
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there is one of them,” pointing to her bus 
band. It wasa beautiful readjustment of 
equalities when the despised “ people” 
decided, the other day, that that doughty 
busband should rule and “run” them no 
longer. I see that even the Rev. Dr. 

John Hall is calling out, and says: 


*‘Let men of education, leisure, and 
means go into public life as public duty. 
We have an increasing number of such 
men among us. We should get men in 
affairs to whom the money is not au object, 
who will not stoop to low methods, and 
whose manners and ways will command 
the respect of even such dignified und dis- 
interested visitors as my Lord Dunbeg, 
who, according to ‘Democracy,’ gives a 
smart girl the title of countess in returo 
for a fuir and much-needed fortune.” 


= 
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This reminds me of the assertion of Von 
Holst, inthe first volume of his ‘‘Consti- 
tutional History of the United States.” Ip 
tracing the ‘‘ growth of corruption” as far 
back as the Admiuistration of Washington, 
be says: 

“Even during the war the most dis- 
tinguished men left Congress because 
they found in their several states a field of 
action in which they could accomplish 
more and one much more congenial to 
their tastes, , . . Lessremarkable men, 
who knew little of the real patriotism 
which had actuated the leaders of the Rev- 
olution, by degrees assumed command of 
the helm.” 

And in reference to the same fact Fisher 
Ames wrote: 

‘ ‘Public faith and public force were equally 

out of the question; for, as it respected either 
authorily or resources, the corporation of a 
college or a missionary society were greater 
potenintes than Congress, Our Fed- 
eral Government had not merely fallen 
into im) ecility, into contempt; but the oli- 
garchical factions in the large states had 
actually made great advances in the usurpa- 
tion of its powers, The King of New York 
levied imposts on Jersey and Connecticut, 
and the nobles of Virginia bore with impa- 
tience their tributary dependence on Balti- 
more aud Philadelphia.” 

“The acquisitions of the war were 
looked upon as 80 much booty, of which 
each state enceavored to secure the lion’s 
share, without the least regard for the well- 
being or honor of the whole.” 

All this in the day and administration of 
Washington! 

Thus you see, mon freres, we have not 
fallen on more evil days than did our fath- 
ers—our real fathers of the Revolution, who 
were ready to surrender all that life held 
dear for their couptry—remaining, from 
beginning to end, always the sacred few, 
the consecrated few, the little band of 
Patriots who made and who held all that 
makes our country dear and worth the 
having to-day. Butthearmy ofcormorants 
were just as eager, just as hungry, just as 
dishonest then as they are to-day. They 
were ready to brand its honor, to destroy 
its government, for their own greed and 
gain. It was only the bad side of human 
nature then, and now. But think of the 
immense advantages of those who live to- 
day. Think of the vast increase of area, 
of wealth, of intelligence. Think of the 
men, Americans, who should serve their 
country with clean hands and true hearts, 
holding its destinies forever from the grasp 
of money changers and of thieves! 

No. Let us hold our faith in human va- 
ture, our faith in the future of our country, 
while we know such men live by hundreds 
above reproach, above temptation, intelli- 
gent, brave, and true, and that the people 
live to place the Government in their keep- 
ing. No man need despair of his country 
whois brave enough and true enough to 
vote for the best men, by whatever party 
name called; and he is the manlier man 
who chooses to stay at home with his wife 
who cannot vote at all, rather thao to cast 
bis ballot fora man of questioned honor 
or of more than doubtful honesty. 

Secretary Folger chanced to drive past 
me in the Soldiers Home Park the day after 
election. His strong, sober, almost sad 
face could wear no added light under the 
shadow of defeat—of such a defeat. He 
carries the face of a good as well as strong 
man,and it isa thousand pities that aby 
ambition for place, any force of circum: 
stance, any persuasion of other men should 
piace such a man where, even through the 
acts of others, his name should be linked 
with the accusation of trickery or fraud. 
Par better than that, even fora proud man, 
that he should stay forever “‘ little and un 
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ablest men forever outside of them; the cer- 
tain misrepresentation that is sure to fall at 
some time even on the honorable, through 
unfortunate association or through overrul- 
ing, circumstance, or, worse still, through 
some unguarded or unrestrained ambition, 
that in itself is enough to cast a doubt over 
whole years of honorable life and of stain- 
less character, 

Among the noticeably attractive faces 
which have graced the social life of the 
Capital for several years was that of Edith 
Harlan, the young daughter of Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Bench. In any 
assembly the father, mother, and daughter 
in personal aspect made a remarkable look- 
ing trio. Each one has the hight which 
has made the sons and daughters of Ken- 
tucky famous for splendid physique. Jus- 
tice Harlan is a mun at bis prime, and his 
beautiful wife looks the elder sister of her 
daughters, Tall, elegant, young, you yet re- 
marked Edith Harlan in a gay assembly less 
for her special grace of person and manver 
than for a certain outraying of light on her 
ingenuous face, that seemed some way to be 
above and beyond the place in which you 
found her. lt was the hght within the 
vase. It was the spiritual illumivation of 
consecrated spirit. In the world, she yet 
was not of it in the superficial or selfish 
sense. She delighted in its brightuess, in 
its melody, in its gayety; but sbe had 
drank from deeper springs of being in 
Music, in Thought, in Religion, in Charity, 
She bad touched the keynote of high liv- 
ing. In her own spirit she knew in its 
essence the inspiration of a consecrated lifeg 
One who knew her well has written of her, 
since her death: 


‘If she bad lived until Tuesday last, she 
would have finished her twenty-filth year, 
aod yet in so short a life she bad enjoyed 
all of the deur relatiouships given to the 
most favored of mortals, It can be truly 
said of herthat in all of them she was an 
ideal character. As child, youth, wife, 
und mother she displayed the finest quali- 
ties belonging to each, the one secming to 
develop in her the tastes and traits insuring 
the fullest enjoyment of the next succeed- 
ing stage. 

‘‘in music she excelled less on account 
of any special application to it than be- 
cnuse it seemed vatural, nlmos! necessary 
for her to express her sentiments in har- 
mony, The old masters were her best 
friends; but in her mood she enjoyed the 
lighter entertainment of modern compos- 
ers. Rubinstein, of al] others, was to her 
the apostle of poetic melody. Her voice 
was peculiarly fitted for the subtle p»thos 
and sentiment that glide through all his ex- 
pressed thoughts, 

“*Cold rolls here beneath me the Kura in might, 

Foam on the waves lightly ridin 

Brightly smile earth and zan,ene my beart laughs 

Oo, would this were ever abiding!’ 

‘*Who that has heard her sing these words 
can ever forget the thrill of solemn delight 
awakened as her voice swelled and grew 
soft again in cadences expressive of their 
full meaning? It was not a performance 
acquired by practice or tuition, but an ut- 
terance of the struggling soul that moved 
her.” 

A little more than one year ago this rare 
young woman left her home in this city a 
happy bride. Last week her bereft father, 
mother, and husband, brought back from 
Chicago all that"was left of her mortally, 
and ber funeral services were celebrated 
before the altar where she was married, in 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureb, The arch of tea roses on her 
coffin, bearing the name of Edith in violets, 
was sent by her former fellow-teachers in 
the Bethany Mission. Her coffin was pre- 
ceded hy General Sherman and George 
Bancroft, the historian, and was followed 
by every justice of the Supreme Court. 
They parted in the aisle, and the coffin, 
borne by six young men—her brothers and 
her cousins—who had been ushers at 
her wedding, was carried through the 
double lines of her father’s associates, 
to its resting-place before the al- 
tar. These strong men followed their 
brother as far as they could go in their 
sympathy, shedding tears asif they were 
burying a cbild of their own, while Gener- 
al Sherman and Mr. Bancroft manifested 
profound emotion. Thesermon, preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, said everyihing 
that words could say to comfort the 
stricken family aud weeping friends. It 
was a sympathetic and eloquent exposition 
and recognition of the exalted place and 
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our daughters may be as corner-stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
Wasmrroron, D. C., Nov. 22d, 1882, 





CHRIST THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





‘‘ Tr avy man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink!” This was an astonishing an- 
nouncement. If Plato had uttered it from 
his Academy, it would bave savored of 
boastful presumption. Yet, a Galilean 
peasant, whose whole “‘ school” of follow- 
ers scarcely went beyond a dozen fishermen 
and publicans, makes this proclamation to 
all humap kind: if any one is thirsty for 
pure happiness, I will satisfy him; if any 
one is suffering from a sense of guilt, I will 
relieve him; if any one is beart-broken, I 
will comfort him. There is noalternative. 
Either this carpenter’s son from Galilee is 
an insane impostor or else he isa being 
clothed with divine power, No madman 
ever talked for three years without utteriaz 
one foolish syllable; no impostor ever 
pushed himself before the public eye for 
three years without doing one selfish «ct. 
Jesus of Nazareth, then, was what he 
claimed to be—the Son of God. 

He does not draw from others his sup- 
plies for human needs; he inviles every- 
body to come and draw from him. He is 
not a reservoir filled up from some other 
sources and liable to be exhausted; he is 
an original, self-supplied FOUNTAIN-HEAD. 
Never had the face of humanity bee» more 
parched and dusty and barren than was 
that Oriental world when Jesus burst up 
through it like av artesian well. Even 
Judaism had become like a desert, and lo! 
there breaks forth this gushing fountain of 
crystal waters, He is more than a teacher, 
giving instruction on all profound and 
practical questions. He is more than a 
miracle worker, giving sight to the blind, 
ears to the deaf, and healing to the dis- 
eased. His supreme gift to man is himself. 
From himself flows forth the recovering 
influence; from the inexhaustible depths of 
his own being, as “ very God of very God,” 
a whole thirsty race may draw refresh- 
ment. ‘*The water that | give sball 
be tn you a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” It is not simply profound 
truths that Jesus offers, or a system of doc- 
trine, or a beautiful model of right living. 
He offers himself as the satisfier: drink 
me, tuke me into your souls, and ye will 
never die of thirst. 

What a thirsty crowd fills all the thor- 
oughfares of life! Quacks cry their nos- 
trums on every hand. Ambition sets up 
its dizzy ladder and proclaims: If any man 
thirsts for happiness, let him come hither 
and climb. Mammon puts up over 
the doors to his temples of traffic: If 
any man thirst, let him come to me and get 
rich, Pleasure ligh's her saloons and strings 
her viols and sets out her flagons and cries 
aloud to the passers by: If any are wretched 
and thirst for enjoyment, let them turn ip 
hither and drink. And all these are but 
miserable, broken cisterns, that bold no 


.water. In every human soul is acrying 


want, a hunger that such husks cannot 
feed, a thirst that grows the keener the 
longer it is trifled with. My soul recognizes 
sin and thirsts for relief from it. I am so 
weak that I have been overthrown again 
and again. I want strength equal tothe con- 
flict. My earthly sources of happiness are 
precarious. Death has already shattered 
more than one beautiful pitcher at my 
domestic fountain. God has put with- 
in me desires and ‘demands that no 
uncertain rivulet can satisfy. My soul 
thirsts for the living Christ! When he opens 
up the well-spring within me, peace flows 
like a river. Pure motives well forth, 
desires after holiness, and love in its satis- 
fying fullness. Conscience is kept clean 
and sweet by the presence of Christ, the 
fonntain-head. 

This fountain never dries up. Itis never 
frozen over. No sediment defiles it. Every 
good thing that 1 ever sought for outside of 
Jesus Christ has bad its defects and the 
very best has brought a ‘shade of disap- 
pointment. But, whenever I get a deep 
draught of Christ’s wonderful words they 
were like Jonathan’s honeycomb, they 
‘‘enlightened my eyes.” Whenever I have 
swallowed his promises, they have acted on 


me as Professor Tyndall says the canteen 
of fresh Swiss milk acted un him before he 
commenced the ascent of the Weisshorn. It 
lubricated his joints and put new strength 
into every muscle for the hard climb, 

But we must d.ink from the fountain, if 
we would receive strength, joy, and life, 
The proclamation is not, Come to the Bible 
and read; or, Come to the church and listen; 
or, Come to the altar and pray; or, Come to 
the font and be baptized; or, Come to the 
sacramental table and partake. It is, 
‘Come unto Mg and drink, This is a vol- 
untary act; so simple that a babe under- 
stands it by instinct. On a hot Summer 
day we dip the vessel into the cool spring, 
and, asits delicious draught passes into the 
lips and through the whole system, an ex- 
quisite refreshment sieals through every 
nerve and fiber of the frame. So doth 
faith take in Christ and his grace reaches 
every faculty and affection of the soul.” 
Coleridge said that the best proof of the 
inspiration of God’s Word was that “‘it is 
the only book in the world that finds me at 
every point of my nature.” The best argue 
ment for Jesus Christ is that he alone 
satisfies me, His grace goes to the right 
spot. His comfort soothe the sore place; 
bis atoning blood makes me sure of par- 
don; his love cures my wretched selfish- 
ness as nothing else can doit; of almost 
every one and everything else we can get 
tired, but what true child of Christever got 
tired of the water of life? With joy doth he 
ever draw water from this well of salva- 
tion, 

Yet tens of thousands around us are 
perishing—not from the want of the life- 
giving water, but because their foolish, 
depraved hearts do not thirst for it. A 
lady who visited one of the tropical islands, 
forhealtb, wrote homet» her friends: ** This 
is a lovely spot. I have every kindness; 
and abuudance of food and fruits, and lux- 
uriee; butI have no appetite. if I could 
only get an appetite, L would soon re 
cover.” Alas! within a month she was 
gone! She died not from want of food, but 
from want of hunger; not for lack of 
refreshing drioks, but from the lack of 
thirst for them. So it is the worst symp- 
tom of sin in the buman soul that it kills 
the appetite for holiness. it craves oiber 
sources of enjoyment than Cliri.. offers. 
Drugged with the devil’s treacherous 
drayghts, it cries constantly for more, and 
yet refuses to touch the water of life ever- 
lasting. Blessed are they that thirst after 
purity and pardon und peace and power; 
for in Christ they may be filled. 

These words are written for those who 
are thirsty. Ye who havea real aspiration 
fora nobler and purer life, ye who have 
never yet been delivered from the plague 
and power of sin, listen to that celestial 
voice: ‘If any man thirst, let him come to 
me and drink!” There is a flock at the 
fountain now. Goand join them. Draw for 
yourself. Drink for yourself. Drink, that 
your joy may be full. In Heaven there isa 
perpetual Thanksgiving Day; for the Lamb 
who isin the midst of the throne is their 
Shepherd and he leadeth them to ever pew 
founta'ns of waters of life, 

Brooxctyry, L I, 





TROUBLES IN THE WESTERN 
TURKEY MISSION. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 





Ir seems to bave been made apparent in 
a very painful way at the mecting of the 
American Board, at Portland, that there 
were serious misunderstandings between 
the missionaries of the Western Turkey . 
missions and some of the Protestant Arme- 
pians. The whole subject was referred toa 
committee of distinguished men, ministers 
and Jaymen, 

Aslam not in any way responsible for 
the action of the Board, the missionaries, 
or the Americans, Ido nut feel called upon 
to give any history of these troubles or to 
enter upon any discussion of them, In 
themselves it does not seem to me that they 
are wortha public discussion, and if the 
distinguished committee which has been 
chosen limits its work to a consideration 
of these specia) troubles, and the means of 
reconciling the conflicting views of mis- 
sionaries and native Protestants, it will 
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will go on as before. I have had some ex- 
perience in such investigations and recon- 
Ciliations, under circumstances far more 
favorable than any committee of strangers 
could hope for, and I know what they are 
worth, The difficulty is not so much io 
the men as in the situation. 

But I wish most respectfully to suggest 
to this comuuittee and the friends of foreign 
missions in general that these difficulties 
in Turkey muy be made the occasion of a 
work which will be of the highest Impor- 
tance, not only to the American Board, but 
to all missiouary societies. 1 cannot easily 
state the nature of this work, without first 
calling attention to some facts in regard to 
missions which are well knowo, but which 
are often forgotten. 

Modern Protestant missions are still to 
@ certain extent experimental. They are 
based upon the same command which first 
sent out the apostles io preach the Gospel 
to all nations, and the missionaries are, no 
doubt, moved by very much the same spirit 
as that which stirred the hearts of the early 
disciples. But circumstances have changed, 
The world is no longer what it was in 
apostolic times; aud modern missions, the 
work of old, strong, and wealthy church 
organizations, canuot be carried on upon 
precedents borrowed from the missionary 
jourveys of penniless apostles preachiug a 
vew fuith iu the Roman Empire. 

The accepted principles of the missionary 
policy to-day are principles founded 
chiefly upon the experience of the present 
century. Different societies have tried 
different plans, and the same societies have 
acted on different principles at different 
times, It can hardly be said tbat any 
principles of action have as yet been so 
fixed asto be universally accepted. Still 
there are what may be called generally ac- 
cepted principles, which govern most mis- 
siouary societies, Itis generally agreed, 
for example, that missionaries should be 
supported by the Church which sends them 
out, aud not by their own labor vor by the 
people to whom they go. It is, also, agreed 
that the rich Church which sends out these 
missionaries ought to aid to some extent 
the poor and feeble Church which these 
missivnaries may found, But even such 
apparently simple principles as these in- 
volve more perplexing practical questions, 
which are oot yet settled. On what basis 
sball the missiouary be paid by the Church? 
Ought he to live as he would at home, or as 
the people do among whom he labors? How 
much aid shall be given to these missionary 
churches? Shall the mooey be controlled by 
the missiopary, or by the Church receiving 
it? 

Most of the experience of missiovary 
societies thus far has been with the first 
stages Of missionary work, the evangelistic 
The first of 
these involves comparatively few difficul- 
ties, The missionary goes iuto a strange 
country as au evangelist, to preach the 
Gospel to apy man who will listen. He 
secks iu every way possible to win the 
sympathy of those about him and his first 
converts generally regard him as an angel 
of mercy. They respect him and his wishes 
accordingly. He has the authority of an 
apostic. The second period is more trying. 
The converts are to be organized ivto 
churches aud communities, to be taught to 
cnre for themselves and manage their own 
affairs on principles altogether new to them 
avd often in connection with ecclesiastical 
forms quite foreign to their habits. The 
time of the missionary is given to eduea- 
tion, to making books, to superintendence. 
He has ceased to be an evangelist, and bas 
become a bishop, a teacher, or an editor. 
Still, as the progress is ordinarily slow in 
this period, he is kept in coustant associa- 
tiou with the people, and they feel that he 
is working for their independence, as well 
us their intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. Asa general rule, too, the mission- 
ary is the same man whom they have 
learved to honor and love as an evangelist 
and benefactor. The questions relating to 
this period bave been so fully discussed 
that most societies havea policy, more or 
less fixed, in regard to them. 

But in regard to the third and final stage 
of missionary work few societies have any 
experience to fall back upon. The experi- 
ence of the American Board at the Sand- 


and the organizing periods. 


spects, and It is doubtful whethereven this 
bas been studied sufficiently to teach any 
practical lesson. At least two English 
missionary societies have had a somewhat 
similar experience, which is worth the most 
careful consideration. But it is certain 
that nothing has yet been settled in regard 
tothe policy which should be followed in 
transferring missionary work to ap organ- 
ized native church. This is in many re- 
spects the most important work of all. It 
is the barvest where the fruit of all previ- 
ous labor is to be gathered or lost. It will 
be obvious to any one, upou reflection, that 
the missionaries cannot be withdrawn at 
once at the close of the second period. 
The newly organized churches need the 
advice, counsel, and aid of those who have 
founded and organized them, It is equally 
apparent that, if the missionaries remaiv 
too long, either the new church will not 
become independent, self-governing, and 
aggressive, or it will come into conflict with 
the foreign missionaries. It is apparent, 
also, that, if there are able and independent 
meu tu the Church, they will consider them- 
selves able to manage their own affairs long 
before the missionaries think tbat their 
experience and wisdom can be dispensed 
with. It is easy to understand, too, that 
old, able, and faithful native pastors will not 
be inclined to submit to the authority of 
young and inexperienced missionaries or 
recognize their fitness to rule over them 
and (he churches. It would be strange, 
also, if there were not serious differences 
of opinion as to whether the native 
Churches, made responsible for evangelical 
work, should or should uot have the con- 
trol of the money contributed for that pur- 
pose by the Churches who established the 
mission. Many other similar difficulties 
might be suggested as sure to arise. 

But 1 have said enough to indicate the 
work which, it seems to me, may be done 
by the committee appointed at Portland. 
I think it will be generally agreed that the 
mission of the American Board to the 
Armenians has reached its third and last 
period. ‘There is vothing to be gained in 
seeking temporary relief from present 
difficulties; but it may be worth the best 
efforts of this committee to decide, in view 
of all the experience of the American Bourd 
avd of other missionary sovieties, taking 
into consideration, also, the opinions of the 
missionaries and the native churches, what 
principles shall be adopted by the Board 
to govern its action in transposing the must 
of the Armenian missions to the native 
churches. This will involve the discussion 
of such questions as the following: Shall 
apy more missionaries be sent to the 
Armenians? Shall any who are pow there be 
recalled? Shall the missionaries withdraw 
from all superintendence of the churches, 
and how svop? Shall money be given 
directly to the churches or the ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, to be expended by them 
in evangelical work? How long shall the 
missiovaries retuin the control of the the- 
ological schools? How far is it practicable 
to transfer to the Armenians the prepara- 
tion and publication of books and period- 
iculs? Should the missionaries who remain 
devote themselves to the work of evungel- 
ists or to teaching and publishing? What 
is to be done with the real estate owned 
by the Board? Can the missionaries remain 
in Turkey and work exclusively for other 
nationalities without interfering with the 
work of the Armenian Protestant churches? 
How far should the Board aid schools? Is 
it wise to maintain the connection of the 
Board with the colleges at Aintab and 
Kbarput? 

I have not enumerated these questions as 
representing the whole problem, nor would 
I convey the impression that they can be 
easily answered or even that they all admit 
of an answer at the presenttime. I have 
simply sought to show the real nature of 
the only question which appears to me 
worthy of the consideration of that Com- 
mittee. I believe that it is possible, after 
due consideration, for the Committee, to de- 
cide upon and recommend to the Board a 
general plan for the completion of its work 
among the Armenians. For the perfecting 
of such a plan it would be well worth while 
to send a sub-committee and a secretary of 
the Board to Turkey in the Spring. 

I believe that the secretaries, the mis- 


had the question of sucha plan before their 
minds long enough to understand details, 
to appreciate difficulties, and to feel the 
necessity of substituting some clearly de- 
‘fined policy for the uncertain drift of the 
last two years. 

If such a plan can be devised and car- 
ried out, with such modifications as experi- 
ence may suggest, it will not only settle all 
difficulties here and secure the fruit of fifty 
years’ work, but it will serve as a guide in 
the managemeut of other missions and 
other societies. Such a result is worth all 
the time and labor which will be required 
to secure it. Is the Committee ready to 
undertake it? 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, Nov. 3d, 1888. 





HE LEADETH US. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ALICE CARY. 





“ Satu I be prophet, Human Heart? 
Shall I tell thee Sorrow stands 
Ready, with cold and cruel hands, 
Thee from thy chiefest loved to part ?”’ 
My soul was chilled with sudden pain; 
Yet thus I made reply: 
‘* My chiefest loved can never die! 
And even Earth’s friends shall live again.’’ 


Old Time smiled sternly: ‘‘ Thou art young 

And hopeful. What if sickness pale 

Makes nerve to bend and heart to fail, 

Which now with buoyant life are strong ?”’ 
‘* My strength lies not in hope or youth ; 

The ehildhood of immortal years 

Cannot be struck with mortal fears ; 

Even Death but rends the veil of Truth.” 


“* Death,’ thou presumptuous one! 
chance 
Within those doors of gloom 
He waits, dread shadow, till thou come; 
Watches thy heedless steps advance, 
Even to the open tomb !”’ 


“T will not tremble! I will trust ! 
My days are thine, O Saviour, dear! 
Thou seest all this coming year, 
Thou lovest me and thou art just ; 
Thy poor cbild will not fear.” 


per- 


Time touched ; the massy gates swung wide; 
I paused—a Voice not all unknown 
Spoke to my heart in sweetest tone: 
** Child, I will be thy guide ; 
Fear not to travel on.”’ 
1870, 





THE STORIED SEA. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL.—AN INTERLUDE. 


BY MRS. SUSAN EB. WALLACE, 
(Mas. Gen. LEw WALLACE). 


In aday of ennui she came aboard, and 
we knew her before she reached the stcam- 
er. No other girl wears a white necktie so 
high over the full, soft throat; no other 
travels in navy-blue silk, with solitaire ear- 
rings, not vulgarly large, but of pure water 
and fine setting; no other girl is so freshly 
gloved and chaussé (the word booted is too 
harsh for those delicate feet); and none 
other could or would so lightly mount the 
gangway, walk straight to us and say: ‘‘ We 
are country women, are we not? Then let 
us be friends at once.” How did she identify 
the two ladies in black, I should like to 
know? 

A miniature womav, impossible any- 
where on earth exceptin our land of fierce, 
cold and vivid sunshine; a lithe, pliant 
figure, of perfect shape, from the Arab arch 
of her foot to the small, compact head, 
well set on the sloping stoulders, 

After living some months among demure, 
suppressed European girls, much alike as 
rows of pins, who would regard as some- 
thing dangerous and revolutionary the 
young republican from ‘‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” this fairy 
came without question into our homesick 
hearts. - 

lt must be confessed she was rather con- 
spicuous. The fiveness of her toilet was 
noticeable, and on her arm wasa Roman 
shawl, or rather scarf—rainbow stripes on 

Llack ground—which harmonized well 


silken fabrics are not often used as travel- 
ing wraps oo the Mediterranean. She smiled 
as she touched my hand, bringing out two 
sets of dimples, one in each check, where 
the old war of the roses went on, and one 
below the long lower eyelashes. It flashed 
over her face like sunlight and kindled the 
lumivous eyes, which were neither gray, 
blue, nor brown—a mixture of these colors 
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moment unanimously fell in Tove with 

ber, except the Antiquary. He had taken 

fright at her first appearance. ‘‘ A pert. 

boarding school-girl,” he said, with «& 

sound between a snort and a groan, and 

fortified himself between the wheelhouse: 

and the guard, under a large umbrella; as 

though she knew or cared, if she bad 

known, what he thought. 

She was attended by a tall, gawky coun- 

tryman, who persisted in clutching with 

firm grip his own valise, in spite of persist- 

ent endeavors of the gargop. He was well 

dressed, but not able to carry off Lis tailor- 

ing,and was plainly oppressed by its superior 

make and fivish, to quote the esthetic and 

autocratic Devlin. The slouch hat, which 

identifies the native American from afar,,. 

was borne in a knotty band, the hand of a 

plowman, exposing a thick shock of 

hair, the color of a maltese cat. The 

breeze played softly with his shaggy locks 

and the rugged face was anxious, or was it 

only bored? 

He seated himself on a stool near us, ab 

sorbed in gazing at the small lady. he at- 

tended, though, in obedience to a signal from 
her, he shook hands iu sober, decorous, 
pump-handle fashion, smiled a bonny smile, 
and replaced the slouch between his knees. 
It is an established historic fact that our 
countrymen are a hat-wearing race, at- 
tached to their head-covering beyond all 
peoples, except, perhaps, the fez-wearers, 
who remove their national cap only in the 
seclusion of the haram; whereas ours occa- 
sionally uncover at meals. What was this 
giddy Western traveler thinking of, whea 
he thus bared the black, bushy locks, cooled 
with a gray frost, to the light of common 
day? 

‘‘Now,” said the newcomer, easily and 
pleasantly, as though we had known her 
for years, “let us tell our stories, like 
travelers in the story books. The oldest 
first.” This chapter would be entirely too 
long for even the gentlest of readers, did 
we record the facts we gave to our young 
friend; and then she took the word. ‘*‘My 
name is Regina Atwood. Nina is my pet 
name. Papa and Mamma (emphasis on the 
first syllable) ‘‘died when 1 was little 
—you are laughing at me—when I was only 
so high.” She held ber band about two 
feet from the floor. ‘‘This is my adopted 
father, my uncle. I have lived at school 
in acollege town; never was away from 
home till the Centennial.. Last year I had 
ty phoid fever, and my hair came out. Look!” 
She took off her bat, with streaming plume, 
and threw iton the bench, baring a head 
of short, close curls. ‘‘I don’t like these 
curls; they make me look so babyish. I 
lost my memory and sometimes it fails me 
yet. Weare traveling for my health. Are 
to summer in the Alps and wiuvter ino 
Egypt.” 

‘‘Beware of the icy winds of the Appe- 
nines and of Rome.” 

“Yes, they ure excavating, turning up 
the ancient plagues in Rome. The old 
gentleman yonder, camped under the 
umbrella, I don’t know why, for it neither 
rains nor shines”— 

‘*Don’t speak so loud.” 

“Well, then, the blooming youth in the 
green goggles, does he belong to your 
party? He looks—what was the word we 
used to use in composition?” She put a 
finger-tip to her forehead, ‘‘ Didaciic! 
That’s it. Didactic! Good to learn from, 
but not happy to live with.” 

“What a pretty hat,” said Thalia, turn- 
‘ing the litle turban on her fist, as she 
struck the congenial topic which makes the 
world of womankind akin. ‘‘ Paris?” 

“No, indeed. I made it myself, from 
scraps left of my dress. If ever 1 have to 
make a liviug, I shall not teach in the 
horrid schools, but shall open a milliner’s 
shop. ‘That feather used to be white. I had 
it dyed blue.” 

‘"Set me down as your first customer, 
Madamoiselle Atwood.” 

“Yes, thank you,” and, looking at my 
bonnet with a dash of mischief, which 
dimpled her variable face all over, she 
added: ‘‘Suppose we begin now.” 

‘Really, you don’t mean to insinuate 
this London purchase is vot the proper 
thing.” : 

‘*ButI do, though. That Alsatian bow 
is as old as the hills,” and, before I knew 
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whisked off the offending’ bonnet, had 
thrown a hood on my head, was blowing 
cinders from the bows, turning ribbons this 
way and that in dainty fingers, where I 
marked a single golden circlet. ‘‘ There, 
now, that is something less—less archaic, 
as your friend yonder might say. Uncle, 
the handbag, please.” The relative thus 
accosted had the eyes of a bloodhoun:, and, 
when bidden to this slight service, his air 
was that of a faithful dog when allowed to 
earry its master’s pocket-handkerchief. 
She drew from the satchel a copy of ‘‘ Lu- 
cille,” av old volume of Shakespeare, and 
a hand-giass. ‘‘ Now, look,” she said, ‘‘at 
my improvements.” 

‘I do not care to look in the glass.” 

‘*Bat you must.” she insisted, with a 
pretty, willful abeurdity, kneeling before 
me and holding up the mirror. ‘See! If 
poor Mamma had lived, she might have 
been like you.” Her varying face changed 
painfally. 

‘You need her, poor child; never more 
than now.” 

** So every one tells me; and I knowit, for 
there is always something wanting—want- 
ing. But,” she continued, brightening up 
again, ‘‘ | have Uncle, you see. Dear Uncle, 
he has been my playmate always. Every- 
body said we should go with the Cook’s 
Tourists, for company—the Cookies we 
call them; but he said no. We get on better 
alone, and I do not care how we go, so we 
do go. We meet such nice people at every 
turn. Can’t get away from them, if we 
tried.” 

There was an Oxford student aboard, 
with whom we had been friendly, a callow 
youth, in pinfeathery moustache, one of 
those brisk, dapper little men, reminders of 
bantam chickens, to whom the third and 
fourth vowels make the “‘ Niagara chord” 
that goes sounding through their lives 
eternally. He had the Dundreary skip, 
lisp, the Dundreary eyeglass (alas! poor 
Yorick!), and through the pane in his eye, 
as our wit named it, he surveyed the quick- 
silvery creature as he might a dodo, ora 
cassowary, or a specimen kangaroo from 
his own Australia. 

He came near, and I formally presegted 
him to the lovely, chattering maiden, and 
he plunged witb languid movement! into 
that subject on which, says Byron, all are 
fluent and none agreeable—self. She 
listened in an attitude of easy indifference, 
avd, when the platitudes ended, appeared 
unconscious of the existence of the auto- 
biographer. 

Thalia said, after a minute’s silence: 
“You live in a college town. No need to 
ask if you have troops of admirers.” 

“Tribes,” said Nina, unconcernedly, as 
one might say ‘‘that isa grasshopperregion.” 
** Would you like to see the photographs 
of the Senior Class of last year? And the 
faculty, too?” 

‘‘Never mind the faculty. Bring the 
young gentlemen.” 

‘Good taste on your part,” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘ Those bald old men are so di- 
dactic. She put on the blue hat, and, fol- 
lowed by uncle (I never learned his name), 
who watcbed like a faithful houad, she dis- 
appeared below, and quickly returned with 
a velvet case, full of card pictures. Then 
she cleared the bench, drew them out, and 
ranged them. ‘‘ There they are, now, like 
four and twenty blackbirds all in a row.” 

“Tell their stories to us. Won’t you?” 

“Oh! 1 don’t know family histories. 
Nothing about grandfathers, Darwinian or 
otherwise, and all that,” she continued, 
with a frolicsome glee, pleasant as the 
playful gambols of a kitten. ‘‘ But what I 
know I tell. Now the panorama moves. 
Here is the resthete, who thinks himself too 
sweet for anything. His room was tinted 
sea-green, with a dado and a bewitching 
frieze of lilies and swallows. The lilies 
were swallowing the birds or the birds 
swallowing the lilies. I never could tell 
which. Then he had a picture of Raphael, 
leaning his head on bis hand (so!), framed 
in old gold velvet, and under it a lamp, 
with curious figures, like the one Booth 
carries in ‘‘ Richelieu”; and he used to mur- 
mur about keeping the flame alive and 
Volive offerings of genius at the shrine of 
genius and the like.” 

‘* You did not admire him, then?” 

‘No, He was too, too utterly intense— 
slways talking about melodies in blues and 





melodies in grays. His wife would die, 
tryiug to keep at concert pitch with bis 
melodies: Hollow! hollow!” She turned 
the weak, expressionless face to the wall. 

“Now, here is Number Two, the ambi- 
tious youth, a candidate for fame, about to 
rush from the college campus into the arena 
of action.” . 

I looked at the boyish picture. 

“A plain face; but strong.” 

“Precisely. A good, ugly, hard worker, 
who took the first prizes—in fact, all the 
prizes.” 

* You admired him?” 

“Not at all,” said the little maid, will- 
fully, yet in a fresh-hearted, unspoiled 
way. 

“Very young, wasn’t he, to graduate?” 

‘*No, not very. He will vote at the No- 
vember elections,” a 

The Antiquary, who had the impression 
he was missing something good, had folded 
his tent and silently stolen upto look ut the 
picturer. Wesmiled at the different idea 
of youth she had from her listeners, feeling 
the sad longing of Winter for Spring. 
With a charming animation, she went on. 


**Here is the athlete, in base-ball cos- 
tume. You see! All muscle. In choosing for 
the German, we could always pick out those 
stumpy fingers above the screen. And here 
are the Cherubs, posed Jike the Sistine Ma- 
donna, rolling up their eyes at nothing. 
We called them the twins; but they were 
nokin. And this is the artist. He painted 
the regulation stork on the long panel; 
view of Lake George and the Prison of 
Chillon;a portrait of himself, with flowing 
hair and a long gown.” 

‘* Yours, too, perhaps.” 

She nodded. 

‘*A frightful thing! Looked likea dis- 
solving view, as bad in its way as his ma 
rine efforts on clam shells. His studio was 
a chamber of horrors; and then be was for- 
ever talking of inspirations, and that Art 
was his bride and he would woo no other, 
for it sufficeth him. A do-less fellow, who 
will probably end as a sign painter and 
call it Pompeian frescoes. 

‘Here is number nine. He looks pale, 
even ina photograph. Like Hamlet, man 
delights not me; no, nor woman neither. 
He died of consumption; overwork they 
said. The Shakespeare Club went in a 
body to the funeral. He was the oldest 
one of the class. They called him Nea- 
tor, as though he dated back to the days 
of Methuselab.” 

‘* How old was he, anyhow?” 

‘Twenty eight. It is pretty old, you 
understand.” Again her audience smiled 
to each other. 

‘*Here is the handsomest student in 
Camden College.” She passed the picture 
round to the listening group. ‘‘A very 
fine face,” said one. ‘‘ Very. It was such 
asbame he should be so poor. Was sex- 
ton, and the boys used to call him profess- 
or of dust and ashes. Expects to go as 
missionary to Honolulu. The strangest 
part of itis, he was the poet of the class. 
His speech commencement was in Spen- 
cerian verse. A splendid thing. He.is 
very different from the artist there, in love 
with himself, who is so dreamy and wil- 
lowy. His wife will have to support him. 
A masculine ivy clinging to some half-way 
oak, I suppose.” 

** You liked the poet, eh?” 

“I admired him,” she said; ‘‘but he 
was too lofty for me. See that!” She 
handed a lank young man in _ turn- 
down collar and flying cravat. ‘He 
gives the whole of his mind to his neck- 
tie. John Crain by name. Just look at 
that silly ring on his thumb. He is a 
howling swell” — 

** Slang from a college town?” 

‘Yes. I must use a little now and then. 
He—” Just there nasudden gust caught 
the cards. We scrambled for them; but 
one went overboard. 

‘Look fora storm to-night,” said An- 
tiquary. ‘‘ There is a howling swell in the 
sea,” and, afterthe manner of men who 
rarely indulge in a witticism, he dropped 
his prim manoer and beamed with delight 
at bis owp smartness. 

“Capital!” said the maiden, graciously, 
with a sunny glance that would have melted 
a harder heart. 

The punster lifted an embroidered India 
cap, that made him look like a scarecrow, 
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and bowed his thanks. She held the cards 
tightly iv her hand, and, as the photograph 
of the senior, witha ring on his thumb, 
floated off on the turquoise blue water, she 
waved them at it. 

**Good-by. Good-by, John Crain. Give 

my love to the nymphs and the oaiads, 
down in the corals and amber; most of all 
to Undine, and tell herI love ber, I love 
her.” 
“But I must get on with my gallery of 
illustrious men,” she continued, gayly. 
‘*Here isthe heavy German scholar. Blonde, 
studies late at night, and never goes to 
church.” She handed the portrait to the 
Oxford bantam, whose feathers rose while 
he surveyed itas from a prodigious hight 
(say the Ghizeh Pyramid) through the Cy- 
clopean glass, 

‘*Suppose, aw—aw foreigner like this 
should address aw—aw lady like, like 
aw—” 

** Like that?” said Nina, archly, holding 
up her own childish face on a card. 

“Yes, exactly. Like that. What aw— 
what would the aw—the lady say?” 


His manner was not rude, but the words 
meant more than met the ear. She looked 
steadily at him with those frank, fearless, 
dark eyes. ‘‘I suppose she would proba- 
bly smile, and say: ‘Thank you; but [ can- 
not think of marrying a man disqualified 
by law from holding the office of President 
of the United States.’” 

It was as neat a stab as any Italian 
woman ever gave with the silver stiletto 
which serves her fora hairpin. The Oxford 
man looked at her in a dazed, bewildered 
way. She yas cool assnow and moonlight. 
Then be slipped out of sight. 

** My little country woman, you take your 
fate dans vos deux mains, as our French 
cousins say.” 

‘‘Oh! T didn’t mean anything,” she said, 
innocently, and chattered on indifferent, as 
though Oxford bad swung off on one of 
the rivgs of Saturn. If it was acting, it 
was perfect. 1 did not know. I never 
knew if it was more or less than that; but 
she never brushed away a gnat with less 
concern, 

‘* You have had enough for to-day,” she 
said, with sudden variation of expression, 
which gave the final charm to her evanes- 
cent beauty. “Run over the rest, and I 
will put them up.” 

I glanced at the remaining cards and 
counted them, ; 

‘‘Here they are. Twenty-one, twenty- 
two: you said there were twenty-four. 
Where is twenty-four?” 

*‘ Yes, one went overboard.” She hesi- 
tated at a temptation to tell a fib, and 
affected to search among the shawls for the 
missing senior. Involuntarily she put her 
hand to her bosom. A strong bound of the 
heart it was which sent the upspringing 
flash of scarlet flame into her cheek. Ab! 
little one, the secret was out. I, too, have 
dweltin Arcadia, and know what was at 
the end of the Venetian chain clasped 
round the white neck, with vows and prom- 
ises and never-ending kisses. In that soft 
resting-place, ‘a thing to dream of, not to 
tell,” over the heart which beat so fast, was 
hidden the portrait of the missing senior. 
The burning blush passed, leaving a hot, red 
spot in her cheek and a fluttered nervous- 
ness took possession of her. The whiic 
hand trembled like a tendril in the breeze, 
as she stooped, pretending to button her 
shoe; but she could not hide the flush 
which reached to the kinky curis at the 
back of ber neck. 

‘* Now, I must look after Uncle’s bangs,” 
she said, in a merry voice, and, turning 
where her guardian eat, she began to 
smooth bis gray locks with love pats, now 
and then hitting him a little tap under the 
chin with the back of the brush, to make 
him hold his head up. A thousand careless 
graces waited on her steps; not the rich gift 
of beauty only, but witching ways not to 
be described—a force resistless as the airy 
kiss of the first fragrant breeze of Spring. 
You open your wiodow and your heart; 
you turn your face to it, and would kiss it 
back again, if you could. 

As for Uncle, at first I took him for a 
well-meaning idiot; but, finding a gleam of 
intelligence in his peculiar face, gave him 
the benefit ofa doubt and made hima patient 
study. Afterall, there is nothing so inter 
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case not named iv the lists of medical 


works; one where the heart bad absorbed 
the brain and there was thought of only 
one object, Easy to see there were but two 
places iu the world for him: where she was 
and where she was not. To be near was all 
the dumb worshiper asked or wished; 
and with his idol was supreme content. 
It radiated from the strange eyes, so fierce 
at times, aod again, when bent on 
her, so fond. I have seen that rapt, ecstatic 
look in the shining morning face of young 
lovers; in the mother, when she feels fur 
the first time ber first-born’s breath; but 
only in this instance have known iton the 
face of a person of mature years. 
He closed his eyes, and she.told him he 
looked too sweet for anything; whereat 
the doting uncle smiled such an inane 
smile I do believe he believed every word 
she said. The hair-dressing ended, she 
seated herself in his lap, in defiance of the 
prejudices of civilization—our refined 
and polished civilization, which allows our 
daughters, those fresh and virgin blossoms, 
to go whirling and whirling in the coarse 
clasp of a blasé man of the world, to the 
swell of voluptuous music, the dreamy 
waltzes of Strauss, pafting arm in arm to 
the last siretch of nerve and muscle, not 
infrequently coming down in a heap on 
slippery floors, dropping, at last, exhausted 
ona sofa. 
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ELIZABETH SCOTT.—I. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


In 1769 was published at Bristol ‘‘ A Collee- ~ 
tion of Hymns Adapted to Public Worship,” 
by John Ash and Caleb Evans, the lattera 
somewhat celebrated Baptist. Itisa venerable, 
slabsided, orthodox production, with the 
slightest taint of Wesleyan doctrine and 
trochaic meters. The chief writers are Watts 
(182), Doddridge (88), Steele (65), and Mer- 
rick (23). It contains some rather important 
originals by Beddome, D. Turner, and a few 
others, and twenty-one by Miss Scott. These 
last are signed ‘'S.”’ and receive no further 
mention in the preface than a general ac- 
knowledgment to ‘‘various friends, who 
have kindly contributed any original pieces.”’ 
Yet this was the first notable appearance of 
anything from Mrs. Williams’s pen; for her 
pieces in the ‘‘ Christian Magazine,’’ 1763—4, 
seem to have won no special attention. If 
Mr. Evans receive’ this large present (full 
five per cent. of his whole book) direct from 
the author, or, indeed, had any knowledge of 
her, he might have indicated the fact. It was 
a rare thing for hymns to cross from America 
to England in those days; indeed, there was 
but one parallel case, in those of President 
Davies, which were published by Dr. Gibbons, 
with his own, in this same year, 1769, Com- 
pilers are more courteous to their contrib- 
utors nowadays, though contributions are 
more abundant and less needed, 

In 1806 John Dobell published, in London, 
his famous *‘ New Selection,’’ including twen- 
ty by Miss Scott, twelve of which (not four- 
teen, as usually stated) were notin Ash and 
Evans. He had a much larger choice of 
bymns and authors than Evans, and offered 
histhanksin this sweeping way: ‘‘Many of 
them are taken from manuscripts, which I 
deemed too valuable to be suffered to remain 
in obscurity, and some have been supplied by 
friends.”’” And this is all the explanation we 
are likely to get of how our author’s MS, came 
to bein Dobell’s bands so long after her death, 
and its use by Evans. From these two books 
her hymns, or some of them, were copied into 
hundreds of others, out of which they have 
been sung by millions of people. I proceed to 
cite the more notable ones, retaining ber own 
orthography and capitals: 

“ Awake our drowsy Souls; 
Shake off each slothfull Band.” 
This is on pages 64—66 of the MS., headed “A 
Hymn for a Lord-Day Morning.’’ It has six 
stanzas of Hallelujah Meter, the first five of 
which were adopted by Evans, No, 307, with 
some textual changes. He was followed by 
Rippon (1787), H. 349, from whom Williams & 
Boden took four stanzas for No. 452 of their 
important collection, 1801. Dobell for the 
first time printed all six stanzas (547), retain- 
ing Evans’s emendations. More or less of the 
piece may be found in Dr. Hatfield’s Collec- 
tion, Dr. Hitchcock’s, and ‘‘ The Service of 














In Mr. Spurgeon’s “Our Own Hymn 
Book”? (1866), which was revised by Sedgwick, 
the bymnologist, this piece bears date 1868, 
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In 1810 or later Thomas Cotterill rewrote 
the firstand second stanzas, and altered the 
third and fourth, making it begin 

“Awake,ye saints, awake, 
And hail this sacred day.” 
In this shape it now stands in the Episcopal 
and Methodist Hymnals and in the Baptist 
Hymn Book and Praise Book. 

In Nettleton’s “Village Hymns” 
No. 812 is the latter half of this: 

“Gird on, great God, thy sword.” 

* Awake, my drowsy soul ; 

These airy visions chase.” 
On page 51 of the MS.: “ A Morning Hymn.” 
Nine short meter stanzas; all but the seventh 
used by Evans, 69. This is one of her finest 
pieces; but it {is betier known as begun by 
Rippon (494) witb the second stanza: 
“ See how the mounting sun 
Pursues his shining way.” 

or as altered by Dobell (440), who substitutes 
rising for mounting, Thetwo rival Presbyteri- 
an Hymnals of 1867 and 1874, and, doubtless, 
some other books abrftige still further and be- 
gin with stanza fourth : 


(1824) 


“Serene I laid me down 
Beneath His guardian care.” 
“ All hall, Incarnate God.” 

P. 82, MS. ** The Increasing Glory and Perpetu- 

ity of the Messiah's Kingdom. Occasioned by 

ye Admission of tw@ Persons (the One very 

Antient the Uther Young) into the Society.” 

(Dobell. in a foot-note, absurdly calls the 

former *‘ an aged saint.” A saint would have 

** joined meeting '’ many years before.) Four 

stanzas H. M., adopted by Evans, Rippon, 
/Boden, Dubell, and a great many more; as in 

our time by Dr. Hatfield, Dr. Hitchcock, and 

the “ Bervice of Song,” 

“The God of Love will sure indulge 
The flowing tear, the heaving sigh.” (1751.) 

P. 118 M8. The second of two elegies—‘' On 

the much-lamented death of Mr. R. H.”’ Five 

stanzas, Long Meter, used by Evans, Rippon, 

and Dobell, as also by two Unitarian collec- 

tions of note—that published at Salisbury, 

1778, and that of Dr. Kippis, 1795. Since 

widely circulated ; now preserved by Dr. Hat 

field. 

“Why droops my soul, with grief oppressed 7? 
Whence these wild Tumules in my Breast?” 
Christian Magazine, 17638. P. 58 MS., Jesus 
the Great Physician, Psalm cxlii, exlifi; oneof 
her best pieces and a fine example of the 
old style io bymo-making. Seven stanzas, 
L. M., of which Evans has 1, 8, 5,6, and 7 and 
Dobell all but the fourth; while Williams and 
Boden mix four stanzasof it withas many of 
theirown. One must go back to the Sabbath 
Hlymn-Book (1858) for this. It should have 

lived longer. 
“When Abr’ham full of sacred awe, 
Before Jehovah stood.” (1751.) 

“A Hymn fora Fast Day, Gen. xviii, 85,” 
MS. p. 89. Eight stanzas, C. M., whereof six 
are accepted by Evans and Rippon and four 
by Dobell. Lung and largely used, this has 
now dropped out of sight. 

“God of my Life, to Thee belong 
The thankfull Heart, the Gratefull Song.” 

“On Recovery from Sickness,’’ M8. p. 117. 
Five stanzas, L.M, used entire by Evans, 
Rippon, avd Dobell. Three of them are re- 
tained in the Plymouth Collection, 1855. 

The remainder must be reserved for another 
article. 

Lagiog UNIversirr. 


a) 
Sanitary, 


REST AND LAZINESS.—CONTENT- 
MENT AND HEALTH. 


A Newark editor bas recently written, in his 
usual spicy way, upon the Beauty of Laziness; 
while Herbert Spencer, with the more measured 
tread of a philosopher, has discussed the relation 
between work and rest, 

We can easily see how American life gives 
the impression of intense hurry and of excess 
ive wear and tear. It sometimes is amusing 
to see how very excitedly people will move on 
a very small occasion and for very little things, 
Jobn Brown tells of some one who was always 
running at full speed to chase only half penniés. 

Our editor takes the view that most of these 
fast-going people have more speed than en- 
durance and claims that such are much like 
“Mosquitoes, Spitz dogs, lightning-rod men, 
book agents, and bill collectors.”” I once tried 
to hurry an old man by telling him “ never to 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day.’» 
*“ Ah!’ said he, “in sixty years I have left so 
many things for to-morrow which have turned 
out first rate.” Mr. Spencer, in his philosophic 

view, seems to think that the process of evolu- 
tion has’ brought out an over-active type of 
humanity. “ The stern discipline of social life 
has graduaily increased the aptitude for per- 
eistent industry, until among us and still more 
with you work has become with many 8 pas 
sion.”” “The American, eagerly pursuing a 





passing day offers him; and, when the future 
good is gained, he neglects that, while striving 
for some still remoter good.” He then affirms 
that the restlessness for greater activity has 
reached an extreme from which there must be 
a reaction. We do not wonder that he is 
struck with the number of faces which tell in 
strong lines of the burdens that have been 
borne, or with the bald or gray heads which 
seem to tell of premature change. And, as he 
goes on to speak of the relations between bodily 
health and mental strain, one cannot but feel 
that he has an inward consciousness that his 
own plan has been that of overwork, and that 
he needs to practice the gospel of rest, as well 
as to inculcate it to others. Whatever may be 
the theories as to heredity or as to the influ- 
ence of the passing generation upon that just 
coming on the stage of action, it is certain that 
the impress of American life is that of nervous 
activity. The high-pressure movement {s too 
often not that of a manifold horse-power en- 
gine, but of one which is puffing and blowing 
with a power of generating steam too small for 
the load it is attempting to carry. Weare of 
those who have great confidence in the possible 
resources of any well-trained and well-disct- 
plined man or woman. The amount of positive 
work of which such are really capable is simply 
grand. For such not to work is simply a loss 
of capital, with no occasion therefor. A very 
great thinker, who is in good health, said to 
me: “‘I cannot tell you the real refreshment 
which I get from writing an essay for a quar- 
terly.’’ Work is a function so natural that it 
must not be curtailed or too much abbreviated. 
But {ft is just because of this that a full under- 
standing of the laws of relaxation and rest are 
so important. Only two things tell upon most 
workers toward disaster. The one is such 
irregularity of work as is a strain or overtax; 
and the other such an unremitting routine as 
breaks one by atreadmill tire. Jugt as mapy a 
man is more injured by one race to overtake a 
railroad train than by weeks of steady work, so 
a few nights of unremitting toil mars the 
power of one who could have endured weeks 
of systematic study. Where there are unavoid- 
able demands or where the inspiration of the 
time will not let the writer stop there must 
be such compensation by frequent refreshment 
and long subsequent rests as is a full compen- 
sation and will restore the equilibrium. These 
systems are very pliable within certain limits, 
but also very slow to recover tension where 
there has been persistent overstrain. The 
thorough value of sleep cannot be overstated. 
The toiling working-classes would be vastly 
benefited if the long smoke of the evening 
could be omitted and a good room and a good 
bed receive the tired body for the refreshment 
of an eight-hour sleep. There is no eight-hour 
law so important as that. Those of more 
active brain work need not only this ; but that 
recreation which comes from some form of 
exercise for the body that shall act as a rest for 
the brain. Either by the waik or ride, or such 
a bath asis followed by thorough friction of the 
skin, the body is made to do its part of the 
work of life. The rest of mere relaxation is 
also very valuable. There is such a thing as 
cultivating a habit of waking thoughtlessness. 
There is a kind of non-existence without sleep 
that can be cultivated for a little while at a 
time, after which one can return to work, just 
as the laborer is rested by the few minutes of 
recess. 

The social life and the amusements of a peo- 
ple need to be carefully restricted, just in the 
same direction. There are social pleasures 
which, while enjoyable and relaxing, are not 
recreating enough for coming work. So there 
are amusements which have all the advantage 
of change of scene and withdrawal of concen- 
trated thought ; but which are so much an ex- 
ercise of the physical and mental powers as to 
fatigue. The law of assortment of play is as 
important as thatof employment. But let all 
live Americans heed the admonitions we are 
receiving in many ways, and see to it tha: life 
has more comos and semi-colons and periods, 
and fewer Italics and exclamation points, 


Sine Arts. 


For several years the enterprising firm of 8. 
Prang & Co., of Boston, have offered eompeti- 
tive prizes, whose primary object, doubtless, is 
their own profit, but which is a very decided 
factor in stimulating design and promoting 
popular interestin art. At the last competi- 
tion four thousand dollars were given in eight 
prizes for Christmas card designs, four 
awarded by popular vote and four by a com- 
mittee of artists. The prizes were secured by 
six individuals: Miss Dora Wheeler, receiving 
both the first popular and first artists’ prize ; 
Mr. Walter Satterlee the second popular prize ; 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, the second and third 
artists’ prizes; Frederick Dielman, the third 
popular prize; Miss Florence Taber, the fourth 
popular prize; and Alfred Fredericks, the 














future good, almost ignores what good the 





three things are certainly desirable. First, a 
religious and poetic thought; second, good 
drawing; and third, good coloring, the color- 
ing being sacb as is best suitable to the limita- 
tions of chromo lithography. Among these 
cards only one bas in apy marked degree the 
first requisite, and it speake hopefully both for 
our people and artiste that they have, with one 
consent, recognized this devout thought and 
given it the tirst place, as it should have, 
before brilliant color or accurate drawing. 
Miss Wheeler’s card represents the want and 
sin of earth in the shape of a homely, haggard, 
gaunt woman, with two clinging children, 
leaning against a bare, Winter tree, standing 
on a globe, looking up for helpto the beay- 
enly light, where, in the center of a 
golden sun, is the vision of the Mother 
and the Cbhrist-child. The curve of the 
mantle of the Holy Mother forms a crescent 
shape. The sun, in which the figures float, 
forms a second, whije the dark group below 
repeats the same curve. The coloring is deli- 
cate, the gold of the sun keeping it from cold- 
ness. It isa small matter whether the Christ- 
child really can rest on its mother’s band, or 
whether drapery could fall in such a curve as 
this. All this seems trivial when the whole 
feeling is earnest and good. 
The second artists’ prize, the praying child, 
has altogether too serious and derout a face to 
be praying to Santa Claus. That child knows 
better, and the legend below is out of place, 
and the face of Santa Claus above as an object 
of devotion makes the card a religious offense. 
The tone is warm and harmonious. The third 
artists’ prize, also by Lizbeth B. Humphrey, is 
much pleasanter in thought. This represents 
the Angel of Peace, with dove near by, and olive 
branch in hand, and surrounded with a border 
of olive leaves and berries. One wonders that 
the old verse from Milton’s Christmas Hymn 
was not used for this card: 
‘She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and 

land.” 
Celia Thaxter, sweet songstress of the sea 
though she be, bas not yet learned better than 
pious John Milton the real glory of Christmas 
Day, whose song canuot be sung perfunctorily 
to fit the needs of any Christmas chromo card. 
A few verses by her, written apparently to order, 
to fit the pictures, are put on the back of each 
of these three artists’ prizes. We wisb they 
were not there, 
The second popular prize card (Walter Sat- 
terlee’s) is pleasant in design and thought and 
rich io color. It represents children singing 
Christmas carols with the angel song, and, 
from its cheerfu) subject and coloring, may 
find as many purchasers as the first prize. The 
tbird popular prize (Frederick Dielman) repre- 
sents children caroling before their Christmas 
tree. The idea isnot new, but the children are 
pleasant children and the one with the trumpet 
is a particularly nice child. The motto on the 
sides is rather tame. The fourth popular 
prize card (by Florence Taber) is the gathering 
holly for Christmas decoration. The thought 
is old, but the,coloring is pleasant. These 
old-fashioned children are undoubtedly pret- 
tily dressed ; but their wraps are not suitable 
fora snow-storm. A less esthetic and shorter 
gown would, we are sure, be more suitable for 
holly-gathering, if not for a Christmas card. 
In spite of these practical objections, the color- 
ing is so pleasant that some will choose it 
before the others, The fourth artists’ prize 
wis probably much pleasanter in the 
original than in the chromo, which seems 
to present, more than any of the others, 
the difficulties of chomo lithography. The 
coloring being strong, it proclaims the 
chromo before it tells the story of the 
picture, which represents a child waking up 
on Christmas morning to the delights of new 
toys. The bright color may make the card 
popular with cbildren. 
Whether the artists orthe people voted the 

more intelligently each must judge for him- 
self. We are glad that the only one of the 
seven which carries a strong, deep, fresh 
thought, which isa poem of pathos in color, 
received the swardof both artists and people. 
On all the others the people differed from the 
artists and we think the people showed quite 
as good taste as the artists. Especially is the 
second popular prize much more charming 
than the second artists’ prize, and the same 
is true of the fourth, though neither is much 
more than decorative. We thcnk Prang & 
Co. for their fresh exhibition of enterprise, 
and add that they have been remarkably 
successful io their execution of the designe. 
Only one of them, the fourth artists’ by 
Mr. Fredericks, conspicuously suggests the 
ebromo, and that because the colors are not 
chosen with a view to the limitations of the 
chromo-lithographic art. We trust the popu- 
lar interest which has been taken in these 
competitive exhibitions may encourage Mr. 





fourth artists’ prize. For a Christmas card 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 10th. 
HIS RESURRECTION .—Makzx xv1, 1—8. 


Notes.— When the Sabbath was past.”"—Im- 
mediately after sunset Saturday night.—— 
“ Mary Magdalene.”"—There may have been 
one or two others besides those bere men- 
tioned. Luke mentions Joanna. Jobn men- 
tions only Mary Magdalene. * Bought 
spices.""—Probably they were among the most 
wealthy of the womeo who “‘ ministered” to 
him. Luke implies that the spices were bought 
Friday. Perhaps they were then only bar. 
gained for and were got Saturday night.——— 
* Anoint him,.""—The spices, aloes and myrrh, 
were mingled with oi! and put on the body and 
grave-clothes. Nicodemus had already put 
spices on the clothes. * First day of the 
week,’ —Sunday. ‘When the sun was 
visen.""—John says: ‘‘ When it was yet dark.’* 
It probably grew light as they approached the 
sepulcher. “* The stone from the door.""— 
Probably shaped like a millstone and which 
could be rolled back tuto a niche ‘* For 
it was exceeding great."—This seems to explain 
not what immediately precedes, but the end 
of v. 8. “* Eutering into the tomb.’’—There 
was first a chamber large enough for several 
people to stand, possibly with the niches, or 
shelves, forthe bodies on the sides, possibly 
in galleries going out from this room.——— 
** A young man.’’—Otherwise described as an 
angel; not necessarily with wings.—— 
** Amazed,”’—So astonished they did not know 
what to say.- “ His disciples and Peter."— 
Especially Peter, ashe was the leader and as 
he had so recently denied bis Master and 
needed encouragement. “Into Galile: 
there shall ye see hin.”—And yet they did see 
bim that very day—all but Thomas, and 
Thomas, with them all, saw him the next San- 
day. But the disciples, five hundred of them, 
did see him in Galilee later. ** As he said 
unto you."—At the last Supper. ** Said 
nothing to any one.’’—Of course, while fleeing 
away and until they came to where the dis- 
ciples and Peter were. 

Instruction.—The women kept the Sabbath 
day. Noteven for the purpose of anointing 
the dead did they break the Sabbath. Christ 
had not taught them to disregard the Sabbath, 
evenif he had taught that it was not to be 
observed with painful strictness. 

Christ’s day in the tomb was the end of the 
Jewish Sabbath. After that the Lord’s day 
gradually took its place as the Christian rep- 
resentative of the Sabbath and a memorial of 
our Lord’s resurrection. 

No honor is too much that we can give to 
the Saviour. Even bis dead body, which could 
not be benefited thereby, might well be em- 
balmed in costly spices. We need not fear 
making our churches too beautiful, our services 
too elaborate, if we do not thereby sacrifice 
the spirit of devotion or do not incur the sin 
of debt. 

The women came very early in the morning. 
They bad a good and pious work to do and 
they wanted to be at it as soon as possible. If 
we do not get up early, to do good, the Devil 
will be ahead of us, todo evil. Whenever we 
go to a new communily to establish a church, 
we are more than usually fortunate if we do 
not find the rumshops there in force before us. 

No force of death could hold Christ. The 
power of Satan is always brief. In the end 
right will conquer, no matter how hopeless 
the case may look tous. Dare to do right, 
and you will not lose by it inthe end. 

It never occurred to the women that they 
would find the stone already rolled away. They 
did not look for an iuterposition of an angel. 
Yet, if we are on the watch for providences of 
God, we shall find them constantly. God goes 
before us and makes our way clear. 

The women came early, but the angel was 
before them. God had not forgotten his Son. 
He would not suffer his Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the hope 
ofthe world. It is the evidence of another 
life. Jesus died and rose again; he was seen 
of his disciples again and again. He was seen 
of five bundred at once. Because he is risen, 
our hope is not vain. We too shall live again. 
Our friends shall live again, 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the most 
stupendous miracle of all history. It made 
«_ristianity possible. There could not bave 
been the new religion without the resurrec- 
tion. It was needed to inspire the disciples. 
An unbeliever was once remarking that he did 
not see why he could not bimself get up a 
new religion. ‘‘ You can,’’ was the answer, 
**if you will only die, and rise again on the 
third day.”’ 

Why should the women have been sur- 
prised? Had not Jesus told them he should 
rise ? Their hearts were blinded so that 
they did not understand him literally. But 
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Rlissions. 


FIFTY YEARS OF A WESTERN 
INDIA MISSION. 








Tue first mission of the American Board, 
whose stations now encircle the earth, was 
begun at Bombay, in 1818. It was not only 
the first mission of our oldest missionary s0- 
ciety, it was also the first Protestant mission 
in Western India. Progress for many years 
was well nigh imperceptible. The first con- 
vert was a Mobammedan, baptized in 1819. 
The first Hindu convert, a man of high caste, 
was vot received until 1830, The first Brabman 
was baptized in 1831. At the end of twenty 
years one of the missionaries wrote home that 
“the number of true converts from idolatry 
has been less than the number of valuable 
lives that have been sacrificed in the rescue.” 
Truly a discouraging review and a no less dis- 
couraging outlook ; but achange was impend- 


In 1881 the city of Abmednuggur, 160 miles 
from Bombay, was occupied by the mission. 
This was the first inland station, and in a sbort 
time was found to bea far more bopefal field 
oflabortban Bombay. In due time converts 
multiplied,churcbes and congregations were 
organized, teachers and evangelists were edu- 
cated, native pastors were trained and or- 
Gained. Last year, asthe fiftieth anniversary 
of the starting of the work at Ahmednuggur 
drew near, arrangements were made for asuit- 
able memorial service, The historical papers 
which were read st that time have been printed 
and copies of them have reached us. They 
describe the growth of a Christian community 
and Christian institutions in the Ahmednuggur 
District. They trace the development there of 
‘the three main branches of missionary 
effort—the pulpit, the school, and the press. 

The first of these is the Central agency, 
that which gives direction and life to all. It 
has been the most largely adopted by the In- 
dian Missionaries of the Board from the very 
first, possibly to the too great exclusion, as 
some may think, of the other two, though 
never to their entire exclusion. It is tnterest- 
ing to notice in these papers in what a variety 

of ways preaching has been done, how new 
methods of preaching have sprung up, and 
how this agency has developed into strange 
and novel lines. At first the missionaries 
seem to have been bampered by their early 
education and prejudices. There could be no 
preaching without observing, at least, in part, 
some of the usualforms of preaching at 
home. But by degrees their methods became 
more limber; the missionaries began to adapt 
themselves to their environment—to preach 
in informal ways, sometimes even in ways 
which to a Christian audience would seem 
grossly out of place. Instead of invariably 
opening his Bible and expounding to 
a native audience, who do not acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Scriptures, some 
biblical passage, the missionary now, while 
carefully adhering to biblical truth, often 
makes no direct mention of the Bible in the 
whole course of an evangelistic address. He 
will, perhaps, cause a portion of a tract to be 
read, both to draw listeners and to introduce 
what he wisbes to say bimself; or he will have 
some hyffin sung to a native air, with a ring- 
ing chorus, and use that to suggest the sub- 
ject of bis talk; or he will exhibit a few pic- 
tures, with a magic lantern, from which he can 
derive lessons of Christian truth; thus in 
every way he studies to suit his methods to 
the intellectual state, to the customs, and even 
to the prejudices of his listeners, in order to 
win their attention, their interest, and their 
hearts. 

These are very valuable papers to any one 
wishing to study the methods used by success- 
ful missionaries to-day. They are extremely 
interesting to those that love to trace the way 
in which God leads his people, through dark- 
ness and through disappointment, to results of 
joy. They will be useful in the future to the 
historian of the Indian Church that is to be. 
It wasa year before the first inquirer asked 
the way of salvation. And he, when he came, 
proved to be only a poor, Jame beggar, in a 
little poor-house, which the benevolence of a 
few English residents had constructed, as a 
sort of base of labor for the missionaries, in 
thesé their earlfest’and their darkest years of 
toil. But bis coming aroused two others and 
the beginning of Christianity at Ahmednuggur 
was the baptism of these three paupers Of a 
despised caste in a poor-house, How different 
from the enthusiastic audience of a thousand 
native Christians who met, last October, to 
commemorate that day of small things. It was 
not until 1839, eight years after the station 
was founded, that the first Brahmans were re- 
ceived into the church, and not unti] 1856 
“that there was any large accession of con- 

verte, 

There have been connected with the Abmed- 
auggur station during the half century twenty- 
UX Wissionaries and twenty-seven women from 



















thiscountry. Their length of residence in the 
aggregate is 200 years for the men and 208 
years forthe women. Deducting time neces- 
sarily spent in studying the lauguage and in 
attention te other details of missionary work 
than that of preaching, it is estimated that 
these fifty-three Jaborers have spent in all 
150 years in direct evangelistic effort since 
1831. There have, also, been large numbers 
of native evangelists at work. Two native 
preachers were with the little band that first 
carried the war into Ahmednuggur. Fifteen 
years later there were eight native preachers 
and two teachers. In 1856 the namber of 
preachers had risen to 48. Since then there 
has been a steadily increasing development of 
the native agency; and the force now em- 
ployed consists of 12 ordained pastors, 86 
other preachers, 16 Bible women, 67 school 
teachers, of both sexes—in alJl 181 persons. 
During the balf century it is estimated that 
the native preachers and Bible-women have 
performed, in the aggregate, 1,202 years of 
evangelistic labor, making with the mission- 
aries’ total above reached, 1,442 years of work 
put into that Ahmednuggur district, with its 
population of near a million souls. 


‘* This means” [writes the veteran Dr. Fair- 
bank, whose paper contains these statistics] 
“a vast number of sermons, and addresses, 
and talks, and conversations, and discussions, 
and exhortations. And many of them were 
prepared with study aad care, and were de- 
livered with earnestness and witb prayer that 
they might prove the means of salvation to 
those who heard them. Had they all been 
thus delivered, it would seem that their ef- 
fects must have been far greater than those 
we see manifested in the churches and among 
the people of this region; but we would not 
speak disparagingly of the results that have 
been attained, in giving the people such 
knowledge of Christianity that there is a gen- 
eral conviction of its truth and of its surpass- 
ing excellence. Were not this people bound 
and held by the fetters of caste, we should 
see them coming in multitudes to profess 
Christianity.” 


That last sentence tells the story of difficul- 
ty and obstacle. See, also, what one of the 
able and trusted native workers has to say on 
the same subject. ‘The Rev. R. V. Modak, 
one of the first Brabmans coveted, writes as 
follows in bis paper : 


** Hundreds of my acquaintances among the 
bigher castes have told me that they would be 
baptized to-day and unite with the Christian 
Church, if there were no Mahars and Mangs 
[persons of very low caste] init. Many, with- 
out manifesting any religious scruples, come 
to us and est with us secretly, and they pre- 
serve friendly felations with our high-caste 
Christians. 1 believe that, if there had been 
no special caste difficulties, the number of 
high-caste Christians would to-day bave ex- 
ceeded the number of Mahars and Mangs that 
have been received into the Church.”’ 


The natural mode of growth is not from the 
top down, but from the bottom upward. It 
bas been demonstrated that a large accession 
of bigh-caste converts would not have tended 
to the purity of the infant church. Mr. 
Modak himself perceives this and proceeds: 


“Tf do not ssy they would have been Chris- 
tians of deep heart experience, like the few of 
high caste that have now come into the Church 
purified, as it were, by fire. But, as it was in 
the Roman Empire in the time of Vonstantine 
the Great, when it became advantageous to be- 
come Christians, many of the Romans became 
merely nominal Christians, 60 it would have 
been inthis land ; but I do not believe that it 
would have resultedin the real extension of 
the Kingdom of Christ or that it would have 
promoted the real welfare of this country. I 
believe thatitis far better for converts from 
the higher caste to come into the Church 
thro’ difficulties, as true coin, purified by 
fire. By this means the true growth of the 
Christian Church, the welfare of the land and 
the glory of God, are promoted. We must see, 
therefore, that the arrangement which has 
been established in the Providence of God, is 
the best possible one.”’ 


Yet it does not tell the whole story to say 
that itis caste which keeps men ont of the 
Christian Church in India. It is, rather, blind 
adherence to established usage, which is the 
secret caste of power. Caste authority is not 
ultimate ; it rests on custom. Thus it would 
be more accurate to say that the great obstacle 
to the Gospel in India is not caste per se, but 


~eustom. Those who have not themselves ex- 


perienced the difficulties of Indian missiovary 
work cannot appreciate the trials, and disap- 
pointments and manifold hindrances, which 
are rather implied and hinted at than de- 
scribed in these papers. This stupid and un- 
reasoning obedience to ancestral usage, which 
seems to be the very basis of a Hindu’s moral 
character and the source of his every action; 
the deep hold which their ancient religion has 
on their hearts and minds; the ignorance and 
apathy of the people; their willingness to as- 
sent to truth, but their unwillingness to obey 
it; the chasm which separates knowing from 
doing, conviction from character; the dismay 
and grief, theinsane rage, the violent outbursts 
of mingled anguish and malice, when a Hindu 
family of position finds one of iis members 
affected by the taint of Christian belief ; the 
hardship, sometimes even the persecution, to 
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their friends; the ostracism of the Chris- 
tian community; the loss of property, 
of wife, and children, of civil rights, of 
the means of livelihood often following bap- 

tism ; the water troubles, because the Chris- 

tians want to draw water from the public 

wells; the poverty of the people, especially 

of the Christians, which makes a self-support- 
ing Christian church seem at times nothing 
but an unattainable chimera; the weakness 
and instability of some who did run well, but 
have been hindered, that they should not obey 
the truth ; the confusion caused by fotruding 
missions, worked on different principles; the 
ungodly lives of some Europeans; the influ- 
ence of modert unbelief on intelligent minds— 
all these things and more bave tried our pa 

tience, afflicted our souls, and held back the 
fulfillment of the promises. Some of these 
obstacles are less now than formerly. Some 
are greater. Most ofthem are referred to in 
the papers before us. 

Are the results of the present in tbat old 
Marathi Mission incommensurate with the la- 
bors of the past? They are not. On the ojper 
band, the history of the past half century af- 
fords great reason for gratitude at the present 
and strong grounds of confidence for the fu- 
ture, Look at the story of results enumer- 
ated in these memorial essays. Compare the 
two native preachers of 1831 with the sixty- 
four preachers and sixty-seven teachers of 1881; 
the three Christians (paupers, at that) then 
with the 1,400 now ; the one little weak church, 
just struggling into being, with the score of 
cbarches that now dot the district, most of them 
under the efficient leadership of godly pastors, 
themselves children of the soil; sce the con- 
verts coming now at the anuual rate of over 150, 
while then some years passed without a single 
accession and the net gain of 23 years was 


only 172. Walk about the little Zion. See. 


the Ahmednuggur chapel, capable of holdinga 
thousand (if well packed), acapacily reached 
only by twoenlargements. Yonder is the lec- 
ture hall and unpretending dormitories of a 
theological school; here is the new building 
just erected to accommodate the Abmednuggur 
boarding-school for girls, the largest of its 
kind connected with any of the missions of the 
Americdn Board, where 150 girls are getting 
a Christian education. In another part of the 
city is the High School for Boys, just started, 
but already crying out for larger quarters. 
The pupils are mainly Hindus of bigh caste; 
but many of them come to church and Sunday- 
school for all that. Not far off are two schools 
of a lower grade for Christian boys ; and a Nor- 
mal School for training teachers, supported by 
an English society, which works in harmony 
with the American Board, though the schoc] 
is filled with youth from the churches of the 
latter and takes the place of one formerly con- 
ducted by its mission for a similar purpose. 
Away in the villeges are 53 common schools, 
each under a Christian teacher, with 780 
pupils, mostly heathen. Twenty-nine Sunday- 
schools, moreover, in Ahmedpnuggur and the 
districts, give ifistraction to 1,100 scholars, of 
whom less than half are Christian. It is need- 
less to say that all this was represented in 
1833 by absolutely nothing. 

Not less marked is the development which 
these papers describe of the third department 
of missionary effort—t hat of the press. We wish 
wehad space to go into detailshere. Suffice 
itto say that in biblical translation, in the 
preparation of school-books and tracts, in 
translations from the English, inthe writing 
or translating of Christian bymns, andin the 
editing of periodicals for the native Christians 
the records of the Ahmcdnuggur station show 
abundant labors, of which the fruits are yet 
largely to be gathered. 

Yet, after all, the importance and real 
greatness of the resalts thus achieved do not 
consist’so much in their numerical size as in 
the establishment of Christian institutions. 
The machinery of a Christian civilization has 
been set up. The stone which shall become a 
great mountain and fill the whole earth has 
been cut out of the mountain. Fifty years is 
not a long time for the beginnings to take 
shape and gather power of a work so vast as 
that of Christianity in Hindustan. 

Itis true that this historical review of the 
half century presents us with no startling inci- 
dents, no sensational passages, no sudden up- 
risings of the people, no vast and rapid ingath- 
erings of converts. It is a record of bard, un 
romantic work. There is but little that can be 
paraded in glowing colors on the pages of 
home reports. If the writers of these papers 
allude, incidentally, to the difficulties they 
bave encountered, they also show us how un- 
flinchingly those difficulties have been met, 
and how, one by one, they have grown or are 
growing less potent to hinder the progress of 
the advancing truth. May we not believe that 
the day of consummation and of triumph is 
drawing near, and that, when the centennial 
celebration occurs, in 1981, the story to be told 
will be more of reaping than of sowing; that 
the little one will bave become a thousand; 
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count the story of a century will be one of ex- 
ultant praise ; that the spirit of calm trust 
amid great obstacles which pervades the mod- 
est papers of 1881 shall be changed into the 
spirit of triumph over foes defeated and of 
joy at vast achievements? 





Tue discovery by Lieut. de Brazza of an 
easy, expeditious route to the Upper Congo 
by the Ogove River fs likely to have an im- 
portant bearing on missionary, as well as com- 
mercial enterprise. The Fiench Chambers 
have ratified the commercial treaties of De 
Brazza with the native chiefs on the north 
bank of theCongo, at Stanley Pool, and the 
Ogove River has already, in anticipation of 
this event, began to swarm with traders, The 
route to the Upper Congo is by the Ogove 
River, and thence a short distance overland to 
the Alima River, which flows into the Congo, 
a five days’ journey east of Stanley Pool. The 
De Brazza party have taken a steam launch 
over this route, transporting it from the Ogove 
to the Alima bya portable railway, over a 
road which bas been opened by these enter- 
prising Europeans. Once launched on the 
Alima, the steamer can soon run down to the 
Congo, which opens a thousand miles of navi- 
gation into the heart of Africa. The ad- 
vantages of this route over those of 
the Livingstone’s Inland and English 
Baptist Missionary Societies are very 
great. There are numerous impassable 
cataracts inthe Lower Coogo, which necessi- 
tate long and tedious land journeys, as we 
showed in a paragraph on the Congo Missions 
last week. As the Ogove is evidently to be- 
come a thoroughfare, the. position of the 
American Presbyterian Mission on it becomes 
of more importance. Dr. R. H. Nassau and 
his wife are vow at Talaguga, a point about 
200 miles from the mouthof the river, Hving 
in the bills, in temporary quarters, endeavor- 
ing to accomplish something among the 
Fonwe people. Dr. Nassau writes that he 
makes slow progress. He’ fs ‘treated with 
kindness ; but his message fé hot apparently 
understood. The euperstitioussavages think, 
because he talks about their souls, that he bas 
some mysterious power, by which be could 
rob them of their souls. On thisaccbunt; 
they shun him and fortify themseives against 
bis bewitching arts. Some time ago, when # 
chief fell sick, a gateway of fetish charms 
was erected, to keep away the evil influence of 
the stranger who “ete souls.” The chief got 
welland gradually the people are beginning 
to trust in the good missionary and bis wife. 
He says the passage of the Freneh through 
the country bas had a wholesome effect on 
the people, who, but for their fear of these 
foreigners, would interfere with travelers. 


....Some of the most degraded savages 
known are to be found in the numerous je- 
lands of Torres Straite, which almost permit 
Australia and New Guinea on the north to be- 
come one vast continent. The London Society's 
mission to these peoples, under the care of the 
Rey. 8. Macfarlane, is meeting with great suc- 
cess. The work is beingaccomplished mostly 
by South Sea teachers. At Murray Island 
eight of the young men have offered them- 
selves for training for evangelists to carry the 
Gospel to tribes which have not been reached, 
This is the system which worked so wellin 
the South Seas. Says Mr. Macfarlane: 


“At Saibai and Dauan the progress was 

equally gratifying. New churches were erected 
at each place and improved native houses 
buflt near the teachers’ neat white cottages. 
All the natives were clothed. These natives, 
like those in the South Seas, regard the wear- 
ing cf clothes as the badge of embracing 
Christianity. To them it is ‘the outward sign’ 
of what we hope is an ‘inward grace.’ 
Although they promised me some years 
to giveup skull-bunting and become Chris- 
tians, it seems thatthe public renouncing of 
idolatry and wearing clotbes only took place 
a few months sgo.”” 
Another station, Mabuig, has sent twenty- 
three youths to the training institution, which 
has in all sixty-nine. These students, says 
Mr. Macfarlane, ‘‘ are at it, with short in- 
tervals, from 6 a.m. till 4 P.M., including three 
hours for manual labor. It was very pleasing 
to hear two orthree young men, last Sunday 
afternoon, standing before a large congrega- 
tion, reading the Scriptures well, praying in. 
telligently, and delivering a most earnest ad- 
dress bearing upon my morning sermon, which 
was about. following Christ. From amongst 
these young men we shall send, in a short 
time, our first pioneer evangelist to the sickly 
coast of New Guinea, in the vicinity,of the 
Fly River.” . 


....The new mission party, consisting of 
four ministers and one layman, sent out to the 
Nyanza Mission, Central Africa, by the Church 
Missionary Society, had, at last accounts, ar- 
rived safely at Mpwapwa. 


.++eThe Church Missionary Society is about 
to establish a mission in Bagdad, on the Tigris, 
and to resume the abandoned mission in Cairo, 
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THE NATURE OF PROTOPLASM. 


Tue further we extend our knowledge of the 
owert avimals and plants the more we find 
they have incommon. Some naturalist at the 
present day believes that no line can be drawn 
between the two kingdoms, and the latest 
researches apparently confirm this view. Some 
of the lowest Infusoria, such as certain 
monads, act and look like plants, and it is 
only bya knowledge of the forms which con- 
nect them with undoubted infusoria that we 
ean with certainty affirm their affinities to be 
animal. 

Under these circumstances, the establish- 
ment of a distinct group or kingdom, the 
Protista, as Haeckel has‘done, as well as otbers 
before bim, for the lowest organisms, whetber 
plants or animals, is not only premature, but 
is illogical, and tends to confused notions as 
to the real physical basis of life-forms, whether 
vegetable or animal. 

When we bear in mind that, besides resem- 
bling each other in their form and mode of 
development, the material composing their 
bodies is apparently the same; the protoplasm 
of plant-celle, presenting under the micro- 
scope the same appearance as that forming 
the body of an ama@ba or monad, and also 
having the same physical property of contract- 
ility, which give to bacteria and bacilli, and to 
vegetable spores their power of motion, and 
to monads theirs—when we bear io mind that 
organized vegetable protoplasm looks and be- 
haves the same in a plantas in an animal, 
then we have good grounds for asserting the 
unity of organization which pervades the 
bodies of both plants and animals. It is this 
conception of the continuity of structure in 
the bodies of all living beings whicb should 
forbid tbe naturalist from taking the basty 
step of proposing to establish a neutral, pro- 
tist kingdom for organisms whose very exist- 
ence tends to prove the essential unity of or- 
ganization in all living beings. 

it has recently been shown by chemical ap- 
alysis that the protoplasm of plants is a com- 
plex substance. H.J. Reinke has published 
in the Botanischer Zeitung (88 no. 48) the re- 
sults of his examination of protoplasm ob- 
talned from Aithalium septicum, He dAiscov- 
ered in it the following proximate constitu- 
ents: plasmin and an albuminoid resembling 
the fibrives, vitellin, myosin, peptone, pepsin, 
nuelein, lecithin, guanin, sarcin, xanthine, 
ammonium carbonates, paracholesterin, traces 
of cholesterin, Athalium resin, a yellow pig- 
ment, glucose, sugar (non-reductive), palmit- 
ie, aud another acid, and traces of butyric 
acid, carbonle acid, fatty glycerides and para- 
cholesterides, calcium carbovate, palmitate, 
oleate, lactate, oxalate, acetate, formiate, 
phosphate, carbonate, sulphate (traces), mag 
nesium (probably phosphate), potassium pbos- 
phate, sodium chloride, iron (compound not 
determined), and water. Plastin can be sepa- 
rated by pressure from the liquid portions of 
protoplasm. The albuminoids, collectively, 
scarcely amount to 30 per cent. of the dry sub- 
stance, Hence, the supposition that proto 
plasm consists of albumen must be abandoned, 
and we must cease to compare a plasma cell 
with a particle of white of egg. 

Now, if the protoplasm of a plant be so 
wonderfully composite a substance as here 
represented, it is probable that the protoplasm 
of an animal is, at least, not less so. 

Another way of getting at the probable com- 
plexity in potential functions, so to speak, is 
the bebavior of the egg while maturing, and 
also of the varied results of the fertilization 
of a seed or anavimalegg. The arrangement 
and chemistry of the molecules of an egg 
must be correlated with the movements of 
the contents of an egg. While, then, funda- 
mentally plants and animals are alike in the 
general properties of their protoplasm, there is 
in the chemistry and, as we may style it, mole- 
cular morphology of their respective proto- 
plasms, a diversity which is suggested by the 
different kinds of plants and animals. 

These thoughts are suggested by a review in 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
of recent researches by R. 8. Bergh, a Danish 
naturalist, on certain cilio-flagellate Infusoria. 
These organisms beside cilia possess large 
vibratory lasthes, called flagella. They are 
rather large and the genus, Pendinium, a 
shelled form is one of the best known types. 
The hard shell or external membrane Bergh 
finds to consist of cellulose, or at any rate of 
some very similar carbo hydrate. It will be 
remembered that cellulose has, heretofore, 
ouly been known to be found in the animal 
kingdom in the Tuniecates, whose hard teste 
contain cellulose, a substauce prevailing in 
vegetable cell-walls. 

The protoplasm of these infusoria is usually 
divided into the ectoplasm and entoplasm. 
Bergh finds that the eatoplasm contains 
chloropbyll, diatomin (the yellowish-brown 
coloring matter of diatoms), and starch. 
Chlorophyll is already known to occur in many 











hitherto been proved to exist only in the green 
Turbellarians ; and diatomin has never before 
been known to exist out of the vegetable 
kingdom, Huxley states the differences be- 
tween avimals and plants thus: 


“The most characteristic morphological 

peculiarity of the plant is the investment of 
each of its component cells by a sac, the wails 
of which contain cellulose or some closely 
analogous compound ; and the most character- 
istic physiological peculiarity of the plant is 
its power cf manufacturing protein from 
chemical compounds of a less complex nature. 
The most characteristic physiological peculiar 
ity of the animal is its want of power to 
manufacture protein out of ‘simpler com- 
pounds.” 
It will be seen, says the reviewer (Prof. T. J. 
Parker), that both these distinctions break 
down in the case of these Cilio-flagillate In- 
fusorians, Their cell-wall is proved to be 
practically identical witb that of plants, and 
the presence of starch proves clearly that the 
chlorophyll has the same function as that of 
plants, the decomposition of the carbonic 
acif in the surrounding medium. 

Bergh believes that in many genera the 
nutrition is entirely like that of a plant, and 
that no solid nutriment is ever taken up. If, 
adds the reviewer, the Cilio-flagillata were an 
isolated group, Bergh’s researches would 
oblige us to consider many of them as indu- 
bitable plants, and it is only comparative 
morphology—i. ¢., the comparison of the 
whole series of Infusorian types—whicb for- 
bids this view of their affinities. ‘They are 
so closely allied, on the one band, to the 
Tiagellata, many of which possess the most 
undoubted animal characteristics, and on the 
other to the Cillata, which no one would 
dream of considering as plants, that their sys- 
tematic position must remain unaltered, and 
they must simply be taken as another and 
very striking instance of the impossibility of 
drawing anything like a hard-and-fast line be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms.” 

As a matter of fact, then, the boundary lines 
of the two kingdoms run into each other. 
Man cannot define the exaet limits of either. 
They may be also compared to two mountain- 
peaks of unequal size and hight, rising out of 
a common base or plateau. It is sometimes 
said that plants afford a basis for animal life; 
but countless protozoans, especially those on 
the high seas and of the ocean abysses, flour- 
ish when no vegetable life is found. Few if 
any algw live below the 100-fathom line, and 
below that depth the ocean bottom is packed 
with animal life. Indeed, much the larger 
proportion of animals are carnivorous. It 
is probable that plants and animals appeared 
nearly if not quite simultaneously. The first 
plant may have been like our existing bacte- 
ria, and the earliest animal like our moners 
and morads. 80 simple are both forms that 
each may bave soon diverged from a primor- 
dial bit of protoplasm, which may bave resem- 
bled the infinitesimal germs of the Ciliate In- 
fusorian, discovered by Dalliger and Drys- 
dale, with an objective magnifying from 2,500 
to 5,000 diameters. 


Biblical Reseach, 


PROFESSOR BERNHARD STADE, of Giessen, in 
his ‘‘Geschichle des Volkes Israel,’’ Vol. 1, p. 50, 
thinks that itis the Epbraimitic narrator who 
quotesthe Book of the Wars of Jahve; and 
Stade then surmises, upon the supposition 
that the second song (Num. xxi, 27—30) Is from 
the same source, that that book of songs was 
of Ephraimitic origin, and that it was not 
written till the time of the divided kingdom. 
To this Delitzsch replies that itis not certain 
that the Epbraimitic rather than the Judaic 
narrator is the one quoting; and that the 
supposition that the song ‘‘Come to Hesh- 
bon” is from the Book of the Wars of Jahve 
eontradicts the way in which it is introduced 
(Num. xxi, 27a). He likewise derides Stade’s as- 
surances that Israel did not settle in Northern 
Moab before going to the west of the Jordan, 
and that Sihon was really a king of the Moab- 
ites, whom tradition, by failing to understand 
this song, turned into a king of the Amorites- 
In closing, Delitzsch Insists that the denial of 
an I[sraelitic literature atthe time of Moses 
leads to the denial of the providential school- 
ing in Egypt, and that this renders all our 
knowledge of Israelitic history ehaotic. It 
may be remarked that the whole discussion is 
an example of the way in which words, in 
themselves of trifling import, may, by a singu- 
larcollocation, become of weight. There isin 
the words of the quotation nothing loftier than 
would be contained in the remark that the 
Hudson River stretched down to Jersey City 
and rested against the boundaries of New 
Jersey; and yet these words may, when they 
and the history are clearly understood, be of 
definite use in settling a date of biblical litera- 
ture. When, however, the reader observes 
that Delitzsch only urges for these words that 
they should have been written before the time 

















as ae 
| animals of widely se parated groups ; starch bas | of Omri (apparently not remarking the possi- 


bility of the words having been sung at some 
later, even temporary change of boundary 
lines), and when the only connection with 
“Moses is the “ some probability” that the said 
book treated of Mosaic and even pre-Mosaic 
times, he will be inclined to wonder why the 
quotation should be offered among the select 
“ Original Mosaic Words in the Pentateuch.” 
Scarcely anything could more clearly suggest 
the poverty of Mosaic words in the books in 
question. 








P evsonalities, 


As was noticed in the New York Tribune, the 
jife of the late Thurlow Weed almost spans the 
history of this country under its present Con- 
stitution. He was born before Washington 
died, and when Webster, Clay, and Calhoun 
were making their reputations he had edited 
several country newspapers and fought in the 
battles of his country. He was older than 
Seward, or Lincoln, or Greeley, and when Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun were dead he had not 
entered upon the most important part of his 
career. He was alive when Napoleon’s star 
appeared in the darkness of the French Revolu- 
tion and was already a young man when the 
Battle of Waterloo was fought. He lived and 
worked with three generations of public men. 
Most of the men who are now beginning to 
attract attention might have been his grand- 
sons. Benjamin Franklin died seven years 
before Mr. Weed was born. The lives of these 
two journalists take the world back into the 
reign of Louis XIV and beyond the birth of 
Frederick the Great. Anothersuch would very 
nearly reach the time of Shakespeare. 


.-Two plans are now being considered by 
the citizens of Concord, Mass., for s fitting 
memorial of Ralph Waldo Emerson. One is to 
build a handsome driveway running from the 
Emerson mansion, on Lexington Street, to 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, where Mr. Emerson’s 
body is interred, and on the rising ground outside 
the cemetery, which site overlooks the street and 
residence, erect a handsome monument to his 
memory. The other plan is to place astatue of 
Mr. Emerson in the Concord Free Public Library 
building or in the yard outside. Neither of 
these plans is as yet fully matured. 


..The funeral of the late Prof. Henry Dra- 
per took place on Thursday, the 23d inst., the 
Rey. Mytton Maury, of Goshen, Orange Co., 
N. Y., officiating. The pall-bearers were Prof. 
O. C. Marsh, of Yale College; Prof. Geo. F. 
Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania; Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, ex-corporation counsel; Gen. 
W. D. Whipple, of Governor’s Island ; Geo. G. 
Haven, O. O. Mills, and Henry Holt. 


....At the recent dinner given by Queen Vic" 
toria at Balmoral in honor of General Wolseley, 
Her Majesty did him the honor of proposing 
his health at her own dinner-table in kind and 
charmingly chosen words. Sir Garnet’s return 
for the queenly compliment was to couple with 
his thanks the proposal of the Duke of Con- 
naught’s health. 

..Tbe death is announced of the chief 
wife of Sidi Muley Hassau, Sultan of Morocco. 
She was the daughter of an Italian black- 
smith and firmly clung to the Christian faith 
al) her life, notwithstanding which she was 
honored by the Mobammedan prince with the 

rank of legitimate sultana. 


..Governor-elect Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 
married very early a daughter of Edwin A. 
Smith, of Philadelphia. His wife is reported to 
be a beautiful and accomplished lady, of win- 
ning manners, who will preside over the exec- 
utive mansion gracefully. They have two chil- 
dren, a little boy and girl. 

..Mr. Worth, the world-famous milliner of 
Paris, is declared to be in trouble, because he 
wishes to retire from business and cannot do 
so. He bas no one to whom he would be wil- 
ling to leave the business, his two sons being 
inclined to a military life, rather than to a 
man. milliner’s. 


. .Ex-Governor Colquitt, who was last week 
chosen senator from Georgia for the long term, 
was a major general in the Confederate Army 
and gained his title of the ‘‘ hero of Olustee ” 
by a remarkable victory over a superior force 
at the town of Florida of that name. 

«-«eThe new Bey of Tunis is described as 
‘a sbort-legged, obese little man, near- 
sighted and deaf,’’ who, when he desires to 
review the troops on horseback, must be lifted 
into the saddle. He was, however, at one 
time a strong and vigorous man. 

.-Captain John Ericsson is still living in 
New York, a bale, hearty old man, in his 
eightieth year. It istwenty years since bis 
little ‘‘ Monitor ’’ revolutionized the navies of 
the world by its attack on the ‘“‘ Merrimac.”’ 


.e«eThe dollar subscriptions to the Garfield 
Monument Fund of Cincinnati now aggregate 
about $10,000—enough forthe purpose. The 
statute is to be of bronze, full length, of herofe 
size, and mounted on a granite pedestal. 











[November 30, 1882, 


Blinisteriat —— 


ADAMS, W. H., inn Falls, W. Va., re- 
signs. 

ATEDOON, Epwarp E., ord. at Fort Dodge, 
owa 


BARBER, Cuaries W., ord. in Fentonville, 
Mich. 





BUNNELL, C. K., removes from Hermitage, 
N. Y., to Eldred, Penn. 

DURYEA, W114, ord. at Smyrna, Mich. 

GUIREY, Grorce, Oakland, Cal., accepts call 
to Paterson, N. J. 

HERITAGE, J., Turkey, Kan., resigns. 

HUMPSTONE, Jougn, | accepts call to 
Emanuel cb., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INGERSOLL, W. M., Youngstown, O., accepts 
call to Metropolitan cb., Washington, D.C, 

MacCLYMONT, D. T. Hackensack, | Fe 
ealled to Olean, n.Y. 

REED, H. W., ord. in Wyoming, N. Y. 

TRAVIS, G. J., removes from Iowa Falls, [a., 
to Yankton, Dak. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALDWIN, E. C., New Haven, called to 
Cheshire, Conn., for a year. 

DADA, W. B., accepts call to Stanton, Neb. 

DICKINSON, C. A., accepts call to Lowell, 
Mass. 

— C. W., accepts call to Cheltenham, 

o. 


EMERSON, J. O., accepts call to Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. 
FULLER, A., Aintab, Turkey, will take charge 
= pew church enterprise in Minneapolis, 
np. 
GLADDEN, Wasuarnorton, D.D., aceepts call 
to First ch., Columbus, O. 
GRIFFITH, Grorce W., ord. in Maywood, III. 
HARRIMAN, N. H., Bangor Seminary, will 
supply for a year at First ch., Brewer, Me. 
HAZEN, T. A.,-Goshen, Conn., resigns. 
HOME, J. F., ord. iv Viroqua, Wis. 
LINDSAY, Georee, ord. in Redfield, Dak. 
MoINTIRE, Oscar G., Yale College, invited to 
supply at Eagle Rock, Conn. 
MORRIS, M. B., Coal Creek, Col., resigns. 
ra E. C., Fargo, called to Crookston, 
pn. 


PERRY, Cuarres A., ord. in Memphis, Mich. 

ROBERTS, W.G., Hudson, Mich., called to 
Spring Valley, Minn. 

ROGERS, E. E., of Orange, Conn., accepts call 
to Morristown and Waterville, Mino. 

ROSE, Epwix, Vernon, Mich., resigns. 

SCUDDER, Henry M., D. D., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., preached his first sermon in his pew 

astorate in Plymouth cb., Chicago, Il., 
unday, November 19th. 

SHAW, F. E., East Machias, Me., withdraws 
bis resignation. 

SMITH, 8. D., of Crook City, accepts call to 
Lead City, Dak. 

STONE, E. G , West Suffield, Conn., called to 
Acworth, N. H. 

TODD, Joun W., last class at Bangor Sem- 
inary, accepts called to Paynesville, Minn. 

TOMES, Isaac N., Mattawan, Mich., accepts 
eall to Eddysville, Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARTLETT, J. A. (Cong.), Whiteball, Mich., 
accepts call to Paulding, O. 
BOGLE, 8. J., inst. in Kenton, O. 
BROWN, W. B., accepts call to Villisca, Iowa. 
oes A. C., Dysart, accepts call to Tipton, 
a. 


ELLIOTT, 8. W., removes from Thorntown, 
Ind., to West Union, O 

FLINN, Writu1iam, D.D., invited to supply in 

. Mobile, Ala. 

Sores, W.A., accepts call to Frank- 
lin, 

JIMESON, A. A., inst. in Beverly, O. 

JONES, L., closes his labors in Elbridge, N.Y. 

KERR, Rosert P., called to Petersburg, Va. 

LEENHOUSE, P. J., inst. in Florence, Kan. 

LICHTENSTEIN, Joun, D.D., died recently in 
Cincinnati, O., aged 69. 

MILLIKEN, Wruuiam F., Chili, accepts call 
to Tuscarora, N. 

ees, amen D., accepts eall to Watkins, 

PATTERSON, R. F., ord. 
Pena. 

anaes, G. B., closes his labors in Marcellus 

Y., and becomes principal of Canan- 

cuties Academy. 

STEEN, M. D. A., removes from Hinsdale, Iil., 
to st. Charles, Mo. 

VAN EMAN, J. W., removes from Williams, 
Ia., to Stella, Neb. 

WARREN, H. Vauuerte, Princeton, IIl., re- 
moves to Buchanan, Mich. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

CARDAM, W., Plymouth, Wis., accepts call 
to Basswood Grove, Minn. 

CLEVELAND, Epwakp H., becomes "; 
minister of Christ ch., Brooklyn, N, 

CRUICKSHANK, HaRrisox, M. D., ae 
a Mass., accepts call to Jamestown, 
R. I. 

ELLIS, J. - accepts call to 8t. Luke’s, Chureb 
Hill, Md. 

HAYDEN, Cuuxtes A., Xenia, O., accepts 
call to Gloucester, Mass. 


HOWLAND, Wi1.14M, accepts call to Passaic, 
N. J. 


and inst. in Mingo, 


MURPHY, R. Heser, Claymont, Del., accepts 
call to "Locust Grove, Md 


pases, K., removes to South Bethlebem, 


peentn ND, J B., removes from Dover, 
BH, to Medford, Mase ' 
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Pebbles. 


TRAVELING S00T: railway cinders. 


....There is one man in New Hampshire so 
stalwart that he wou’t even bolt bis doors. 


....-The prudent man has saved dimes all 
Summer, that he might have good quarters in 
the Winter. 





...-The False Prophet who is disturbing 
Egypt is the old man who knew how the elee, 
tion would go. 

e 


.-.-Bearlet fever is prevalent among the 
children. It breaks out in jackets, skirts, and 
Tam O'Shanter hats. 


...-A prima facie case: When a clock is 
accused of being behind time, there is some- 
thivg wrong on the face of it. 


...- What is the difference between a timid 
child and a shipwrecked sailor? One clings to 
his ma and the other to bis spar. 


-.--"* Yes, the electric light is a great in- 
vention,’’ muttered Flub, as he felt about the 
door; ‘‘ an’ every key-hole should have one. 


----In refusing to purchase his wife a $4 
bamboo easel, the wretch of a husband accused 
the partner of his bosom of trying to bam- 
booeasel him. 


...-Fashion bas decreed that ladies’ shoes 
shall be longer than their feet, and the West- 
ern women, one and all, declare that the idea 
is perfectly absurd. 


----“* Do the subjects of the Kiog of Daho- 
mey keep Sunday ?”’ was asked of a missionary. 
“Yes,” hereplied; ‘‘and everything else they 
can lay their hands on.”’ 


..-- Busy Editor (to troublesome applicant, 
who persists in calling): ** To-day is Thursday 
and I’m very busy. Suppose you call next 
Thursday, and then I'll tell you when to call 
again.’’ 


--.-One of the greatest advantages that the 
Masonic Order offers to every one who be- 
comes a member is that he stands a chance of 
becoming the oldest mason, if he lives long 
enough. 


..-“* How far is it to Manayunk ?”’ asked a 
weary Irishman, who was going there afoot. 
“Beven miles,” was the reply. ‘‘ Whom doyou 
wish to see there ?”’ ‘ Faith it’s meself I’d loik 
to see there |’’ was the retort. 


+.+-Professor (explaining the influence of 
different densities of air on sound) : “If, now, 
from here we should hear the steamboat whis- 
tledown in the harbor, what should we in- 
fer?”’ Bright Junior: ** Steamboat coming 
in.” 

e+--“‘John,” said the cashier’s wife, drop- 
ping into the bank in the midst of a shopping 
trip ‘‘ you forgot to leave me that money this 
morning.” ‘*‘ What name?’ asked the cashier, 
without looking up. “Name! name!’ ex- 
claimed the lady. ‘‘I am your wife.” ‘No 
doubt, no doubt,” answered the cashier, me- 
chanically, and going on with his writing; 
“but you will have to bring some one to iden- 
tify you.” 


-.--Among the crowd watching the seals at 
a zodlogical garden were a newly married 
couple, on a bridaltour. They gave all the 
restof the arimals the go-by, to observe the 
seals in the stone basin, and it was a full bour 
before they grew weary. Chilled by the raw 
airaud impatient over the waiting, the bus- 
band said: ‘ Come, darling, let’s go’u see the 
hyenas. The feller who said them seals would 
fly around and sing at 4 o’clock either lied to 
us or else this ’ere watch has gone ahead on 
Toe ag’in.”’ 


... Charles Lever tells of an Irishman who, 
while a wheel of @ stage-coach was passing 
over him, cried out: ‘‘ What’s this for?” We 
know ef an Arkansaw man who was equally 
self-possessed. While standing in a saloon 
where aparty of convivalists had gathered, 
& pistol belonging to one of the party was ac- 
eidently discharged. The Arkansaw man fell, 
shot through the body. ‘Blamed if I under- 
stand this!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why that pis- 
tol should select me, when older menare pres- 
ent, is beyond my mental research.” 


--.-One burried kiss, one ew'ft and short em- 
brace, 
Then out he dashed—witb fear upon bis 
face. 
Clear through the window, whose dis- 
mantled frame, 
Hung round bis neck like ao aureole of 
flame. 
He turned not back, for there, with looks 
malign, 
Stood her stern pa, who wore a number 
nine. 
“ And o’er the bills and far away, 
E’en to their utmost purple rim,” 
He sped, nor stopped till the sun’s ray 
Shone on the sash that clung to him. 


r ive study, of two or three narrow types of 


Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Booksaf the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 


MR. HOWELLS’S LAST STORY.* 


Ir is undeniable that, with a single ax- 
ception, no reeent work in American fiction 
has excited such general interest as this 
novel. Its progress through a dozen num- 
bers of one of our leading magazines was 
followed with an interest expanding into a 
species of enthusiasm before its last chap- 
ters appeared. Every phase, past and possi- 
ble, of its action was discussed or predicted 
with a concern that, without discourtesy to 
the author or his publishers, one may dare 
to surmise they hardly anticipated, and the 
American and English reviewers bave sup- 
plemented the appearance of the novel in 
book form with a volley of criticism and 
comment that is yet unslackened. 

Primarily Mr. Howells’s story must he 
judged in the light of a study, an exhaust- 


domestic character. Every other element 
is subordivate. Of plot there is, in the 
acceptance of our literary decade, none; 
for the engagement of Marcia Gaylord to 
Bartley Hubbard, their fortuitous runaway 
match, the deplorable sloughing-down of 
their after life, and its climax, contain in 
themselves little more to bind the reader’s 
interest than a familiar class of paragraphs 
in a morning paper. That this analysis of 
human naturé, working out its scope stead- 
ily, pitiably, exhibits remarkable insight 
and is as perfectly executed as anything of 
the kind could well be no critic should 
deny. But what jars upon the reader to 
exasperation is the mental and literary la- 
bor expended in tracing and photographing 
the phenomena of natures so cramped, so 
low in the intellectual plane. From the 
two chief personages in Mr. Howells’s nov- 
el down or possibly up to Atherton, Hal- 
leck, Clara Kingsbury, in not one of them 
as a whole do we feel any genuine interest; 
for not one of them any strong res)ect, re- 
gard, sympathy. To use Mr. Howells’s 
own phrases, what is Bartley Hubbard but 
‘‘a poor, cheap sort of creature,” half 
‘‘selfish hound,” half ‘ blackguard”; a 
‘fellow of no more moral nature than a 
base-ball”? What is Marcia Gaylord, if 
not even inferior to him; passionate, nar- 
row-minded, jealous? Has Ben Hallecka 
right to avy more flattering characterization 
than “ melancholy indifferentism”? Each 
of them is, patently, but the petty, the in- 
“significant, thedwarfish, inspected leisure- 
ly under Mr. Howells’s magnifying glass. 
The book is microcosmal. Should Meis 
sonier put all his delicate touches fora year 
into the giving us the counterfeit present- 
ment of an omnibus or a shop-window, his 
picture would prove no bad parallel with 
this remarkable novel. If such was Mr. 
Howells’s end in writing it, well and good 
and perfectly has he succeeded. It be. 
comes, in that case, simply a question for 
him and bis critics to settle how far he 
has violated an accepted canon of all art. 
To the clearness and grace of Mr. 
Howells’s English and his terse force of 
expression he is indebted for much of 
his reader’s patience. It is certainly by far 
the best literary effort he has put forth. 
There is scarcely a flicker of bis humor 
throughout it. Wheo he, remarking that 
in a New England village the notion of 
the lovers prolonging their interviews in 
the parlor until midnight ‘‘ would have in- 
terested every one, but would have shocked 
no one,” and that ‘‘all that a girl’s parents 
ordivarily exacted was that they should 
not be waked up,” we have an almost soli- 
tary glimmer of it. The elaboration of the 
book is extreme. With this entrance upon 
every available detail of personality, place, 
or thing one is disposed to quarrel. Mr. 
Howells cannot even bring Bartley Hub- 
bard into a room without letting us know 
that be takes off his overcoat, how he does 
it, deposits it. He cannot let a note import. 
ant in theaction of the story be written, but 
he retards us with the explanation that the 
pen used isa stylograpbic one, that it works 
badly, amd that a stylograp pen is 
geoerally a “reluctant instrument.” Cer- 


* A Mopmen Instance: A Novel. By Wuttsm D 





HE INDEPENDENT. 


; *] tainly this is considering curiously and 
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tediously. The dialogue is often far 

more collequial and commonplace than 

polished, sharply contrasting with the rest 

of the book. But in this, as in everything 

else, Mr. Howells presses upon one his 

absolute, unswerving realism. He may 

take it unkindly to be told that his novel 

is a genuine step in the direction .of 

‘*L’Assommuir,” but some of the features 

of A Modern Instance are as truly in accord 

with the fundamental theory of Zola as 

they could well be. The book is a phase 

of ‘‘ writing down,” and, while itis leagues 

removed from the mire in which the 

French realist’s characters wallow, with all 

its faultless run of style, it stoops. There 

is a kind of desperate fatalism betrayed in 

the progress of Marcia’s and Bartley’s 

wretched history that is bitter enough. 

When we see the one darting from her 
husband’s house on the night of their 
last quarrel; when, later, we meet 
Bartley, fat, paltering, hopelessly degener- 
ate, in the Tecumseh court-room, we realize 
thatit bas never been given to him or to her 
to stay or alter the qgurse of their lives. 
This sentiment colors the reader’s thought 
by the time Mr. Howells’s novel is finished; 
not merely the picture of a jealous woman’s 
misery or a man’s indolent moral lapse. 

We do not care to enter deeply upon the 
morals of this unique novel, for there ere, in 
fact, two. 

The sentiment inculcated by the book 
upon the question of divorce was undoubt- 
edly not intended by Mr. Howells to be re- 
flected upon as a mere side issue. It enters 
foto the book’s weight; but in the broader 
animadversion of this story, whose poignant 
‘title grates with such unpleasing suggest. 
iveness—in Marcia’s infatuation, Bartley’s 
lack of self-control, and their consequent 
rash marriage—any other bearing is apt to 
be overlooked. Even the superficial read- 
er will not lay down A Modern Instance 
without that lesson printed in his or her 
heart. In these days, when precisely this 
proposition is served up with a froth 
flavored with more or less poison, we are, 
if because of no other reason, indebted to 
Mr. Howells for his book. 








RETURNING to juvenile books, Mr. Thomas 
W. Knox, the author of ‘“‘ The Young Nimrods,” 
and several other volumes, brings out, this 
year, Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to 
Egypt and the Holy Land (Harper & Brothers), 
based on personal observations in two visite to 
Egypt and the tour of Palestine and Syria. By 
far the larger part of the matter has been 
industriously gleaned from the copious literary 
sources of information as to Egypt and the 
Levant. The illustrations are numerous and 
good. Apart from their lower value as pictures, 
they contribute to the main purpose of the 
book. The author has brought within reach of 
young readers the cream of the explorations 
and discoveries in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
which seem in themselves like a romantic 
dream and have thrown such floods of light on 
the ancient history of the race. In the same 
class of first-class juvenile volumes is to be 
placed 7%e Wonderful City of Tokio. (Lee & 
Shepard.) The author, Edward Greey, has 
produced several other good and successful 
books on Japan and the Japanese. He was 
one of the translators of ‘“* The Loyal Ronins.”’ 
The volume is an attractive small quarto, based 
on prolonged and various persona! acquaintance 
with the country. It was the original intention 
of the author to use none but Japanese illus- 
trations. Unfortunately, the artist did not 
come to time with his work and the harmonious 
appearance of the volume has suffered by the 
introduction of “pictures from other sources.” 
It is easy to distinguish the Japanese illustra- 
tions, which are highly interesting and have 
everything in their favor, as compared with the 
others. Instead of wandering over the country, 
the author concentrates himself on Tokio and 
gains everyway by doing so. His pen, in de- 
scending below the surface, gives all the di- 
mensions of thesubject and grows more graphic 
and satisfactory. At the same time, it is not 
overloaded, but has a delightful vivacity and 
lightness. In the same class, but not of 
equal merit, is Three Vassar Girls Abroad, by 
Lizzie W. Champney (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat), who wrecks herself, not so much in 
the descriptions as on the soft and fantastic 
extravagance of the story which strings them 
together. “Girls’’ are, no doubt, an important 
and fascinating part of creation; but we must 
confess to a disagreeable sensation in being 
required to follow about a party who speak of 
themselves a dozen times on a page as “the 
girls ” and whoremain “the girls ” in the first, 











Howetts. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 





Moreover, the novelty of playing off the femi- 

nine in masculine heroics is gone. Without 

holding the author of such a book to the strict- 

ness of history (though it is hard to see why 

she should have shorter measure), there is rather 

more than permissible literary freedom in 

treating the Roland legend as hard fact and 

in the representation that he perished with his 

troops in an uprising of the mountaineers, who 

“hurled down great stones and trunks of trees 

and massacred [them] to a man.” The hook 

is too easily done afid, as book for young 

readers, is altogether too near their own irre- 

sponsible and fantastico-romantic view of life 

to be useful to them. Mr. James D. 

McCabe’s Our Young Folks in Africa (J. B. 

Lippincott & Co.) has all the merits that could 
be secured without the author’s personal explor- 
ation of the country. He conducts a party of 
young Americans through Algeria, the country 
of the Kabyles, and from Benguela, on the 
Atlantic, to the Zambesi, ard thence to Durban, 
the capital of Natal, whence they return. The 
narrative is composed from the journals of 
travelers, such as Serpa Pinto, with a large 
amount of historic review thrown in. Close 
attention has been given to the geographic, 
ethnographic, and natural history details, as 
well as the manners, customs, and general ap- 
pearance of the people. The illustrations, in 
general, are not fancy sketches, though 
‘* Houston and the Lion” belongs in the most 
extravagant of that class. Many of them we 
recognize for close copies or reprints of 
sketches made on the ground. The majority 
seem to have this merit. The book would be 
improved by a few outline maps. 








....Harper's Christmas Pictures and Papers 
doneby the Tile Club is a veritable surprise and 
one, if we mistake not, which will startle a 
good many people on both sides of the water. 
It is a magnificent crown imperial folio, with 
engravings the full size of the page, which, 
for design and execution, will compare with 
tbe smaller blocks which have already drawn 
so much attention to the American engravers. 
The “ Papers’’ are as good as the “‘ Pictures,” 
among them a laughter-provoking farce by 
Howells. The head of Samson, designed by 
Vedder, which supplements the collection, is 
on a yet larger block, engraved by Cole, a colos- 
gal head, in which the Pheniciav and Egyptian 
cast of feature is blended with the Jewish and 
set ona neck straight, stiff, and strong as a 
bullock’s. True to the classic traditions, the 
head is small for the suggested size of the un- 
seen torso, the forehead is low, the chin and 
jaw square and firm. The symbole of the 
story, the pillars of the gate, the rope, the 
shears and lock of hair, the lion and the 
honey bee, the jaw-bone and the mill at 
which the blinded hero ground are skillfully 
wrought into an appropriate border. The 
Nazarite’s uncut locks fly out apart from the 
head, like a bacchante’s, or are they intended 
to intimate that Mr. Vedder sees in the story of 
Samson the traces of the solar hero? The face 
is young and happy amid its strength. The 
dark, lustrous, Jewish eyes burp with the 
passion tbat drew him to the side of Delilah. 
The whole expression is that of happy, self- 
satisfied, almost sensuous repose; a sort of 
Egyptianized Apollo, or a colossal Antinous, 
rather than a Hercules or a Samson. ‘The 
artist is, however, consistent in this render- 
ing, for, while the low forehead, the square jaw 
and chin are typical of mighty strength, 
the revelation of it could be made only in the 
torso and the limbs, which are not drawn. 
For the predominating expression of the head 
the history requires a fun-loving, riddle-making 
hero, good-natured in his scorn, passionate in 
his repose, and with a trace of weakness in his 
strevgth. : 

....From the Messrs. Petter, Galpin & Co. 
we have Two Teaparties, by Rosalie Vander- 
water, with illustrations by Wilson De Meza. 
The illustrations follow two simple and pretty 
children’s ballads—‘‘The Spring Tea Party ’’ 
and ‘“‘The Summer Tea Party’’—both full of the 
glee of children with a party in prospect. The 
illustrations are well charged with the same 
spirit in bright and pleasant subjects and some 
of them highly picturesque. The covers are 
striking and artistic. The second edition 
of Huppy Little People, by Olive Patch, from the 
game publishers, follows in a bright rounds 
child’s career from that paradise of childhood, 
the farm, to the seaside, through his Winter 
amusements and his Summer in the woods. 
It gives us a glimpse of him in the nursery, at 
Christmas parties, at school and after school, 
The type and paper are good and the illustra- 
tions spirited and graceful. 


.... The Messrs. Lippincott & Go. publish in 
small quarto form a nicely illustrated edition of 
T. Buchanan Reed’s Christine, with designs by 
Frederick Dielman. The paper, type, and press- 
work are the best. The engravings catch and 
express the spirit of the poem, and the combl- 
nation forms a very atiractive gift-book for 
the season. In very similar terms of praise 
we may notice the Mesers. Lee & Shepard’s 











second, and third person through the story. 


edition of Tennyson’s Rino Out. Wild Sells! 
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illustrated with designs by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey, engraved under the supervision of 
George T. Andrew. The size, form, quality of 
paper, of type, and press-work are the same as 
in the preceding. The poem is full of pictur- 
esque points which Miss Humpbrey has seized 
and emphasized in the fifteen designs she has 
contributed to its fllustration. 





..». Nothing needs to be said in commenda- 
tion of Bartlett’s Fumiliar Quotations, It hasa 
good method, Since the. first edition, in 1855, 
it has been without intermission under the fire 
of criticism and in the process of correction 
and growth. No keener eye nor one more in- 
tolerant of errors has fallen on it than the 
author’s, It has now reached the eighth edition, 
which we find, by the note in the preface, con- 
tains quotations from 125 authors not repre- 
sented in the seventh; while more than 6,000 
lines have been added to the index. The 
labor involved in this and the “Shakespeare 
Phrase Book” is immense, but done with the 
utmost attention to accuracy. They are safe, 
sound, and serviceable. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co.) 


++++Bible workers and teachers will be glad 
to receive Vol. V of the International Revision 
Commentary on the New Testament—7he Aets 
of the Apostles, explained by J. 8. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester, and H. D. M. Spence, M. A., 
Vicar and Rural Dean of St. Pancras, London. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This volume is an 
abridgement and illustration of the larger 
illustrated commentary by the same authors, 
with additions by the editor, Prof. Schaff, 
which are marked with an asterisk. Some 
other changes have been made to conform the 
sections to the paragraph divisions of the 
Revised Version, on which this commentary is 
based. 


-++»Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s Book of Fables is 
an excellent collection for children who have 
conquered the difficulties of reading and are 
having their firet struggle with the greater difi- 
culties of thought. He has collected in a little 
volume sixty-five of the best standard fables, 
and, without mutilating them, bas here and 
there simplified the phraseology, soas toreduce 
the fable to the child’s level. They are very 
brief; they all deal with beasts endowed with 
the forms of men and they all lead up to a dis- 
tinct moral—three points of great importance 
in a book for the youngest readers. 


.««»The Messrs, Appleton & Co. have their 
imprimatur on a very attractive edition of 
Sir Roger de Voverley, reimprinted from The 
Spectator, with illustrations by Chas. O. Murray. 
The feature of the edition is the numerous and 
spirited illustrations, which, together with the 
finely etched frontispiece, clear type, and good 
paper, make an excellent reprint of this 
immortal classic. 


....-The Messrs. Robert Carter and Brothers 
republish, in cheap form, the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning and Evening by 
Bvening, two duodecimo volumes for devotional 
reading in the family. The first appeared, we 
believe, in 1865 the second in 1868 and have 
proved themselves good books, that are not 
likely to go cut of use for a long time to come, 


.. «The latest, though we cannot venture to 
say the last birthday book is Birthday Mottoes, 
Selected from the Writings of E. I’. Roe, by Lyman 
Abbott (Dodd, Mead & Co.), which will be 
welcome to the many friends of Mr. Roe. 

LL — 


RECENT VERSE. 

Mrs. Mary CLemMeR has done well to col- 
lect her fugitive poems in a volume whoee ad- 
vance sheets we have received from the 
Messrs, Osgood & Co. They have appeared in 
ourcolumns aud elsewhere. Many of them 
have ran through tbe press and been read with 
delight in all partsof the couvtry. They are 
the most artless of poems, unstudied, iv many 
respects innocent of the niceties and techne- 
calities of verse construction ; but possibly all 
the more effective for this reason in the merit 
they possess, as simple lays which fall into 
verse because meter and rhythm is an essen- 
tial element of the sentiment which inspires 
them. In general, they run ina minor key of 
introspective pathos, or, asin the ‘The Doves,” 
return to it from wanderings into another.. 
They make no flights into the region of pas- 
sion or of bigh imagination. The sad self- 
recollective mood falls on the author even on 
the battle-field, in sight of two armies actually 
engaged. They are neither singing songs nor 
highly masical verses. Yet they have been 
read ; they will be read; and with good reason 
in both cases. ‘* Life Threads,” the first in the 
volume. ‘*Nantasket,”’ ‘‘ Happy Days,” “ An 
October Idyl,’’ and ‘‘ The Mountain Pine” bave 
a voetic quality which resembles some sweet, 
low song, with which the currants of life flow 
in unison, as in Owen Meredith’s Lucile, that 
unaccountable poem for which criticism bas 
#o little praise andthe popular verdict so much, 
rhe sonnets at the end of the volume are a 
wholly different sort of thing and must 

















stand in a class by themselves. They are 
poetically and artistically constructed in 
this most artificial of all kinds of verse, 
with stronger command both of the thought 
and the metrical expression. They are freer 
and have less of the pathetic recollective in- 
trospection remarked in the previous poems. 
They seem to indicate that the author bas, at 
last, found a verse more suited to ber muse 
and in which she cap set free both her imagin- 
ation and her passion. We bave space to print 
only one, which bas not appeared in our col- 
umns before—“‘ The Cathedral Pines.” 


THE CATHEDRAL PINES. 
L 
Afar, mid pictured saints and symboled signs, 
Through great eathedral arches warm and dim, 
I caught the melody of matin hymn; 
Susurrous still ft thrills these resonant lines, 
The morning symphony of soaring pines, 


Whose flowering columns, springing straight and 
slim, 
Deep prick with emerald Aurora’s rim, 
While Prayer and Praise below do build their 
shrines. 


Melodious minster of enchanting health, 
What worship murmors tn thine undertone! 
What healing hides in every honeyed cone— 

Balsamie life sweet breathing out by stealth. 
What gifts to mortals, on thy breezes blown, 

Bring balm to flesh and spirit im thy wealth ! 

e 

Above, the azur-’s plenitude of space; 

Below, in sh.d) wood-aisle’s sacred hush, 
The holy hymn sweet sung by hermit thrush. 

No longer hidden 1» the secret place, 

Jehovah smiles through all the Summer's grace; 
He draweth near in sunset’s kindling flush, 
He speaks to me from Nature's blazing bush. 

Lo! close I see Thee, Father, face to face! 


Unscared the feeblest creature hears Thy call ; 
In slanting sunbeam swims the happy mote; 
The idle flies in ample ether float ; 

- Bafe on the mossy floor small bird-feet fall; 
Thou must not miss Thy larger creature's note, 

Bhe sees Thee, sings Thee, loves Thee all in all. 

Two things have long puzzled us as critics. 
Oneis whyso many commonplace and dull 
people think they can write poetry, the other 
is why they select the Fallas their favorite 
season for publication. There is nothing 
which fs so little understood and so much 
misunderstood as the difference between prose 
and poetry, a difference which should and 
must be felt instinctively and to the depths 
of one’s nature, and which cannot be made 
clear to the mind by empirical definitions, 
however logical or critical. The scarcity of 
great poets, even of good poets, might have 
taught the world before this, one would think, 
that poetry is not only a divine, but a very 
uncommon gift, and that to excel in it is to 
be distinguished highly, more highly, indeed, 
than ever king, or soldier, or statesman can 
hope to be ; but, unfortunately for the world, it 
has taught it nothing ofthe sort. The popu- 
lar belief in regard to poetry is that it is some- 
thing which is written from impulse, or, more 
loftily speaking, from ‘‘iuspiration,’’ and that 
it is measured off into lines of certain lengths, 
with rhymes at the ends and capitals at 
the beginnings. It must read smoothly and 
musically, and must mean something, or seem 
to mean something, it does not matter much 
which. That isthe world’s notion of poetry 
and the notion of ninety persons out of every 
bundred who try to write it, particularly here 
in America, where, as a rule, it is a eruder 
product than itisin England. We have a pile 
of our recent verse before us, and, as we have 
made time to go through the whole of it, even 
reading some of it carefully, we willstate what 
it is and is not as justly and as kindly as wecan. 

The next thing that we take up happens to 
be atwelvemo of two hundred and fifty-two 
pages, rather prettily bound inlight olive cloth, 
with astamped and gilded cover and red lives 
around the pages. It looks like a standard 
edition of a favorite author—a red line Tupper 
or Holland, for example. But is it? Let us see. 
It is Holiday Idlesse and other Foems (we 
weresure there would be other poems), by 
James H. West; and it isa new edition, en- 
larged and illustrated. Clearly, this bas beev 
published before, we think, and Mr. West, 
whom we had somebow not beard of" can be no 
common writer; for no common writer would 
think enough of his autograph to bave a fac- 
simile of it stamped in gilt upon the cover of 
his book. It is a pretty signature, though 
rather more legible than the signatures of 
most great writers, andit basa neat flourish 
under it, resembling the one which the young 
‘*Boz’’ created for himself, with many flour- 
ishes. But let us see what our Western bard 
has to say for bimself, and his opus, and begin at 
the beginning. This note is prefixed to his first 
edition (the editic princeps), which the future 
bibliographer may like to know was published 
in 1880; “‘ All of the verses here printed, with 
one or two exceptions, have before been in 
type. Some ofthem have been copied exten- 
sively, at times coming back to me from far 
wanderings. They have often made me warm 
friends, and this, at least, 1] have as a reward 
for the hours devoted tothem. They have all 
been written at random moments in the inter- 
vals of busy, youthful years. I ask not, 
however, on this account, favor for them; 
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they are printed for what they are worth” — 
which is vot much: A second note to the 
present, orletus say the red-line edition of 
**Holiday Idlesse,”’ informs us that it “* contains 
almost all the shorter poems for which the 
author desires to be held responsible.” The 
idea of holding him responsible for verse is 
absurd. It is poets who are held responsible, 
not poetasters. Iwo stanzas of bis ‘‘ Medford 
Bells” will probably be all that the reader 
will care to see of that poew: 
“ Loud on the murky mid-day air 
The Medford belis are ringing. 
Bold is the verberant rhyme they blare, 
Dull is the threnody wild they dare, 
Doubts to my glad heart bringing. 
“Calm on the candent evening air 
The Medford bells are ringing. 
Mild is the musica! chime they bear, 
Gladly their sibilant song I share, 
Peace to my sad heart bringing.” 
If this is the best that Mr. West can do fo 
Medford Bells, we are thankful to have es- 
caped a sibilantsong or a verberent rhyme 
about Medford Rum, which is sometimes 
quaffed in New England, we have heard, both 
when the airof midday is murky and the air 
of evening iscandent. (Williams & Co.) 

Mr. David Morgan Jones dedicates Lethe 
and other Poems to his friend, Harrison 
Wright, Ph. D., and hopes, because he has 
criticised him leniently, that, if his first essay 
does not meet with approval, some subse- 
quent effort may be more successful. 
We bope so too, though we cannot for the 
life of us see how lenient criticism of indiffer- 
ent verse can have led tosuch a hope. Mr. 
Jones is more modest than Mr. West, but 
equally inthe dark as to what poetry is, and, 
on the whole, the more indifferent workman 
of the two, He is patriotic in a mild fashion, 


4 for, besidesan effusion about ,‘‘ Yorktown ”’ 


aod a “ Memorial Ode,”’ we note six ‘* Garfield 
Poems ’’ and a sonnet entitled ‘* Columbia to 
Arthur.” He is also in sympathy with the 
poets of America, for he addresses two poems 
to Longfellow and one to Poe. We copy a 
stanza of the last, as a curious example of 
mixed and muddled imagery, premising that 
the nympb mentioned in it is that fragile 
shadow, Annabel Lee: 
“ While thou, true poet, didst her love embalm 
In the sweet spices of enduring song, 
Brought from the Araby of Love's bright realm, 
Where Poesy's pure odors thrill and throng— 
Brought thence by thee, united with the Muse, 
Instead thy heaven-enveloped vanished bride— 
Lost plighted bliss thou couldst not wholly lose, 
So like it hers who loved, but never died.” 
A certain French wit, whose name escapes us, 
remarked of one of his contemporaries, who 
had addressed a poem “ To Posterity,’’ that 
his poem would failto reach its destination. 
Mr. Jones need have no fear about the future 
of bis volume, for it is certain to reach, if, in- 
deed, it bas not already reacbed its address— 
Lethe. (J.B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Mr. Leonard Wheeler tempts the hilarity of 
critics and tries the patience of poetic readers 


with a long composition in verse entitled 


Erothanatos, 80 far as we can make it out 
from his preface, it is an attempt to em- 
body the life orthe meditations of a poetic 
youth, who goes mooning about tbe earth in 
search of something better than meets his 
eyes; who finally discovers perfection in the 
beauty of ach ld, who satisfies bis loftiest as 
pirations, and whom he idealizes and worships, 
until she is enatched from bim by death, when 
be abandons himself to grief and hopeless sor- 
row. This is not acheerful theme for any 
poet to handle, least of alla young poet, like 
Mr. Wheeler; and, of course, he makes sad 
work of it. Weare oppressed by the dreari- 
ness of the poem, by its long-drawn moaning 
and wailing, and by its endless shower of tears. 
The sonnets verge on poetry, if they are not 
quite poems; and Mr. Wheeler has, we think, 
the making of a poetin him. (James Miller.) 

Mr. Henry Peterson has been before the 
American public in a poetic capacity for 
pearly twenty years; but during all that time 
he bas failed to prove that he isa poet. Helis 
aman of good mind, who, feeling the poetry 
of others, bas been moved to write poetry 
himeelf—partly, we judge, from abstract ad- 
miration of the art and partly, no doubt, 
from the satisfaction he felt in clotbing his 
thoughts and emotions in metrical forms. 
He takes a sensible view of every subject tha, 
he essays to grasp and writes with consider- 
able care. What bis work lacks is the quality 
which we call imagination, the insight that 
detects the heart of the mystery, the golden 
mouth that kisses it into immortal life and 
love. We have read the second series of his 
Poems and have found them dull and pro- 
saic. He has attempted a great deal in “ The 
Modern Job”’; but, beyond showing that he is 
untrammeled in bis ethical notions (which 
most writers of verse are, nowadays), he has 
accomplisbed very little; for nobody, not even 
Mr. Peterson himself, would think of calling 
ita poem. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen is of about the 
same nental caliber as Mr. Peterson; but 
he possesses more literary skill, more scholar- 
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sbip, and a greater variety. of talents. No 
foreigner was ever 80 warmly welcomed as he 
into the guild of American autbors, and, all 
things considered, more justly. He bas written 
readable novels, readable short stories, a work 
on Goethe and Schiller, which is readable, for 
beginners; and now he bas written a volume 
of verse, Jdyls of Norway and other Poems, 
which is not quite so readable. It is 
more ambitious than his prose, and, aiming 
higher than that does, it achieves less. He 
pits himself, for instance, against Schiller and 
Mrs. Browning in ** The Lost Hellas,” and falls 
signally, for that piece is not only unclassi@al 
in conception and spirit, but is absolutely un- 
poetic. He fails, also, in his more ambitious, 
because more determinedly classic venture 
“‘Culphurnia,” which is another proof, if apy 
were needed, that the hexameter cannot be 
naturalized in English poetry. He succeeds 
better in his Norwegian idyls, which suggest 
stories which are picturesque and which bave 
the true ballad feeling, though it is occa- 
sionally over-refined. Mr. Boyesen is not to be 
congratulated for his other poems, least of all 
for bis sonnets, ‘‘ ‘To Lillie,’ which are stilted 
and artificial. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

We come upon genuine poetry, though not 
of a high order nor in large quantities, in 
** Poems of the Household,” by Margaret E. 
Sangster. It is characterized by grace and 
sweetness, by a tender sentiment and a vein of 
serious reflection, by an avoidance of ambitious 
themes and by the power of brightening and 
beautifying the things of common life. It is 
not imaginative, it is not fanciful even; it is 
simple, unaffected, emotional work, which is 
best described by the word womanly. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) 

Another American lady, Almira L. Hayward, 
claims recognition not so much as a poet, 
though she has written poetry, as an editor of 
poets, poetasters, and makers of metrical 
jingle. She has collected in a little tome, 
about the size of the average Birthday Books, 
what she calla ‘‘ Chimes and Rbymes for Holi- 
day Times,’’ and what, for the most part, are 
certainly not poems. They are divided into 
eight classes, eight being supposed to be the 
number of our American holidays—national, 
ecclesiastical, and the like—viz.: The. New 
Year and the Old, which is represented by 
nine metrical productions; Washington’s 
Birthday, which is represented by seven; 
Easter, which is represented by fourteen; 
Fast Day, which is represeuted by five ; Me- 
morial Day, which is represented by twelve; 
Fourth of July, which fs represented by five; 
Thanksgiving Day, which is represented by 
seven; and Christmas,which isrepresenied by 
thirteen. Miss Hayward’s defect as an editor 
isa lack of critical taste and a superabundance 
of good nature. She has contented herself 
with rhymes and chimes when she might have 
found poems, and she has quoted at least 
twenty writers who have no earthly claim to 
be quoted, though they happen to have writ- 
ten about the New Year, or Easter, or Thanks- 
giving. Four lines from Mr. Will Carleton’s 
balderdash on Thanksgiving Day will indicate 
what we mean: 

“The children, romping, rush and lurk, 
And ¢emonstrate their lungs; 
The women ply their knitting-work 

With unimpeded tongues.” 
The map who could write that last line might, 
if he chose, justify his use of the impossi- 
ble adjective, by a similar use of it in Long- 
fellow: 





o It's unimpeded sky.” 
(J. R. Osgood & Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 
THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 








Tue December Harper’s is, taken altogether, 
a solid and well adjusted number. The geo- 
graphic element in its long table of contents is, 
as usual, predominant, through Mr. Cleveland 
Rockwell’s ‘‘ The Columbia River,” embellished 
with thirteen excellent illustrations ; another 
of Mr. William Henry Bishop’s long papers 
upon “Southern California”; and Colonel 
Knox’s very instructive and detailed account 
of the city of Havre, under its title of ‘“‘ The 
Great Seaport of Western France.’’ Two con- 
tributed articles to be classed with these; but 
more of an historic nature are Mr. P. H. Hay’s 
**Cameos of Colonial Carolina’’ and ‘* New 
England in the Colonial Period,” both readably 
written and full of graceful turns and touches. 
The second and third chapters of Miss Wool- 
son’s new eerial, ‘For the Major,” cast @ 
deeper charm over the reader than their prede- 
cessors. In the analysis of Sara’s pain upon dis- 
covering her father’s failing mind and in the 
scene between the daughter and her fragile- 
bodied but brave-spirited little stepmother, 
Madame Carroll, we have a touching exhibition 
of the author’s delicate insight and Gaskell-like 
purity of style. As regards short stories, 60 
long an inexplicably weak point in the maga 
zine’s filling up, two claim our notice and 
praise, as hinting much at reform—‘ The Sin- 
gular Vote of Aunt Tilbox,’’ by Miss McLeap 
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{author of “Cape Cod Folks’’), which is drolly 
realistic; and “Among the Rose Roots,” a 
strong, pathetic, real-life little sort of study, 
that sinks into the heart at once. “Storing 
Electricity,” by Henry Morton; “ William 
Black at Home,” by Mr. Joseph Hatton ; three 
poems—“‘ Some Day,”’ by Isabella Grant Mere- 
dith ; ‘* The Two Fleets,” by John Fiske ; and 
“Found Drowned,’ by Mrs. Dinah Mulock 
Craik (this last an excellent imitation of Words- 
worth’s style)—relieve the prose contents of the 
number; and the usual editorial departments 
and review columns conclude it in diversified 
fashion. 

The Century opens with an article upon “ The 
Supreme Court of the United States,”’ by Mr. 
E. V. Smalley, to which the frontispiece of the 
magazine, a magnificently engraved portrait of 
Chief-Justice Marshall, relates. With interest, 
too, do we begin to learn, in Mr. Frank H. 
Cushing’s own words, the story of how he came 
to study in so eccentrically thorough a way 
the habits and history of the Zuni Indians. 
Mr. Henry James, in his ‘‘ The Point of View,” 
contributes a packet of quasi correspondence 
between strangers and pilgrims of the type 
dear to his soul, embodying many clever hits, 
shrewd, finical, trivial, or sensible, at the 
Americans of America. Of ‘The Christian 
League of Connecticut,”’ by the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, we gladly say that we wish every 
broad-spirited clergyman, every thoughtful 
layman in our land would read this new 
installment of it. To read would be to ponder, 
and to ponder to act, for the wise writer’s 
scheme and suggestions are not strictly 
Utopian. The illustrations in the magazine are 
all executed as exquisitely as the Century's 
reputation warrants one to expect. 

In the December Allantic Thomas Hardy’s 
*-Two on a Tower’’ comes to its tragic end, 
and William Henry Bisbop’s ‘‘The House of a 
Merchant Prince” is concluded. Mr. O. B. 
Frotbingbam writes in his finished and (hought- 
ful style on art and wealth. Number X of 
** Studies in the South”’ is fresh, readable, and 
tothe point. Agnes Paton furnishes a poem 
on Edipus. Theodore Child’s sketch of the 
fate of Hamlet & Paris isa highly entertain- 
ing glimpse into the operations of the French 
mind. Miss Jewett’s ‘“‘ Afternoon in Holland” 
will interest her friends and admirers, as an in- 
dication that the style which proved so attract- 
ive in modest essays on country byways is 
fully equal to larger literary themes. The 
solid contributions of the number are ‘‘ Per- 
sian Dualism,” by Elizabeth Robins, and 
“*Our Dark Age in Music,” by John 8. Dwight. 
The number which will attract the most at- 
tention is that which contains the outlines of 
Hawihorne’s unpublished story, with an in- 
troductory notice by his son-in-law, George 
Parsons Lathrop, ‘‘The Ancestral Footstep.” 
The number contains notices of the letters of 
Lydia Maria Child, of Gosse’s Study of Gray, 
and of several illustrated books, with other 
critical notices. 

Lippincott’s, always unique among our pert- 
odicals for its popular literary quality, con- 
cludes another year’s volume with its Decem- 
ber issue. Conspicuous in this are ‘* The 
Island of the Vamsees,”’ an admirably written 
account of life, occupation, and tradition upon 

Block Island, by Charles Burr Todd; a paper 
upon “Felix Mendelssohn,” by Edwin D. 
Mead; ‘‘ Newburgh and its Centennial’’ (an 
anonymous contribution); ‘A Day In Coyote- 
ville,” by Laura Wells Morse; and Charlotte 
Fiske Bates’s examination into “ The Earlier 
and Later Work of Mr. Howells.”” Mrs. Bates 
writes papers of this sort with much of the 
masculine strength of English possessed by 
Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards or Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
The interesting novel, *‘ Fairy Gold,” which has 
been running as the year’s serial, is concluded 
ina rather hurried manner, but quite tothe 
reader’s satisfaction. Those who look to 
Lippincott’s, as they have a right to do, for 
entertaining and artistically written short 
stories will be charmed with ‘‘Decker’s 
Second Wife,” by Charles Dunning, a sketch 
of genuine truth to human nature and feeling. 
Two other short tales supplement this: “A 
Congenial Couple,” by Celia P. Woolley, which 
portrays the advantage of a clever wife to a 
politician, and ‘‘ Mrs. Elder Gallup Entertains 
a Friend at Tea,”’ by Edward I. Stevenson. 





In addition tq the prompt and cordial] de- 
fense of the Messrs. Harper & Bros, against the 
asseverations of Mr. Clarke Russell with re- 
gard to American publishers in general and 
this honored house in particular, Mr. F. W. 
Robinson, the well-known novelist, writes to 
the London Atheneum : 


“Is it probable that my brother author dis- 
Posed of his copyrights—i.¢., of all rights, 
British and foreign—to bis English publishers 
to begin with? Thfs would explain why no 
money has reached bim from America, where 
I am sure his cleyer stories would always com- 
mand a high price. for ‘adyance sheets.’ If 
this be not the case, Iam at a loss to under- 
stand the position, or to reconcile it with the 
liberal treatment and in some instances the 
almost princely rate of pay which Messrs, 
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lish  eeerene as arule, for very slight advan- 
tages 


- You, I am sure, will allow me, at least, to 
assert inmy own case that Messrs. Harper 
have for many years published simul- 
taneously in America al] that I have written 
in the way of fiction here, and have paid hand- 
somely for every line of. it ; in one or two in- 
stances—and English publishers will bear this 
in mind for all our sakes, I am sure—exceed- 
ing even the ‘scale of wage® agreed upon. 
‘““F, W. Rosrnson.”’ 


That Mr. Robinson's adjectives ere well war- 
ranted any writer, American or English, who 
has bad literary dealings with Harper & Bros. 
will not deny. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewtidering vartety recently intro 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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er, My Sarah Flower hd. 


ams. 
Mortal be Proud? B 
series is ‘fllustrated 
8. B. Humphrey. 
Se ree 
The Premium Speaker : comprising Fresh Selec- 
tions in Poetry and Prose, Humorous, Pa- 
thetic, and Patriotic. Containing selections 
ublished in The a ~ Club, Nos. 9, 18 
1,12. By George M. Baker. REAM, PP. 
POEs on. cvesc0seseens 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘© A LITERARY SENSATION.’ 


THE MODERN HAGAR, 


By CHARLES M. CLAY. 
2 vols., cloth, $1 each. 











“This book is a remarkable one in many ways and 
it is certain to be read and talked about in ciroles 
where mere novels receive very little attention. It is 
castin a large mold and has unusual breadth and 
strength.”—New York Tribune, Nov. 17th. 


“It is easy to praise this remarkable book. Itisa 
book to set men thinking and talking.”—New York 
Times. 

“ A noteworthy contribution to American fiction.” — 
New York World. 

“A novel of rare excellence and interest.”—Chron 
tcle Herald, Philadelphia. 

“Graphio and thrilling.”—Puble Leger, Memphis. 





Our books can be had of all leading Booksellers. 


GEO. W. HARLAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 44 West 23d St., New York. 


A REM ABKASLE BOOK. 


RAGNAROK: 


The Age of Fire and Gravel. 


By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 


AUTHOR OF “ ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD.” 














INustrated. 12mo, cloth- Price, $2. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED DEC. 2p. 


_The title of this book is taken from the Scandinavian 

s, or legends, and means “The darkness of = 

g s.” It advances the theory that the 
once struck by a comet, and that the Drift, which 
geologists attribute to the action of glaciers, is the 
result of that catastrophe ; and, further, that after 
the contact of the comet with the earth mes suc- 
cession of calamities of fire and flood and snow and 
nearly all the inhabitants. In 





ice, which destroyed 

support C his startling theory Mr. Donnelly has mar- 
shaleda of t y from science, 
history, "and yd lore ; and he has made, what- 
evere se may a most suggestive and fasci- 
nating book. 


For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
ACK NUMBERS Magazines. Reviews, books p pub 
in pau. out-of-print books, books in for- 

eign } *, odd and out-of-the-way books, beoks 
that have been searched for without succeas. Pamph- 














MACMILLAN & 60.8 


Popular Books for the Young. 


GRIMM HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


From the collection of the 
BROS. GRIMM. 
Translated from the German by LUCY CRANE. 
Done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 
12mo, 62.00. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales are ever fresh and for this new 
rendering we havea eparensy ina name not unknown 
to literature. He has here showered upon us 
a profusion of designs in his > happiest style. We 
doubt whether children ever ha much pains taken 
with them before.— Academy. 


This beautiful work will bege the strongest com 
mendation. Itis a ure fancy, rich im- 
contains the notable 


members and chérishes as part of the he 

childhood.—Christian Union. 

The illustrations alone would make a charmin: 
portfolio of choice drawings, while the translation 8 

pertontarty smooth and excellent. It is the most de 
Genital version of these old fairy tales ever issued.— 


THE HORKEY. 


A BALLAD. 
By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Beautifully Printed in Colors by Clay. Sons 
& Taylor. 


4to, Boards. $1.50. 


What could be more dainty and altoge ther charm- 
ing than George Cruikshank’s illustrations to Robert 
Bloomfield’s ballad of “The Horkey"’? The drawings 
are the cleverest things imaginable and the color 
printing is something to excite the enthusiasm of a 
connoisseur.—Boston Traveller. 


The book is one ee Se best we have yet received 
th's season.—At 


Cruikshank has hit the oubsess sai Ge one of it. His 
imagination seems to have > 
which he pours out on every pia 1 the profusion of 
his exquisite fancy.—Independent. 


The work is leviehiy and beautifully iustrated 

Apart from its merit, the fllustrations alone would 

= to attract universal attention. —Phtladelphia 
‘em. 





New Books by Mrs. Molesworth, 
author of “ Carrots,” “ Cuckoo Clock,” etc., ete. 


ROSY. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Mlustrated by Walter CrarF. 16mo, $1.25. 


“No English writer of stories for children has a 
better vepatation than Mrs, Molesworth, and none 
with whose storiea we are familiar deserves it better. 
She has a motherly knowledge of the child nature, a 
clear sense of character, the wer of investing sim- 
ple tneident with interest, and the ease which comes 
of continuous practice. . It is a very ——_ 
little child novel that she has written, en aMr.¢ 
has drawn for it some of his a tucharacteristic ius. 
trations.”—N. Y. Matl and 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, seu VOLUME 81.25: 
Carrots, Cuckoo Clock, 

Tell Me a Story, Grandmother Dear, 
Christmas Child, Tapestry Room, 
The seven volumes bound uniform, in paper box,. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY. 


Small 4to vol, $1.50. 


bed Tite sweet and beautiful work, . Herr Ba- 
yw Il become one of the réal heroes of nursery fic- 
tion.”—Academy. 


SUMMER STORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRIB, 


12mo, $1.50. 


“There is no more acceptable writer for children 
than Mra. Molesworth, and her ‘Summer Stories’ wil! 
add to her reputation. . « Fresh and charming in 
style, with fun thatis never forced, pathos that is 
always genuine, and with a decide ly wholesome 
purpose.—Literary World.” 


BY C. M. YONGE, 


author of “Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” etc, 
ete. Fach volume, $1.25. 


P’sand Q’s. Little Lucy’s Globe. Lances 
of Lynwood. Book of Golden 
Deeds. Book of Worthies. 
Christians and Moors 
of Spain. 

The six volumes,uniformly bound,in paper box, §7.50. 





People’s Editions. 


Forming a handsome volume In 4to, cloth. Price,$1.60. 
CONTENTS: 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
IRVING’S OLD CHRISTMAS. 
Tihustrated by Caldecott. 
IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


Miustrated by Caldecott. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. 


According to the Bible and the Traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of 
Man tothe Deluge. By Francois Lexor- 
MANT, Professor of Archeology at the 
National Library of France, etc., ete. 
(Translated from the Second French Edi 
tion.) With an introduction by Francis 
Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical 
Philology, Union Theological Seminary. 1 
vol., 12mo, 640 pp., $2.50. 

“The work is one which deserves to be studied by 
all students of ancient history, and in particular by 
ministers of the Gospel, whose office requires them 
to interpret the Scriptures and who ought not to be 
ignorant of the latest and most interesting contri 


tions of acience to the elucidation of the 
volume.""—The Tribune. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 


Chosen by J. Branper Matruews. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 





“An every way beautiful book, containing fifty «ix 
of our best national poems. . . . Taken asa whole, 
Ww: doubt whether the poetic literature of England 
would yield a richer collection of purely patriotic 
poetry than this."—The Mail and Express. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Paiurr Scuarr, D.D. Vol. I. 
Christianity. 8vo, 880 pp. $4." 


“ There ia no other work in which the whole field 
of modern discussion respecting the origin of the 
Gospels an’ cognate questions ts reviewed so clearly, 
fully, intelligentiy, and with ao complete a mastery 
of the literature." —George P. Fisher, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Yale College. 

“For the intelligent layman who wishes to study 
the history of God's Kingdom on earth, as well as for 
the ministry, we cordially commend this, as in our 
Judgment—and we have and are familiar with many 
—the most valuable book.""— The Congregattonalist. 


LOGIC AND LIFE. 

WITH OTHER SERMONS. By Rev. H. 8. 
HoLuann, M.A., senior student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With an Introductory 
notice by President Noam Porter. 1vol., 
Bvo. $1.50. 


“ Originality of thought and expression, a glowing 
bat well-ordered imagination, profonnd cparitwalite 
and reflective power, anda sustained eloquence that 
burns on every page are the current charactertatics 
of these remarkable sermons."”—The Christian In‘ej 
ligence. 





Apostolic 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT, 


Essays, Chiefly Philosophical. 
Ter, D.D., LL.D. 
$2.50. 
“President Porter is at his best in some of these 
pera.. An incisive wit runs through them and all 
are marked by that power of clear definition and of 
vigorous statement, coupled with fairness and frank- 
ness in treating the arguments of opponents so ap 
parent in oll his writings.""—Zion's Heraid. 


By Noa Por- 
1 vol., crown 8yo, 





LOVE FOR SOULS. 


By the Rev. Wm. Scrisner, author of ‘‘ The 
Baviour’s Converts,” ‘“* Pray for the Holy 
Spirit,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 

“*Love for Souls" fitly expresses the purest evan 
gelical anirit of this and every age of Christian faith 
Tt cannot be too widely read. . . If its apirit were 
to prevail in all our churches, the time of refreshing 


would he at hand and our eyes would see the glory of 
the Lord.”"—The Observer. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


By J. 8. Nowson, D. D., and Canon Donatp 
Srence. 1 vol., 16mo, with a map, $1.25. 
Being Vol. V of *‘ The International Re- 
vision Commentary on the New Test 
ament.’’ By British and American Schol- 
ars and Revisers. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D. D. (Matthew, Mark, and Luke already 
published.) 





This commentary ts the latest and best evangelical 
criticism and explanation of the sacred text, and it ts 
especially valuable for Sunday-school use. It is clear, 
brief, and neers and is the cheapest and best 
commentary for popular use inthe English language 


COREA, THE HERMIT NATION. 
By Wi1u1aM Evvior Gairris, author of ‘‘The 
Mikado’s Empire’’ and late of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with numerous maps and illustrations, 





$3.50. 
“The work beara witness toa vast amount of well- 
directed labor, end, while it is clothed witharare 
charm for the general reader, whose curiosity regard- 


jug a long tsolated nation will for the first time be 
satisfied, it is also sure of a respectful and craceful 
reception from the student of history, ethnology, and 
philology.”-—New York Sun, 


CUPID, M. D. 


A Story. By Avcustus M. Swirr. 1 
12mo, $1. 

“A dainty little love story in a very sparkling and 
witty manner. The humor is Coe | bright, the 
animation of the recital unflaggine, and the spirit 
the whole delightfully fresh and attractive."—Bost: 





vol, 


of 
‘on 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE BOOK OF FORTY PUDDINGS. 


By Susan ANNA Brown. 1 vol. With attrac- 
tive and appropriate binding. 50 cents. 


“The Book of Forty Puddings tells of puddings, 
nothing more nor less; but they are the best of pud- 
dings for optoures. Very cunningly the appetite is 
whetted before reading the papers by covers tinted 
apd designed in perfect taste."—Boston Globe 








*,* These Books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








Sts Value Increases Every Year.’—Churchman.N. F. 
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Littell’s Living Age. 
Tue Lrvino AGE has been published for pearly Sesty 
years, and has met with continuous comme ation an 
success. In 1883 it will furnis! to its readers the produc- 
tions of the most eminent authors above-named and 
many others; embracing the best Serial aid Sho 
Stories by the leading Foreign Novelists, and ap amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world,of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter, from. the pens of the foremost Essayists, 
Scientists,Critics, Diseoverers, and Editors, rep- 
resenting every department of Know = and Progress. 

Tax Living AGs is a weekly magazine giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-colnmn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
Jt presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue,and with a satis/aclory completeness yo 
ed by no other puhjication, the best we. Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales,Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature. 

The importance of THe living Aes teevery Amesica 
reader, as the only apes fresh and COMPLET 
compilation of an indispensable current Iiterature,— 
ind: tie A because it embraces the productions of 


indis 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


“ LITTELL’s Livine AGe has now for many years held 
the first place of all our serial publications. . There ta 
nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biogra- 

hy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in 
he e Fire volumes, as they successively a ar, must be 
the despair of the critic. They are so uniformly excel- 
lent, and with excellence of such a high character, that 
they exhaust his terms of praise.""— The Churchman.N. Y. 

“It stands easily at the head of its class and deserves 
its prosperity.”—The Congr egationalist, Boston. 

“The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to 
be found here.” —The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“Itenables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—/1//s- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 

«"rhere is no other way of procuring thesame amount 
of excellent literature for anything like the same 
price.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“No other periodical can compare with it in interest 
and value.”—Bosfon Traveller. 

“No reaier who makes himself familiar with its 
tontents can lack the means of a sound literary cul- 
ture.” —New York Tribune. 

“No other publication can supply its place. . It con- 
tains not only the best solid literature, but also the 
best serial stories of the day.” — Episcopal Register, Phila. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all ——- ready to our hand.”—Phile. /nquirer. 

“It is indispensable in every household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought 
of the day.”—Hartford Courant. 

“as much In the forefront of eclectic publications as 
0." — Cinemnati Gazette, 


fent means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases ’ 
“the great eclectic of the world.”—Aorning Star, 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Oa The best of magazines to subscribe to.”—Montreal 
lazetie 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
57, 7°, NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the, year 
1883, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1A? 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(“ Possessed of TH# Livine AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” —Phila. 
Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50 Tus Lrvine AGe and any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or //arper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $050 THE Livina 
Aoe and the St. Nicholas, or Lappincott’s Monthly 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 
Have just Published. 
The Kingdom of Home. 


Edited by ARTHUR GILMAN. A most sumptuous Holl- 
day or Wedding-day Gift Book. $6; morocco, $10. 

Wild Flowers and Where they Grow. 

With 60 original tllustrations by Miss L. B. Humrurey. 
#8; morocco, $6. 

The Poet and the Children. 


With initial poem by Jonny G. Waittier. The most 
elegantly printed and finely illustrated volume of 
65. 





the season. 


Child Lore. ENLARGED. 
A magnificent book. $4. 


What the Seven Did. 


By Marcaret Sipneyr, author of “ Five Little Peppers 
and How they Grew,” a delightful story. In ilius- 
trations, printing, and binding it has no superior. 
Ht quarto, illuminated cover, $1.75; full cloth, 
$2 


A Family Flight Over Egypt and Syria. 

By Epwarp Everett Hate and Susan Hate. Very 
fully tilustrated. $2.50. 

Babyland, Bounp Votvume, 1882. 


Is more charming than any previous volume. 


Wide Awake, N. 

The new volume for 1882 is superb. Price $1.50. 
Besides these a hundred new books, ranging tn price 

from 25 cts. to $10 each, by popular fanthors, make 

their list the finest in the line of illustrated books 

issued this season. ( atalogues free. 


75 cts. 





D. LOTHROP & CO.’S_ Periodicals. 
Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Wide Awake. 
The Great Pictorial Magazine. §2.50 a year. 


The Pansy (Weekly). 


Edited by the author of the Pansy Booxs, 75 cts. a 
year. 


Little Men and Women. 
For youngest readers. $1.00 a year. 


Babyland. 50 cts. a year. 


The only magazine expressly for the Babies. Send 
all subscriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 








Nes. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. / 





RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOZS,. NEW YORK. 





NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


EV ANGELINE, 


The Place nd _ the 





Story. 
ee 


By Pror. NOAH -PORTER, 
PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Accompanying nineteen magnificent original 
illustrations by FRANK DICKSEE, A. R. A., 
fifteen of which are elegantly reproduced in 
Photogravure and printed on first quality 
French plate paper, by Messrs. GOUPIL‘& CO., 
PARIS, and four are proof impressions on In- 
dia paper from the original blocks. 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 500 copies, num- 
bered and signed by Prof. Porter. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


(Theright is reserved to advance price on unsold 
copies without notice.) 


The typography of this beautiful volume is all that 
could be desired. The binding is of a rich and taste 
ful design, making the handsomest Gift Book of the 
season, one which all lovers of art will delight to own. 

A very few copies may be obtained In sheets. 


THE CHANGING YEAR. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature, with 
lliustrations by Barraud, Boot, Edwards, Giacomelli, 
Gow, Gregory, Macquoid, Small, Wegner, Wylie, and 
many other of the best artists of theday. An elegant 
volume, with an illustration on each and every page, 
with accompanying text, either original or selected, 
from favorite poets. One vol., large quarto, beautt- 
fully printed on fine paper and bound in extra cloth, 
full gilt, Price, $3; full morocco, $7.50. 


Wild Animals and Birds. 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON 
Largo 4to, with eighty illustrations by Wolf, Specht, 
and others (over forty-five of them being full page). 
Extra cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new style), $3 ; 
full morocco, $7.50. 

“ All that the printer’s art can do has been done to 
make this volume as attractive in appearance as in 
value.” 











DANTEH’S. INFERNO. 


With Gustave Dore’s Superb [lustrations, 


Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A., 
from the original of DanTe ALIGHIERI, and {illustrated 
with Portrait and SEventy-Five full-page wood cuts, 
fromthe original designs by Gustavk Dore, with Crit- 
feal and Explanatory Notes, Life of Dante, and Chro- 





nology. In one large, elegant folio volume, bound in 
extra cloth, full gilt. Price, $6.00; in full morocco, 
gilt, $10.00. 


“ That his drawings (Dore’s) are works of art, 
many of them masterpieces, that every object in 
each picture is made to contribute to the story in a 
remarkable degree are well-known facts, everywhere 
accepted,""—CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


For a complete list of our Hlegant Books 
for Holiday Gifts, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $150.00, see our New Catalogue, now 
ready and sent free o uapplication. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 


Longman’s Magazine. 


The International News Company begs to announce 
that, by special arrangement th Messrs. LONG- 
MANS,GREEN & amed m ne will 
be issued monthly, SIMULTANEOUSLY in ENGLAND 
and AMERICA. 

THE SECOND NUMBER 
WILL CONTAIN 


THICKER THAN WATER. Chapters 5 to 9. 
By James Payn. 
HARRISON, THE CHRONOMETER MAKER. 


By Samuel Smiles. 
THE ORPHAN GIRL OF LANNION. A Breton Ballad. 


After Se original text, by the Author of “ The Epic 
of Hades.” 
THE EARTH IN METEORIC SHADOW. 


By R. A. Proctor. 
THE NORWAY FJORDS. By J. A. Froude. 
A GHOST. By Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham's Jour. 


nal,” etc. 

SIR HILARY’S PRAYER. An Unsolved Enigma. 
Ry 8S. T. Whiteford. 

THE LADY’S WALK. Chapters1 to 2. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Price 25 Cents per Copy. 


To be obtained of all booksellers and newsdealers. 


The International News Company, 


29 and 31 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


THE LIFE OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON : 


or, THE MODERN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


A Theoretical Novel. By E. Lrxs Larron. Seconti edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 











BR. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





Union Lessons 


3 GR. ADES of Quarterlies. 

3 GR ADES of Lesson Papers, 
BOTH TEXTS. vec venice 
nil the Quarterlies and Lesson Papers. 


THE UNION BIBLE TEACHER 


all ite departments will be thoroughly abreast 
of the times. Price 75 cents pér year; in clubs 


of ten, 50 cents. 
—All Lesson Ques- 


ONE SYSTEM ic, “Nove, soa 


Comments fora single date being prepared 
by the same party. 


Rev. C. F. THWING, Cam. 
bridge, Mass. : “ I have ever been 
interested in the series which 
you publish. Jn clearness of 
arrangement, in aptness of in- 
quiry,and in grasping of the 
fundamental truths of each Les- 
son the series seem to me to be 
superior. I shall recommend 
them to the committee who has 
charge of the selection of Les. 
son Sheets.” 

Rev.E. B. WEBB, D.D., Bos. 
ton: “The whole plan is finely 
conceived and hay pily executed. 
The questions are not mechan- 
ical, but vital and suggestive. 
The papers abound with simple 
statements of transcendent 
truths and incisive words, which 
open new vistas of thougbt. 
There is also a judicious indi. 
cation of sources, from which 
full information can be obtained 
for the advanced student. Com- 
pact, excellent, real helps. I wish 
you great success in introducing 
them.” 

SCORES OF OTHER TESTIMONIALS. 
Samples Sent upon Application. 


HOYT, FOGG & DONHAM, Portland, Me. 
INSTRUCTIVE AND BEAUTI- 
FUL. 


Picturesque Journeys in America 


With 1387 Engravings. Quarto. tly 
Illustrating picturesque scenery and life in all parts 
of the United States, with full descriptive text for 
young readers. 
The engravings have been made with great care and 
no better collection of drawings of American scenery 
has ever been m: 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, N. ¥. 


The Bible 


FOR LEARNERS 


is not for children, as its title would seem to Indicate, 
but for grown men and women. It is an exhaustive 
history of the various books in the Old and New Test- 
aments, written by learned men. It contains, also, a 
Sketch of the History of Israel, Historical Sketch of 
Jesus and the Apostolic Age Chronological Survey, 
Index of Subjects, and Table of Bible Passages used 
for Reference. 


Volumes I and Il.—The Old Testament. 
Volume IIl.--The New Testament. 


Price per volume, $2. Sold separately. To be had 
ofall booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 


Author of **Stepping Heavenward.”’ 


One vol.,crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel portrait 
and five full-page {llustrations. Cloth, $2.25. 

In addition to the narrative, the volume contains a 
copious selection from Mrs. Prentiss’s sorremr earn, 
especially on toptes pertaining to the religious life 

e3. 
































interesting personal reminiscenc: 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Fractions of 
the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 


THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 2%1, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER. 








offer the services of the Best Artists and guara> 
ane tee first-class work. 
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= 
THE SUN FOR 1883. 


More people have read Tas Sux during the year just 
pow passing than ever before since it was first 
printed. No other newspaper published on this side 
of the earth has been bought and read in any year by 
go many men and women. 

We are credibly informed that people buy, read, and 
like Tue Sun for the following reasons, among others: 

Because its news columns present in attractive form 
and with the greatest possible accuracy whatever has 
interest for human kind; the events, the deeds and 
misdeeds, the wisdom, the philosophy, the notable 
folly, the solid sense, the improving nonsense —all the 
news of the busiest world at present revolving in 
space. 

Because people have learned that in its remarkscon- 
cerning persons and affairs Taz SUN makes a practice 
of telling them the exact truth, to the best of its abil- 
ity, three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, be- 
fore election as well as after, about the whales as well 
as about thesmall fish, in the face of dissent as plain- 
ly and fearlessly a when supported by general ap- 
proval. THE Sun has absolutely no purposes to serve, 
save the information of its readers and the further 
ance of the common good. 

Because it is everybody’s newspaper. No man isso 
humble that Tax Sux is indifferent to his welfare and 
his rights. No man isso rich that it can allow injus- 
tice to be done him. No man, no association of men 
is powerful enough to be exempt from the strict ap- 
plication of its principles of right and wrong. 

Because in politics it has fought for adozen years, 
without intermission and sometimes almost alone 
among newspapers, the fight that has resulted in the 
recent overwhelming popular verdict against Robe- 
sonism and for honest government. No matter 
what party is in power, Taz Sun stands and will con- 
tinue to stand like a rock for the interests of the peo- 
ple against the ambition of bosses, the encroachments 
of monopolists, and the dishonest schemes of public 
robbers. 


All this is what we are told almost daily by our 
friends. One man holds that THE Sun is the best relig- 
fous newspaper ever published, because its Christian 
ity is undiluted with cant. Another holds that it is 
the best Republican nowepapes prin because it 
has already whipped h of the rascals out of that 
party andis proceeding against the other half with 
undiminished vigor. A third believes it to be the best 
magazine of general literature in existence, because 
its readers miss nothing worthy of notice that is cur- 
rent in the world of thought. So every friend of THe 
Sun discovers one of its many sites that appeals with 
particular force to his individual liking. 

If you already know Tue Son, you will observe that 
in 1883 it is a little better than ever before. If you de 
not already know Tue Sox, you will find tt bea mirror 
of all human activity, a storehouse of the choicest 
products of common sense and imagination, a main- 
stay forthe cause of honest government, a sentinel 
for genuine Jeffersonian Democracy, a scourge for 
wickeliness of evagy species, and an uncommonly 
good investment for the coming year. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers. 
The several ga of Tne Sow are sent by mail, 
postpaid, as follow: 

DAILY—55 cents a | month ; $6.50 « year. With 
Sunday edition. $7.70. 

SUNDAY—Eight pages, 81 ‘20 a year. 

WEEKLY.—$1 a year. Eight pages of the best mat- 
ter of the daily issues; an Agricultural Depart- 
ment of unequaled merit, market reports, and 
literary, sclentific.and domestic intelligence make 
THE WEEKLY Sun the newspaper for the farmer’s 
household. To clubs of ten, with $10, an extra 


copy free, 
Address I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, 
Tur Sue. ¥. Ctty. 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
A Present Acceptableto Anyone from Anybody. 





THE 


Salmacundi Birthday Book. 


Arranged with Two Selections for Fach Day in the 
Year, from Poets and Prose-Writers of all Ages. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, 


who says: “Inthe few books of the sort that have 
come to my table, I have not noticed such a variety 
before or quite such an aptness for all sorts and con- 
ditionsof men. - . If such ks area sort of lot- 
tery, this holds a wealth of prizes. Nor am I sure the 
end of all this labor wil! be found tn the pleasant 
laughter that wil! ripple round little circles sitting in 
the firelight in Winter or in the woods and by the sea 
in Summer, playing this game of birthdays, with the 
wit and wisdom of the ages as counters.” 





“This volume bears the title of ‘ The Salmagundi 
Birthday-Book,’ and, as ‘salmagundi!’ is a sort of gas- 
tronomie literary medley. 1c cording to the genial Irv- 
ing, so this new Birthday-Book Is based upon an appe- 
tizing collection of choice Hterary tit bits, served up 
in most inviting style.”—FPublishers’ We eekly. 

“In contents and appearance, mind and mote, itis 
an irreproachable volume.”—Good Literatu 

12 fall-page Illustrations. 

400 . handsomely printed on heavy toned pa 
with ror line border. Beveled odors, i git t) with 
handsome back stamps in gold, and elaborate side 
= a ~ o gore. by spray of vine in four colors, ar- 

stically blended, producing an effect entirely unique 
and very beautiful. ad 

ee i icpienccesnmicesstocnd $4.00. 


ELEGANT NEW EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF FICTION (8 vols). » clear type, 
cleanly printed on first-class pape: pandoomety 
bound in cloth, with gold and ink ‘side a ind back 
stamps. Price. 75 Cents each. 

Romola, By Groror Etior. 

Varda,. Rv Groro Eners. 

Jobe ! Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Murocx- 

ne re. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Hypatia, By CnaRrves Krvost. = 

Corinne. By MapAme DE STAEL. 

Last al Mohicans. By James Fexmmonz 

Tom Brown at Rugby. By THomas Huauss. 

The Eight Volumes, packed in a neat bor 85 .00. 
HISTORICAL, 
Mrcaulay’s History of En 


Knickerbecker Hist thee RVING, 
The Sketch-Book. invino. _- York. . 


AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO 


CHAMBERS’S “ENCYCLOPADIA” 


of the last London and Edinbu 7" edi ay 
over 18, wo ie ae Be Dy ~ ele 3 + 





nm “se 
mailed rare. Catalogue and Samples of Binding 


Above boo! 
ensctieds pe nh ks for sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 


8. W. By terre SON, Publisher, 
- New York. 


74 and 76 Beekman St., 


ect Chott Boor! ANTHEM tas Ww. straw. 


TREASURES! 


Richest Collection of Sacred Music extant. 
Contains the finest pieces of fhe best writ- 
ers. 3:20 pp., tiuved paper. $12 per doz. 

i” 24-Page Descriptive Pamphlet FREE. 


S. W. STRAUB, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Sab. Schools, examine our Music Books, Pages free. 


A FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY MACAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 


a one TRING ss1. THE ISLAND OF MANISEES. 
_—— Burr Inu D.—2. A RELIC. 


ew, 
By Ro bertson a. me 3. FAIRY "GOLD. A Btory,, 
luded. By the author of 


“A Lesson in 
ILLUSTRATED.—4. FELI ENDELSSOHN. 
D. Mead.—S. A ONSETAY COUPLE. A Story BY 





DECKER’S SECOND WIFE. A 
Boer. By Charles Dunning.—9. THE EARLIER AND 
LATER WORK OF MR. HOWELLS.—10. DELAY. B 
Charlotte Fiske Bates.—11. MRS. GALLUP ENTER- 
TAINS A FRIEND ATTEA. By Edward L. Stevenson. 


—12. A DAY IN COYOTEVILLE. 4 Laura Wells 


Morse.—13. oun} MONTHLY GOSSIP : |. Public Topics: 
The Electjons. 2. Place aux Dames; 

Monotony in Heroittesflousehold Decoration and 
Sweeping. 8. Anecdot Miscellaneous : 

pg Be et Adelaide Neilson. —-i4. LITERATURE 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1883. 

The distinctive reputation of LirprncotT’s 
MAGAZINE as “eminently readable’’ will, it is 
trusted, be confirmed and extended during the 
coming year. The special aim of its conduct- 
ors is to secure such treatment of the great 
variety of topics cmbraced within its scope as 
shall render it attractive to the general mass of 
intelligent readers, a favorite in the family. 
circle, and a means of culture, as well as of 
entertainment. 

While fiction, in the form of serials and of 
short stories, holds a prominent place in its 
pages, it has gained particular notice by its 
sketches of travel and adventure, studies of life 
and character, and articles on natural 
and other scientific subjects, written the 
freshness that comes from personal observation 
and experience, in a lively style and with 
abundant anecdotical illustrations. 

Among the contributons of this kind now on 
hand or in course ef preparation are two papers 
by Dr. Caspar Wister, describing a Cruise among 
the Windward Islands in the yacht of Mr. 
Henry C. Lea, “‘The Vega’’; articles on Na- 
tional Manners and similar subjects, by Dr. 
Felix Oswald; descriptions of Sword-Fish 
Catching and other Marine Sports, by C. F. 
Holder, of the American Museum of Natural 
History ; and sketches, humorous and descrip- 
tive, of places and people, by C. B. Todd, Henry 
A. Beers, G. R. Buckman, 8. P. Scott, Louise 
Coffin Jones, and numerous other writers. 

One of the chief attractions will be a fascin- 
ating SERIAL Story, to commence in the Jan- 
uary number, entitled 


“THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS,” 


by M es Tincker, author of “ Signor 
Mousidiat’e Niece, ” “By the Tiber,” ba ~ 
which the interest will be found to center on 
three finely contrasted female characters, Ital- 
ian, English, and American, and which, besides 
many exquisite pictures of "Ytalian life and scen- 
ery, embodies the writer’s matured views on 
some of the leading questions of the day. 

In the other features of the Magazine the 
union of liter: excellence with popular at- 
tractiveness will be steadily mnainteioe’. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers: 


Terms :—Yearly Sutoreintien, $3; Single Number, 
25 cents. LIBERAL CLUB 
SPECIMEN te na oaiee postpaid, on receipt 
20 cente. (Postage stamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


A GOOD FATHER 


WILL TAKE TO HIS CHILD 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


The PRETTY Juvenile Book. Illustrated in colors. 
Price, $1.75. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 
r. Cuyler’s Wew Book. 


God's Light on Dark Clouds: 


By THe Rev. T. L. Cuyter, D. D. $07 
Fifteen; 4 Lydia’s Happenings. 1 50 











Moses and the Prophets, by 
Prof. GREEN. .... 1 50 
Spurgeon’s Berntng by Sintten, 1 00 
+ E g by Evening. 1 00 
Nobody. AStory. Warner. . 1 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopadia, 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y, 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 
POETRY AND SONG. 


An Elegant Volume of Poetical Selections, 


FROM ENGLISH AND eS —, 
Collected and edited b 
Cambridge, compiler o the “bon "Longfellow B Birthday 
Book, a. With steel portrait of Longfellow and 
16 ull. -p illustrations from original Govlens by 
Comes. | —?_ Freperices, Fenn, G Mur- 
SMILLIE, and ~ yy Engraved by 





PHY, 
GEORGE T an ANDREWS. 
Over 900 pages, royal 8vo. 
Cloth, Full Giit.. - Be | Halt Mee.. Gilt Top.. 4 
Full Mor., Gilt..... 0.00 | Tree Calf Gilt........ 
“Eminently useful as a book of reference for bmn 
who write and those who are —y a TX study 
of poetical literature.”— Boston 
“The editor has shown po rors omen taste and 
a wise discrimination in making the selections.”— 
Journal of Education. 
“A collection that will earn for itself a recognized 
and almost special place. Miss Bates has done her 
work with n: bletasteand judgment.” — Boston Pilot 

ee stand at the head of Christmas books.” 
—Relig. Telescope. 
“The most valuable mag f Book that has yet 
come to hand. The editor has done his work with 
taste and judgment.” Boston ion Globe. 
“No finer artistic pest has been done in Boston 
this year.” —Independent 
“Avery valuable ana very attractive volume.”— 
Literary World. 
“Full and accurate indexes make this a complete 
as well as beautiful volume.”—N. ¥. Observer. 
“The volume is attractive in its binding and pre- 
tends to something more than attractiveness in its 
press-work.”—Springfleld Republican. 

“The wort - a handsome specimen of book-mak- 
ing.”—Christian Union. 
“The ponte set are Rivertier.” good for a work 
of this class.”—Boston 

“The work, in its hani and illus. 
trations, is one of the ——*: we have seen. 
Pub. Weekly. 





THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers. 


13 Astor Place, New York, 





H, B. NEMS & CO., School Glebes, Troy, N.Y, 


RUSKIN'S POEMS. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Publish this Day, November 22d : 


RUSKIN’S POEMS, 


collected and edited from their original “ Annual” 
publications, WITH aN ETCHED FRONTISPIECE. 12mo, 
cloth, extra. $2.50. 

“They show the beginnings heel a pictorial power 
which afterward b al excell in all 
of Ruskin’s writings .”—The Critic. 

Also, uniform with the Subscription Editien of 
Ruskin’s Art Works, 50 copies on large paper, 
WITH PROOF IMPRESSION OF THE ETCHING. 8vo, cloth, 
uncut, $5. 


AW ART BOOK 


oF 











Great Beauty and Interest 


POMPEII: 


its Destruction and Rediscovery. Engraving sand de- 
scriptions of its art and architecture. By Sir WILLIAM 
GELL and GanNpy. 76 steel engravings. 4to, cloth, ex- 
tra gilt, elegant, $8; morocco, extra gilt, gilt edges, $18 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cente. 
Owing to ets Gomunt £0 for this book, we 





he hasin this volume pooia tn a ay. it. Fresh 
nter’s 
ow Lin- 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


170,848 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND qonesous 
JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWA 
RAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FRE _ 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door weat of City Fall Park, N. Y. 








BLACKBOARD. 





*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 





and for sale by all Booksellers. ° 








PENGERIAN 


These Famous Steel Pens’ 
combine the essential qualities 
of Elasticity, Durability and 
real Swan 111 Aettor., and 
are sulted to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


NOW READY, 


and sent on application, our Catalogue of 29 CHOICE 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. The 
best books by the best writers only and at 40 to 66 
per cent. below publishers’ prices. If you are in 
need of a good Library, you will save money by send- 
ing for this list before purchasing elsewhere. Address 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


N. B.—Priced Catalogue of the valuable library of 
| aa ante Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., now ready and sent 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LONGFELLOW. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
TWO LARGE QUARTO veneum. Conneemne 600 ILLUSTRa«- 


A very few sets with, Mr. Longfellow’s auto- 
graph signature upon the title-page. 


A PRINCELY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Not for sale at the Speteteven, Notify the Pubttshove, 
and they will send an Agent to show you the work. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., Boston. 


The Greatest Work of the Rev. Cunningham Getkie, D. D 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 


or, The Suteeucee | oo, the awiedee of Modern 
Dise Kaew 
12mo, cloth, with | Siucstrations $'.50 mh. Soid sep- 
arately and each complete and istinet in itself. 
Vol. I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 
II, From Moses to the 5 a 
“ III. From Samson to Solom 
“ IV. From Rehoboam to He Zekkinn. a issued.) 
For Sale by all Bookse 
JAMES POTT, Peblisher, 
13 Astor Place, New rk City. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S BAGASINE, One Year........... 
naateee WEEKLY, ~ ee 


BAZAR, 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 

7” HARPER'S CA FALOGUn wil be cont by mail, 
on receipt of Nine Cent: 

HARPER & BROB.. Franklin Square, N. Y. 

((7HE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 

ASERIALSTORY of absorbinginterest will 

be commenced in the November number of 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


subscribers recet 

the rand Degember numbers 8 REE 
of this year. TERES > be ots copies. 
co} 



































NEWSPA PERS AND 

Send six cents for catal AGAzINee, 
land magazines at ‘Agents’ Lowest Club Rates. 
aeaese Wanted. %c. to $1.00 on each sub4 


B.A KENYON, P.M. Dwight, Il. 
MUSIC. - 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


“1T CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR.” An- 
them, Solos, and Chorus. Gro. Wm. Warren. 60 cts, 
“TE DE ~ * = C Bolos and Chorus. THos. SPENCER 


LLo 
a SHOUT THe 6 GLAD TIDINGS.” Bolo and Chorus, 
TLL 
= —_ THERE WERE. SHEPHERDS.” Solo and Cho- 


H. P. Danks. 50 cts. 
ow SERVICE COMPLETE. H. B. Exwan- 
GER. cts. 
“i DED: 60 cts. “JUBILATE.” 40 cts. A. J. 


OFFERTORY SENTENCES. H. P. Dayxs. 40 ry 

ATIVITY.” Solo for Christmas. one EN. 

“ ORACE COLLECTION No. %/" 
gram of a Sunday-schoo! Christmas somplovep with 

= new Carols, by Buck, poseneeer WARREN, etc. 


cts. 

“ CHRISTMAS CHIMES.” A complete service 
Sunday-school Chrietmas Festina with Canole. Re 
eee Music by H. P. Dawxs. 5 cts. per copy; 

per 

















Send for complete list of Christmas Musto, 


WM. A. POND & 00., 25 Union Square, N.Y. 
Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC AND SERVICES, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


[MMANUEL.—*ew Cantata by Doane. Very 
attractive. Price, $20 per 100; 25c. by mall. 


Cl RISTMAS SERVICE No. 5,—ory to 
God. Appropriate ora ure Selections, with New 
Music by Lowry. 4.00 per 100; 5c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No, 18—Peatt 
ful Carols by favorite authors 
00 per 100; 100; ac. each by mail. 
A full line of Christmas ae Anthems, Carols, Services, 
eto. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 








HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal 


h Street, |S1 Randolph Street 
76 Rage a ttarcsreee St Chicago ee 





verdict of all who have used 
Ours is by far the CHEAPEST in the 
market. Size 32248. Printed on heavy paper paper 
and of for use. — International 8. 
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RO er ae 


Religious | Putelligence, 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL COUN- 
CIL. 


Tue General Council represents the second 
largest general body of Lutherans in the 
country. Ihe Synodical Conference is a 
larger and the General Synod an older 
body. ‘The General Council occupies, in 
the character of its Lutheranism, a position 
between these two. It is less rigid than the 
Syvodical Conference and less liberal than 
the General Synod. The latter finds it 
consistent with good Lutheranism to fel- 
lowship other Evangelical denominations, 
to co-operate in the Evangelical Alliance 
and in the support of the American Bible 
and Tract Societies, and to promote revivals 
and temperance reforms. The General 
Council represents a recoil from an alleged 
tendency at the time of its formation 
toward Rationalism and indifferent Luther- 
anism. It has growo in strictness since it 
was organized, but is not yet ready for the 
step which would bring it into accord with 
the Missouri phase of Lutheranism. 

The fifteenth convention of the General 
Council! met in Lancaster, O., November 
Oth. Dr. A. Spacth, president of the last 
convention, preached the sermon in Eng- 
lish, aud the Rev. F. J. F. Schantz, 
followed with an address in German, the 
edministration of the Holy Communion 
closing the exercises. The call of the roll 
showed that representatives’ were present 
from vine synods, that of Holston being 
unrepresented. The largest of the synods 
is the Mioisterium of Peunsylvania, 
which is the oldest Lutheran organization 
iv thiscountry. President Spaeth presented 
areport for the year. He was re-elect ed 
president, and five secretaries, three cor- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 

















work. It was shown bow a slight effort 
years ago resulted in the organization of a 
synod in Canada; how fields are opening 
to that synod; how pressing are the calls 
for missiovary work among Germans, 
Swedes, and especially in the English lan- 
guage; and how disastrous it would be 
if these calls are not heeded. The report 
on this work, as adopted, calle for three 
Home Mission Committees—an English, a 
German, and a Swedish Committee—all 
equally responsible to the General Council. 
It is made the duty of each committee to 
devise plans to obtain funds, te appro- 
priate them, and to supervise the mission 
work, The Committee of the Augustana 
Synod is to be the Swedish Committee of 
the Council, and the Evglish and German 
Committees are to consist of twelve mem- 
bers each. The duties and limitations of 
the committees are thus defined: 


“The object of these committees shall 
be to plant and sustain churches through 
the preaching of the Divine Word and the 
administering of the Sacraments, according 
to the faith of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, as set forth in the docirival basis 
of this body, and also to aid the Synods of 
the General Council in carrying on the 
same work within their bounds. But the 
committee shall not establish or have con- 
trol of missions within the territory of a 
Synod in regular connection with the Gen- 
eral Council, except in co-operation with 
end through the agency of the Executive 
Committee of Missions of such synod or 
with its consent. 

“These committees shall be empowered 
to make their own rules; call their own 
meetings; fill all vacancies in their num- 
ber until the next convention; appoint all 
missionaries to the fields under their ex- 
clusive control, also all superintendents 
gid agents; eet the ¢ 
sphere of their labors, eoNect 
a}l moneys fon shele ‘and 
det 





responding and two recordin r ,| A report on source of supply of 
Of these secretaries tweeWere haf bated than Dt Hom® Mission work 
German, and Althougit the } stated that t+ firs! students camefrom 
proceeding# are in Boglish, theBog- | Warttenberg, some came from Brecklum, 


ng ehiitches form « smal! part 
of the-vonstituenty of the, QoveetT 
_ The room both for tlie 
~-ahd doctrinal in its discussions. 
Its Sessions are not devoted wholly to bust- 
ness; discussions of doctrine are deemed 
an important means of ascertaining, estab- 
lishing, and communicating religious truth. 
The chief subject of discussion at this 
session was the ‘Relation of Synods to 
Congregations and Congregations to Syn- 
ods,” the theses being selected from the 
‘*Fundamental Priociples of Church Pol- 
ity.” Dr. Schmucker, the first speaker, 
held that the final power lies not in the 
synod, but ia the congregation. The pow- 
er which the synod has is as the represent- 
ative of the congregation, It has no di- 
vinely determined bounds of authority. If 
it exceed its delegated authority, it rest, 
with the congregation to protest and re- 
strain, forthe congregation is the recip- 
ient of divine authority aod is respons- 
ible for the exercise of such authority. 
Not the authority, but the exercise of 


it may be entrusted to others. The con- 
gregation has no more right to license 
than the synod, which has the right 


to ‘bring the teachings of the Word to 
bear on congregations so asto secure the 
direction and restraint of that Word.” Dr. 
Fritschel, who is said to be the ablest Lu- 
theran theologian iv America and who, as 
representative of the semi-independent 
Iowa Synod, was given the privilege of 
debate, thought that such a view of church 
government must lead in practice to an- 
archy. He would obviate this tendency by 
the addition of this principle, that the great 
general law of loveand order underlies the 
exercise of the authority of the congrega- 
tion. This exercise was limited also by 
the principle that such authority is to 
be exercised only toward the congregution 
as such. Other speakers presented the 
idea that the congregation has no divine 
right to stand aloof. It must associate with 
others and synods are indispensablé. The 
great need was more adequate supervision. 
After the discussion had proceeded to con- 
siderable length, the Rev. G. A. Hinterlei- 
ner said the object he had in view in pro- 
posing thesubject had been achieved. He 
wished to bring out a proper definition, of 
the synodical system, 

The business topic pre-eminent in fhe 
Couneil’s proceedings was home missionary 





Hermanvsburg, abd Neusalz, Of these 
students sixteen are still preparing for the 
mivistry. Five are now in the ministry, 
It was recommended that the Committee 
look to Paulson’s Institution, in Kropp, 
Schleswig, for educated men in the future, 
and that it have power to select suilable 
men avywhere for present needs. The 
Committee is to consider whether it is 
necessary to establish any institution for 
this purpose in this country. Besides the 
German, English, and Swedish committees, 
there is an emigraot committee, whose 
duty it is to. look after immigrants. A 
committee to secure sites for churches and 
schools along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was continued. After 
appointing a committee to prepare theses 
far discussion next year, the Council agreed 
to meet in New York, next October, and 
adjourned. The Council represents ten 
synods, with 631 ministers, 1,214 congrega- 
tions, and 194,656 communicants. 





It appears, according to statements pub- 
lished in The Living Church, that the Church 
of Jesus in Mexico, otherwise known as the 
‘*Mexicap Branch of the Catholic Church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” has got itself intoa 
tangle. Our Chicago contemporary finds iv 
La Verdad, of Mexico, an organ of the Mexican 
Church, a notice of an election of the Rev. J. 
M. Gonzales as bishop of the Diocese of the 
City of Mexico. The synod taking this action 
was declared by some to be illegally constitu- 
ted, because the parochial boards of the two 
congregations in the diocese were appointed 
by Bishop Riley, instead of being elected. The 
Bisbop, in a letter, argues that such appoint 
ment was constitutional; but, in order to 
remove all doubt, he. would reappoint the 
boards, they would elect delegates to the 
synod, and the synod would re-elect its bis- 
hop. This letter bears date September 25th. 
A Manifesto of the Faithful, published 
at the same time, stated that a protest 
had been signed ‘‘by certain ministers of 
our communion, which heaped abuse on 
Bishop Riley. This ‘protest’? is now pub- 
lished. Itis signed by seven of the clergy 
and it is this document which the six clergy, 
who signed the manifesto, referred to as con- 
taining outrages on Bishop Riley. The pro- 
test charges that the election of Gonzales was 
unconstitutional and void, the representatives 
of only one congregation, and these not legal- 
ly appointed, being present; that Bishop 
Riley secured the choice of these, his favorites, 
unknown to the lawful minister of the con- 








eregation and oresident af the varoebial / 


board; that he bas insulted the president of 
tbe Permanent Commission, Bishop-elect Her- 
nandez, because the latter would not recognize 
the validity of the election,and has also insulted 
and defamed other “old servants of Christ, 
who have risked their lives for the cause of the 
Gospel’’; that be seeke by means of artifices to 
impose the Libra de Oracion on the Church, 
though it has never beew approved in any 
councilof bishops; tbat be and “ his accom- 
plices”’ have boldly violated the Reglamento 
General,” and bave thereby’? made themselves 
unworthy of the confidence of the Cburch, 
meritivg to be brought to trial and condemna- 
tion.” The protest closes thus: 


** By such intrigues are met the noble exer- 
tions made in Mexico and the United States to 
save the Church from grave dangers. With 
the quiet conscience of those who rest upon 
the immovable rock of justice and the firm 
resolution of those who fear no tyrants, in the 
name of the outraged rights of the Charch 
we protest formally against the pretended 
election which has fallen upon Senor Jose 
Maria Gonzales, and we beg the authorities of 
the Church that immediately (and in order to 
serve as a warning for the future) those who 
are accused of the acts which have led to this 
protest may be brought to trial according to 
the Reglamento General. 

**[Signed.| The Presbyters Luis Canal, Jose 
Maria Linares, Joaquin Hernandez, Hernan- 
dez, Pioquinto Orihuela, Eligio Jacinto Lopez, 
and Jesus Medina.” 


The Living Church shows now strangely the 
number of dioceses has been Increased : 


** Bishop Riley, who bad charge of the Dio- 
cese of the City of Mexico, with its two 
churches, as well as of the Diocese of the Val- 
ley of Mexico, resigned the care of the 
former, and Jose M. Gonzales was cl.osen 
Bishop of the City of Mexico by a synod 
strangely and, it is charged, illegally consti- 
tuted. Then the new Diocese of Hidalgo was 
formed, and Antonio Carrion chosen bishop 
ofthesame. So that now theclerical force of 
Mexican branch of the Cathojie Church 
ur Lord Jesus Christ, so far as Bishop 
and bis adherents are concerned, con- 
of one bishop, two bisbops-elect, and, 
é¢ most, five other clergy. Should, now, 
of the latter be chosen to replace Bishop- 













} elect Hernandez, in his Diocese of Cuernavaca, 


#he Dishops and bishops-elect would be equal 
in number to the clergy subject to them !’’ 


It thinks the amount ofmoney sent annually 
to Mexico pretty large for so smal! a number 
of clergy, especially when it is remembered 
that one bishop and one presbyter are other- 
wise supported. In the two years ending Sep- 
tember Ist, 1882, @66,040 was sent from 
the United States to Mexico, besides about. 
$23,000 from England. Perhaps the strangest 
thing about this matter is the reference of 
Bishop Riley to the ‘council of bishops.” 
He himself solely constitutes that council, as 
the others are bishops-élect. Says our Chicago 
contemporary furtber: 


‘*In view of all that has transpired during 
the last three or four years, it does not seem 
—— to ask: Has the organization 

nown as ‘the Church of Jesus in Mexico’ 
any more substantial existence there than had 
the Empire of Maximilian, which, like it, was 
upheld by foreign intervention and fell so 
soon as oulside help was withdrawn ?”’ 


....-The American Unitarian Association, at 
a recent meeting, decided, in order to makethe 
Unitarian ‘‘Year Book” a more complete 
directory, that, in addition to the regular list 
of Unitariab ministers, a supplementary list 
should be printed, containing the names of 
persons who are pastors of Unitarian parishes, 
or stated supplies, but whose names ar ot 
on the usual list. It was further provided 
that the secretary should communicate with 
those pastors whose names are not on the 
usual list, that they may notify him whether 
they wish to have their names entered on that 
list. The Christian Register, in approving this 
action, says: 

‘*We have never assigned to the Unitarian 
‘Year Book’ any authority in fixing the 
bounds of Unitarian fellowship. [t basseemed 
to us, however, that the natural way to con- 
struct its list of ministers is to publish as a 
Unitarian minister every pastor of a Unitarian 


church, unless he declines to be so denomi- 
nated.’ 


-+++The question of separate churches, min- 
isters, and bishops for colored men, which 
elicited the warmest discussion in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Congress, in Richmond, has been 
under consideration in the Baltimore Convoca- 
tion. Most of the speakers were in favor of 

the race distinction. Dr.Grammer 
said the freedmen could never hope to be on 
an equality with white men, socially, politically, 
or spiritually. Mr. Dean thought there ought 
to be one place where all men could stand on 
an equal footing—the Church. 


....The National Liberal League has held a 
National Congress in St. Louis, and adopted a 
long platform, demanding the taxation of 
church property, the abolition of Sunday 
laws, of chaplaincies, and of appropriation of 
public moneys for religious purposes. 


....The Salvation Army claims that since its 
Paris branch was opened, eighteen months ago, 
there have been in connection with it between 
200 and 300 genuine conversions. ° 
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[November 30, 1889, 
School und Gollege. 


Tax official circular recently issued by 
Smith College shows a continually inereating 
work and influence. Though the original de- 
sign of the institution to furnish young wom- 
en the ‘‘means and facilities Tor education 
equal to those which are affordedin our col- 
leges to young men’’ seems to have been at™ 
tained, the standard is still being raised. A 
note is given, for instance, to the effect that, 
*‘ beginning with the examination in June, 1884, 
the whole of Plane Geometry will be required 
for admission.’’ While students are urged to 
a liberal amount of work, great care is, never- 
theless, taken, as with the ‘“‘ Harvard Annex” 
and other institutions for women, tbat 
strength be not overtaxed and health im- 
paired. Besides the regular academic course, 
there area school of music, a school of art, 
and courses of special and graduate instruc- 
tion. The latter confers the degrees of M. A. 
and Ph. D. The total number of students, in- 
cluding a]l departments, is 284. 


«..-The Government Indian School at 
Carlisle, Pa., bas representatives among the 
students of nearly all the tribes in the eastern 
part of Indian Territory. The Sioux, Pawnees, 
Kiowas, Cheyennes, Apaches, Comanches, 
Wichitas, Arapahoes, Navajos, Modocs, Cad- 
does, and Delawares have sent the sons and 
daughters of many of their best familtes. The 
course of study is for five years and a large 
proportion of the students will complete the 
whole of it. 


....8ome four years ago there was intro 
duced by Professor Sproull into the Univers- 
ity of Cincinnati a course of study in the 
Shemitic languages, with especial attention 
devotedto Arabic. The number of students 
taking the course has averaged from 8 to 12. 
The course will be made more attractive this 
year by a series of lectures on the “ Distinct- 
ive Features and Literature of the Shemitic 
Languages.”’ - 

...-A thorough system of physical training 
has been introduced {n Wellesley College, 
under the direction of Dr. D. A. Sargent, of 
Harvard College. The gymnasium has been 
fitted up with apparatus similar to that in use 
at Harvard, and will be conducted on a strict- 
ly scientific basis, the amount and manner of 
exercise being preseribed and directed accord- 
ing to the needs of each individual. 


.... Women are now eligible to school offices 
in Jllinois, Iowa, Kansas, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Wyoming, and to any school office 
in Wisconsin, except state superintendent, 
Mississippi bas a state board of education, 
which includes the governor, lieutenant-gove 
ernor, and eight other persons, one of whom is 
a woman. 


...-The will of Dr. Robert D. Morris, of 
Oxford, O., gives tothe trustees of the Prince- 
ton (N. J.) Theological Seminary the Wood- 
row Society collection of books. Also to the 
same trustees the sum of $2,500, for the pur- 
pose of founding a Robert Morris scholarship, 
that young men may yearly be assisted for the 
Gospel ministry in the Presbyterian Church. 


....The attendance of white pupile in the 
public schools of South Carolina has increased 
from 46,444 in 1877 to 65,399 in 1882. In the 
same period the attendance of colored pupils 
has increased from 55,952 to 80,575. The num- 
ber of teachers has increased from 2,674 to 
8,413 and the oumber of schools from 2,483 to 
8,183. 

..+. Tbe great observatory built and equipped 
by ex-Governor Washburne, as a gift to 
Madison (Wis.) University, will be ready for 
presentation and use as soon as the imported 
meridian circle, which cost $4,200 and which 
has just arrived, can be tested. 





....The oldest American library in‘existence 
is the Harvard College library, established tm 
1638. It was destroyed by fire in 1764, but im- 
mediately rebuilt. The Yale College library 
was established in 1700. 

...-Mr. James McLaren, of Buckingham, 
Quebec, brother of Professor Mclaren, of To- 
ronto, has subscribed $50,000 of the $200,000 
asked to endow a chair of systematic theology 
in Knox College. 


....A Russian lady has just bestowed 50,000 
roubles upon her countrywomen, to be ap- 
plied to giving medical training to those de- 
sirous of becoming physicians. 


.... Thomas Beaver, Esq., of Danville, Pa., 
has given $30,000 toward the $100,000 needed 
for the endowment fund of Dickinson Col- 
lege, at Carlisle, Pa. 


... For the first timein the history of the 
. State of Rhode Island a woman has been 
chosen superintendent of schools. 


....-MeGill University gets $40,000 from the 
will of Miss Barbara Scott, as upheld by the 





Superior Court of Montreal. 
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Music. 


Tue program for the second concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn, on Satur- 
day evening, included : 








Symphony in G MINOT........ ...ecceeeeeesseeeee Mozart. 
Concerto No. 2, Opus 22..... Saint Saéns. 
Symphony in C Major, No. 2............0++++ Schumann, 


SoLoist, Mr. Rafael Josef/y. 
From the first row in the parquet downstairs 
to the back rim of the family circle every seat 
was filled, and the applause during the evening 
was as unstinted as the eminent merits of the 


“concert deserved. The exquisite Sympbony of 


Mozart is always welcome. It belongs to that 
class of great works which can aever fall 
tritely upon the ear, which must ever stim- 
ulate one to fresh delight and wonder over 
their exquisiteness—a work best epitomized in 
the phrase of a celebrated critic, that, ‘‘ taken 
altogether, it is hardly worth while to ask 
whether there be anything more perfect.’> 
The orchestra played it this evening with the 
technich] faultlessness for which Mr. Thomas’ 

bands have become renowned. The great body 
of strings has a tremendous resonance in the 
Brooklyn Academy, and in those pathetic 
exclamation and sentimental clauses which 
abound In this symphony there wasalack of 
feeling, aringing sharpness of tone that was 
ill-sorted. In the Andante this brilliancy and 
hardness was, fortunately, less conspicuous. 
In fact, through this movement, which be- 
trays a profundity of emotion not outmeasured 
by Mozart in any of his orchestral works, it 
would seem as if the inmost spirit and mean- 
ing must break forth, however mechanically 
an orchestra may serve it. It is unnecessary 
to remark what’ pulsating fire and vigor were 
needed to play the passionate and impetuous 
Schumann Sympbony in an almost ideal fash- 
fon; and, beyond an occasional roughness of the 
brass, it received an interpretation that was 
positively inspiring. To many, however, the 
feature of the evening’s program must have 
been Mr. Joseffy’s performance of the Saint 
Saéne’s concerto. Thecomposition is in itself 
@ romanesque, dramatic, often superficial 
composition, written without much regaid to 
form and law. It scintillates with difficulties 
and magnificent effects for a pianist who is 
capable of exhibiting them. Mr. Joseffy has 
played it once or twice before bere, but never 
so astonishingly well, and few works in“his 
whole repertoireas well. When one has said 
that, any one who is familiar with Mr. Joseffy’s 
performances will realize that thereis no more 
worth saying. 

---»The matinée performance of Verdi's 
‘*Aida”’ at the Academy, on Saturday, may 
fairly be described as one in which, whatso- 
ever was expected to turn out ill, turned out 
bewilderingly well, and vice versa, At the last 
moment Mile. Rossini was announced as too 
indisposed to appear. Mlle. Dotti. (Mrs. 
Swift), who assumed on brief notice the little 
réle of the opera, certainly has never exbibit- 
ed herself in so favorable a light before tbe 
public. Her Aida was, in a great measure, an 
unostentatious success aud thorough credit 
to her. The music suits ber voice, which 
useful adjunct to Mile. Dotti’s profession has 
much bettered by her diligent studies. She 
sang during all the, afternoon with real 
dramatic sentiment and familiarity with her 
part, besides acting with excellent judgment 
and freedom. A word is also due her for the 
refreshingly appropriute way din which she 


costumed it. Mme. Galassi has materially” 


strengthened her impersonation of Amwveris 
since her first essays, and her impassioned and 
powerful'rendering of the trying scena in the 
fourth act won a deserved recall. Of Signor 
Mierzwinki’s Rudumes we can only say that 
Itcontinues still to be an inexplicable and 
complete disappointment from any stand- 
point—woodeny, insignificant, and spiritlesa, 
vot comparable with bis vigorous Arvoldo. 
Only with the famous duet during the moon- 
lit Nile scene did he seem to break from the 
spell upon bim. Signor Caravatti’s domesti- 
cated version of the part of the barbaric 
Amonasro has, at least, ihe merit of a tuneful 
voice and a dignified stage presence. ‘The 
mivor parts devolved very acceptably upon 
the wonted artists; the chorus sang, in the 
main, with correctness aud spirit ; and Signor 
Arditi’s orchestra was, as usual, av upim- 
paired satisfaction. 


....Mr. Alexander Lambert, pianist, gave an 
excellent concert at Steinway Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, assisted by Mr. Charles Werner, 
violoncellist, andothers. A new Taranielle, by 
Mozkowski, was dne member of the program. 
Mme. Emma Albani will appear at the 
Oratorio Society’s rehearsal and concert of 
January 12th and 13th. Mr. Albert D. 
Hubbard’s annual piano recital took place in 
Chickering Hall upon Tuesday, before a large 
audience. The New York Chorus Society, 
under Mr. Theodore Thomas’s direction, will 
produce Gounod’s ‘“‘The Redemption” next 
week. **Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the 
Peri,” the new comic opera by the Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, was produced at the 
Standard Theater, last Saturday evening, be- 
fore a packed audience. 

» 




















: Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

THe President has ordered the removal 
of several postmasters and government em- 
ployés, upon charges made by the Attorney- 
General and Colonel Bliss of having interfered 
with the ends of justice in connection with 
the Star-Route trials. 





..-.The Indians of Arizona have been 
quieted by the arrival there of General 
Crook. A numbering and registration of male 
Indians is being taken, so that any who may 
hereafter engage in a raid may be easily iden- 
tified. 


....During the past year there have been 
205 lives lost in 41 American steamboat acci- 
dents, only 56 of the unfortunates being pas- 
sengers. 854,070,447 passengers and sailors 


were carried. ” 


....The failure of the Tariff Commission to 
report is delaying the work of the Ways and 
Means Committee, since the chief bysiness of 
that Committee is the preparation of a revenue 
bill. 


..--On Saturday, the 25th inst.,a fire broke 
out in the Lotos Club bailding of New York, 
destroying property to the amount of $13,000. 
Many valuable pictures were injured. 


...-The Brush-Swan Electric Light Com- 
pany, in their estimates for lighting Hell Gate 
by electricity, place the entire cost, including 
the erection of a tower, at $14,000. 


...-It is reported that the wealthy New 
England lumbermen intend spending $400,000 
in building a railroadinto the wilds of the 
Adirondacks. 


...-A General Council is being formed for 
the better government of Irish county organ- 
izations throughout the State of New York. 


.... The Garfield Monument Fair was opeved 
at Washington, on Friday last, by President 
Artbur. 


...-The danger of an Indian war in New 
Mexico is reported to be over. 


FOREIGN. 


....-Contrary tothe reports from Egypt of 
a week ago,it is since announced that Mr. 
Broadley has not withdrawn from the defense 
of the rebel prisoners at Cairo. He declares 
the prisoners will show that the Porte ap 
proved of thefr action, from beginning to end, 
and that the leaders invariably endeavored 
to secure the safety of person and property. 
The Egyptian public prosecutor, however, bas 
submitted tothe Khédive a summarized re- 
port of the evidence directly connecting Arabi 
Bey with the burning of Alexandria, for pre- 
sentation to Lord Dufferin. Two members of 
tbe ministry under Ragheb Pasha declare that 
Arabi stated in open council that, if the British 
fired a shot, Alexandria should be destroyed. 
The trial is at present under postponement. 
It is reported that the question of the control 
will soon be settled. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment will now revise all press telegrams des- 
tined for Europe. 


....In the debate in the House of Commons 
on the procedure rules, th® motion of Mr. 
Gledstofie to reduce the terms of suspension 
f, ggecond and third offenses Was agreed to: 
but his movement to adjourn the debate on 
the procefure rules, in order to allow Mr. 
Yorke to move the appointment of a commit- 
tee of inquiry into the Kilmainbem treaty, was 
opposed by Mr. Labouchere and overcome. 
Mr. Gladetone denies that the arrears of Rent 
Act has proved afoilure. Sir Charles Dilke, 
under foreign secretary, announces that the 
Government feels sure that Spain will not mal- 
treat the Cuban refugees. 


.... Widespread distress for the Wiuter is 
feared in [reland, the destitution being great- 
est in West Clare and Connoughbt. Mr. Trevel- 
yan, chief secretary for Ireland, has declared, 
however, that effective measures are being 
taken to relieve the distressed quarters. Mr. 
Davitt further declares that no tenant farmers 
in Western Ireland shall starve by famine, 
since he proposes to make the landlords sup- 
port them, in case the Government does not 
do its duty. 


....At the opening of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, last week, 30 Radical members absent ed 
themselves, so as to avoid taking the oath of 
allegiance. The speech from the Throne 
recommended to the especial consideration of 
the Chamber economic, social, and adminis- 
trative questions. 


...- The Government of Montenegro has in- 
formed the Porte that, unless the district of 
Kolatchin is at once ceded, troops will occupy 
it, and the Porte has notified the Powers of the 
Montenegrin armament, 


..+-A pontifical circular says that the de- 
cision of the Italian Court of Appeals declar- 


ing the jurisdiction of Italian tribunals to ex- 
tend within the walls of the Vatican {% an 
insult to the: Pope. 


.... William Brookshaw, who sent a threat- 
ening letter to the Prince of Wales, was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ penal servitude. The 
Prince has since asked that the sentence be 
shortened. 


...» The Pope has expressed his disapproval 
of the outrages committed in Ireland by 
charging the Irish bishops to prevent the peo- 
-ple from disobeying the laws. 


... [tis reported that the Spanish Cabinet 
will act with the strictest justice in regard to 
the losses suffered by Americans during the 
Cuban insurrection. 


..%. There bas been great excitement in Cairo 
over the report that troops are refusing to go 
to the Soudan, unless they go under the com- 
mand of Arabi Bey. 


.»» Great precautions were taken for the 
safety of the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
in their recent visit to St. Petersburg. 


eeesThe Queen decorated at Windsor last 
week 870 officers and men who had distin- 
guished themselves in Egypt. 


....A man named Saunders was arrested in 
London for sending a letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
threatening to kill bim. 


«++eTbe reports of a ministerial crisis in 
France are said to be unfounded. 


...- Electric lights have been introduced to 
a considerable extent in Japan. 


....A criminal was publicly beheaded in 
Copenhagen on Friday last. 


....Further discoveries of dynamite bave 
been made at Lyons. 


...-An exhibition is to be held in South 
Australia in 1886, 


....A sbarp earthquake has been felt at 
Panama. 








THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant, if not danger 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of 
that justly popular remedy, Madame Jorter’s 
Cough Balsam, wi) effect acure? It is safe 
and pleasant. All Druggists sell it. Rocke. 
& Henven, Proprietors, New York City. °, 





SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 
“Icewre wanreD.” 


, showing quick Sales and large 
rofits, free. No er or Bozing 
. Address at onct 


J. E. SHEPARD & CO., 
OCLNCINNATI, 0. 


PYLES 










JAM 


“tt BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING“"BLEACHING 


IN HABD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





DRY IN ROGERS [rowoes 





CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


peri d Refrigerant. 
Az a Teeabtc Avemacn fe highly recommended 


eecker Street. 6 
ye OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JEWELRY Fresenie.ter 17 “Reunhenin: 
Elogant Illustrated Catalogue FREE } yn 


for stamp. 
IDE JEWELRY CO., 201 B way, New York, 








EDUCATION. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


A School for Both Sexes. One of the half-dozen best 
Classical froperatos: Schools in the United States. 
EXCELLENT ENGLISH and COMMERCIAL DEPART 
MENTS Unusaal facilities for the study of MUSIC 

d ART. Buildings i and lious. 
Grounds beautiful and situation entirely rural and 
healthful. The payment of $867 IN ADVANCE will 
cover all expenses for tuition in the two principal 
courses of study, with Board and limited washing, 
room-rent, and the ordinary minor items for the 
Winter Term, inning December 6th. For further 
information apply to 


G. M. STEELE, Principal. 
Pict Year Open MILITARY ACADEMY, CHEsTeR, 
3) 














2ist Year Opens Sept. 13th. New Buildings. Eng- 

h, Collegiate, Chemical, Civili Engineering Courses, 
Degrees conferred. Superior accommodations. Ap. 
pointments complete. Col. THEO. HYATT, President 


~ FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for Young Men and Boys. 
Address E. A. FAIRC TLD. — 


Bene d t Instruction by 


wi ge and Li 
ngio-Jowtah minister of Univ. Coll. Address 
“Instruction,” office American Hebrew, 500 Third Ave. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. | 


DIARIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y.,. 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, AND MANOFACTURE 
OF PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writin rape. 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Dia- 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, etc. 
We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. Your custom solicited, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Z> 


INSTANTANEOUS PORTRAITS, 
949 Broadway, New York. 
Free! Cards and Chromos, 
We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price-list of over 200 
different designs, on receipt of a stamp for postage. 
We will also send free by mail, as samples, ten of cur 
beautiful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents, to pay for 
packing and postage. Also enclose & confidential 
price-list of our large Oll Chromos. Agents wanted. 
Address F. GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton. Mass. 





























RINTING RESSES.: 
Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents Ww blank cards 

$150. = Cir- for 10 cents. 
culars free, H WATSON 

Book of type, Cuts, JOSEP na ’ 

&c., 10 cents. 3 19 Murray 8t,, N. ¥. 


; ; 7 wanted for our standard illustrated and 
Ae Extra terms. Jas. H, Earnie, Boston. 





30 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
Book 25c. F.M.SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
ute ior the COLDEN 
Agents for the 
Or; LIGHT on the 
A GREAT FUTURE. 
the grandest thoughts of the world’s greatest 
authors, amovg whom are Bishop Simpson .F os- 
ter, Warren, Hurst. aud Koss, Joseph Cook, 
Valmage, Ur. Currie, Dr. March, Dr. McCesk 
Dre. Crosby, Dr. Cuyler, anu others on subjects of 
the most proiound interest to every one. A rich feast 
awaits the reader of -_ soem. ite eales, are ime 
. O nt 60 2 In one township; others 
53 iu 4days; 96in 6 days; 28in 3 days; 00 in 6 days; 
114 tn 22 days; 119 in 1 month ; 130 in 1 month, 
ug? A MONTH and board. Men or Ladies 
Send for Circular. P.W. ZEIGLER & CO. 
Ph ladelpbia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


UNLIGHT “0 SHADOW 


ra~by John B.Gough-©a 


We want 1000 more Agents to sell this famous book. 
Everyone lauchs and cries over it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers eay “Qod speed it. 

e temperance cause is now “ hooming,” and this is the hest 
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THANKSGIVING ALL THE YEAR. 





Tue believing heart has Thanksgiving 
not at the annual bidding of the Governor 
and President only, but all the year. 
** Every day will I bless Thee, and I will 
praise thy name forever and ever.” 

For they are everlasting mountains out 
of which flow the occasions of gratitude 
aud praise. They flow out of God himself, 
Well 
did Hebrew joy voice itself in no meaning. 
less ‘‘hurra,” but in the solemnly joyful 
**hallelujah,” praise ye the Lord, which 
was to them both temple praise and battle 
shout. 


out of his nature and bis character. 


Aud we every day, and especially in this 
day, when we gather as we are bidden before 
our God, in households or in congrega- 
tions, will praise God. We are glad in 
Him. 

For He is God! 
of praise shall ascend. He is Himself! 
Such a Being as God is—so great, so infi- 


nite, so glorious, so good, so holy— 
we cannot but praise Him and love 
Him for. what He is. We have a 


God worthy to adore. We have an Ideal 
of all greatness and goodness far, far above 


us, toward whom our souls lift themselves 


not io praise only, but also in aspiration. 
Sucn as God is, in our limitations wou!d we 
be. And we shall be like Him when we 
see Him as He is, 


For this our highest note 






THE INDEPENDENT. 


Por He remains God. The doubt which 


would question Him out of the Universe 
has not removed Him. No unfaith fum- 
bling about the proximate causes of things 
has extinguished God this 
His government, or 
or revelation. The 
which diverts the sunlight does not 
blot out the sun. The little learning 
whose reach extends ouly to Law may 
deny, but it has not destroyed the Law- 
giver. With Him ‘that sitteth in the 
heavens” we laugh at them who imagine so 
vain a thing as that they can take counsel 
against the Lord and his Anointed, and 
we hold them in derision. We praise the 
Lord that be is what He is, and He remains 
what He is from generation to generation. 

For He is our God. ‘‘ Our Father’— 
this is the name by which we call Him. He 
is the God of great loving kindness. He 
gives us every good thing. He openecth a 
liberal hand. He satisfieth the desire of 
every living creature. 
over. 


year, or 
His providence, 
witless screen 


Our cup runneth 
His goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed us every day of our lives. Shall we 
not praise Him for what He is to us, be- 
cause He is our God? 

For he is our God. More than our Father 
he is our Saviour, the God not only of 
loving kindness, tut of grace, the God that 
forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sino 
Therefore do we praise him every day. 

How can we count up bis daily goodness? 
He has given us peace from our enemies, 
happy bomes, abundant harvests, recom- 
pensed labor, education, civilization, pro- 
tection from violence, parents, children, 
citzenship, a country, the Church, oppor- 
tunities for service to man, whereby we 
shall show our gratitude to God. We will 
praise him in his courts, and we will eat the 
fat and drink the sweet and send portions 
unto them for whom nothing is prepared; 
for the joy of the Lord is our strength. 


THE GREAT CATHOLIC DEBT. 





THE great Catholic debt of the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati has become the great 
Catholic scandal. The $4,000,000 which 
confiding depositors placed in the hands of 
the Archbishop and his brother, the Vicar- 
General, for safe-keeping, was expended for 
the benefit of the Church. With it school- 
houses, churches, orphan asylums,a library, 
a theological seminary were provided, and 
candidates for the priesthood were fed, 
clothed, and educated, If the money was 
the Archbishop’s, it was wisely adminis- 
tered. But, »s it was not the Archbisnop’s, 
as he was onlya banker for poor Catholics, 
who trusted him because they believed 
their money was safer with bim than in 
savings banks, such appropriation was 
misappropriation, differing from embezzle- 
ment only, if at all, in the lack of criminal 
intent and purpose of personal profit. 
Most of this enormous sum of money was 
invested in property in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, the title of which the Arch- 
bishop held. Both he and his brother 
turned all their real and personal property 
over to an assignee, for the benefit 
of their creditors. The sale of this 
property would have involved the loss of 
many churches and vuther buildings into 
which the money had been put; but the 
depositors would have received their own 
again. Bishop Elder, the administrator of 
the archdjocese, camé forward, however, 
to oppose this step, and raised $40,000 to 
contest the matter in the courts. No 
decision has yet been rendered and per- 
haps years may elapse before the final 
decision is secured from the court of last 


resort. Meantime, the creditors have 
not even promises to sustain their 
patience. The money which was raised by 


the general appeal to the Catholics of the 
United States is in the hands of Vicar- 
General Quinn, of New York, and Arch. 
bishop Williams, of Boston, and those who 
are waiting for some portion of their de- 





posits have not even the poor satisfaction 











of knowing how !arge the sum is. Further- 
more, there seems to be some doubt as to 
whether avy of the 25,000 sufferers will re- 
ceive a dollar of it. 

It is not strange, under all these circum- 
stances, that some of the creditors should 
become impatient and even indignant. A 
protest of terrible severity has been pub- 
lished in Cleveland and another letter 
sent to the Pope. The protest accuses 
Bishop Elder and his advisers of an ivten- 
tion to repudiate the entire debt, and ap- 
plies to them the epithet “ repudiating 
priests.” This epithet they not only do 
not reject ; they adopt it and declare ip 
their answer, signed ‘‘Repudiating Priests,” 
thatthe debt is not a Catholic debt, and 
Vicar-General Purcell was alone respougi- 
ble for it. It is refreshing, in the face of 
such a lack of moral sense, such indiffer- 
ence to the rights of the robbed und to the 
good name of the Church, to find such 
frank, manly words of deprecation aud in- 
dignation as The Catholic Telegraph pours 
out in its last issue. The Telegraph 
has lately passed into new editorial hands; 
but still bears the declaration of Arch 
bishop Purcell that it is ‘‘ our official or- 
gao.” In righteous anger it spurns all pro- 
posals of repudiation, of prevarication. 
It is, it declares with great emphasis, ‘‘a 
Catholic Dedt.” Call it what you will, turn 
it what way you will, it is ‘‘a CaTHOLic 
Dest” and there is only one thing to do 
with it—“‘ Pay it.” It must be paid. Though 
the Church may win the suit against the 
assignee, and saveall or most of its prop- 
erty, if the debt be not paid, no apologia 
will set the Church ‘“‘right in the eyes of 
men tillirretrievable harm has been done; 
and the repudiating, putid, dishonored 
diocese will go down in history a perpetual 
hissivg, an astonishment, anda curse.” It 
were better, indeed, ‘‘ that every church be 
sold to pay the debt, and the priests’s vest- 
ments given to clothe the poor, and the 
chalices melted down, as has been done be- 
fore now, to buy them bread.” 

If such words as these do not stir a re- 
sponse in the Archdiocese of Cinciaonati 
and in every other diocese of the United 
States; if priests and people who worship 
in the cathedral and other churches built 
by the hard earnings wrenched frem the 
depositors do not feel the tinglings of shame 
when they bow io prayer; if those charged 
with the administration of the archdiocese 
do not show any sensitiveness to such goad- 
ings; if no further efforts are made to do 
justice to the wronged depositors—then the 
world must conclude that the Catholic 
sense of honor and moral obligation has 
become benumbed to the point of utter 
insensibility and death. 





LEADERS AND BOSSES. 


THERE is a very broad live of distinction 
between politi¢al leaders aud _ political 
bosses. The mental and moral character- 
istics of the two classes are so different 
and withal so incompatible with gach other 
that it is hardly possible for the same manu 
to be both at the same time. 

A political leader is one who influences 
and controls public opinion by the power 
of his thoughts. He makes himself master 
of the sundry questions which arise for 
popular consideration, and, by the streigth 
of his intellect aad his diligence in the 
siudy of these questions, he becomes an 
expert in handling them. He knows more 
than most men in regard to them, and can, 
consequently, teach and influence others by 
the fullness and supremacy of bis own 
thoughts. He has opivions, and also the 
courage of utterance, not only as to what 
ought to be done, but as to what in the cir- 
cumstavces can be done. He isa man of 
plans and measures, many of which are 
born in his own brain, for the public good. 
He digs the channels along which popular 
thought runs, generally keeping himself a 
little in advance of this thought, and al 
ways seeking to bring it up to his own 
level. His main business is not to manipu- 
late men, but to origivate shape and advo- 
cate policies. He judges soundly, cautious. 
ly, and, for a rule, correctly as to the 
effect of causes, and, hence, anticipates the 
probable future with, at least, a tolerable 
certainty. 

One who has these characteristics is 
naturally a Jeader of others, and, if he 

ives long enough, he is quite sure to make 
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his mark upon the community. When he 


dies, he leaves behind him the monuments 
of bis power, Alexander Hamilton was 
such a man. Henry Clay was another, 
William H. Seward was avother, Lincoln 
and Garfield were leaders. Men of this 
stamp are strong in the power and strength 
of what they think, and they think so 
much better than the averege man that the 
latter instiuctively pays obeisance to their 
thoughts. The policies of governments are 
shaped by such leaders of thought. The 
service which they render in human affairs 
is of the first consequence to the country in 
which they live and not infrequently to 
the general interests of mankind. There 
certainly can be no objection to such 
political leaders. No country ever had too 


| many of them, and nocountry can get along 


very well without at least one genuine lead- 
er. Even a political party withouta great 
leader, to supply it with controlling 
thoughts and sbupe its policies, is like an 
army without a general. It wants at least 
one who is wiser and knows more than any 
other man in the party, and whose suprem- 
acy, for this reason, will be recognized. 

A political ‘‘ boss,” especially if of the 
modern type, is a very different sort of ar- 
ticle. He has no conscientious scruples 
about avything and is controlled in every- 
thing he does by intense and cold-hearted 
selfishness. He is equal to any sort of 
trickery. What he wants is the patronage 
of the government, as the means of hisown 
power. Give him offices, either for bim- 
self or to dispense to those who will obey 
his will, and heis content. He calls him- 
self a ‘‘ practical politician,” by which he 
means that, with a plenty of patronage to 
help bim and ap army of office-seekers de- 
pendent upon bis favor, be can run the 
system of machine politics—elect delegates 
at primary meetings, manipulate conven- 
tions, nominate candidates, and In general, 
conduct the processes of an election cam- 
paigo. As to priociples, he cares nothing, 
and as to public policies he cares vothing. 
All be wants is to get his men elected 
and to get the offices for himself and 
his favorites. The rights and interests 
of the people are to him matters of no con- 
cern. His own interests as a political boss 

titute the one supreme question. Here 
all his thoughts and plans begin and here 
they end. A statesman he is not. An 
originator of measures for the public good 
he isnot. He is a purely party man, and 
the party to which be belongs is of no cou- 
sequence to him, except as he can use it 
for his own selfish purposes. 

This is not a. overdrawn picture of a 
certain class of men who have made their 
appearance in the political history of this 
country and bave figured in the politics of 
the country—some on a larger and others 
on asmaller scale. They are not leaders of 
thought or origoators of public measures; 
but they are bosse sio the tricks and manipu- 
lations of party politics. Jobn Kelly, of 


r this city, is one of these bosses, and so was 


Tweed in his day. McLaughlin, of Brook- 
lyp, is another. In almost every city we 
find such political bosses. Ex-Senator 
Conkling, with his more than twelve years 
in the Senate, was more distinguished as a 
political boss and patronage dispenser than 
for anything else. Where are his speeches 
on the great questions that concern the 
public good? If published in a volume, they 
would make a very poor show in compari- 
son with the speeches of Mr. Seward, or 
Henry Clay, or Daniel Webster, or Thomas 
Benton. What is Senator Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, but a political boss, who 
has made it his business to manipulate for 
his own ends the Republican politics of that 
state? This is the one salient feature of his 
whole history. To place such men in the 
category of leaders in the high and honor- 
ble sense is to misapply the term. They 
are not such and do not aim to be such. 
Their record is that of selfish and dicta- 
torial bosses, and the sooner the country 
gets rid of the whole race the better. 

What the Republican Party needs is, not 
more of the bosses, but far less of them. 
Its long lease of power has, by a process of 
spontaneous generation, brought forth too 
many bosses for its good; and the time has 
pow come when the party must either invite 
them to take the back seat or go out of 
power. The increasing sentiment among 





Republican voters against bossiam in poli- 
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tics, supplemented with the spoils of office 
and the machine system of nominating 
candidates and running election campnigns 
means the defeat of the "party, unless this 
evil be seasonably corrected. Republicans 
are getting tired of a goveroment for bosses 
and by bosses, and propose to substitute 
therefor a government for the people and 
by the people. We are in hearty sympatby 
with this movement and hope to live long 
evough to witness the downfall of all the 
bosses, at least in the Republican Party. 





“J AM HOLIER THAN THOU.” 


Tue press of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church: seems to be divided into two bands 
around the vexed question of Fraternal 
Relations. The first class, such as The 
Southwestern Presbyterian, is fighting the 
rebellion over again, protesting against all 
formal fellowship with the Church North, 
for essentially the same reasons by which 
the secession was justified. The South- 
western organ is_reminding its readers at 
this late day that Lincoln did not havea 
clean majority; that the South was right 
in seceding; that it was might, not equity, 
that triumphed, and so on. With a power 
equal to the traction engines, it dfuwsfrom 
all this the tremendous inference that fra- 
ternity with Northern Presbyterians now 
would be alike a dishonor to the martyred 
dead and a shame to those who still live. 

The other class, like The Christian Ob- 
server, advocates fraternal relations; but is 
as hostile as the first to any sort of orgavic 
union or fusion with the Presbyterian 
Church North. On one side it professes 
friendly feeling, and is so far reconstructed 
that it is able to keep silence as to the past, 
But, meanwhile, it is devoting its ener- 
gies to the task of firing the Soutberp 
beart against the possibility of uniting with 
that Church, even in the remotest future. 
Fraternity may be admitted; but, union 
never—never! And for the reason that 
the Northern Church has got in ita bad 
mixture of unsound, liberaglistic, danger- 
ous new-schoolishness. It surrendered its 
orthodoxy when this pernicious element 
entered into it, in 1869, as the devils entered 
into the swine, and is now running head- 
long down, under that influence, into the 
sea of liberalism and unbelief. If this 
bew-schoolishness were only oul, and the 
good old schoolism pure and simple, from 
which the Southern Church seceded in 
1861, were only alive and separate, return 
to the fold might not be so serious a mat- 
ter. But union with the amalgamated, 
depreciated body as it now is, never— 
never! 

The Christian Observer has recently been 
eugaged in a series of articles, remarkable 
chiefly for their narrowness and unfairness 
in emphasizing this position. It wants fra- 
ternal relations, oh! bow longingly. It 
docs not want union, oh! how ardently, 
When we remember the natural, if not nec- 
essary conuection between fraternity and 
union in this case, its attitude reminds us 
of the rumseller who was strongly in 
favor of a prohibitory law, but as strongly 
against its enforcemevt. The reader is 
compelled to question either the sincerity 
of its avowed desire for fraternity or the 
honesty of its professed hostility or union 
ou the grounds alleged; for why should it 
really desire more intimate fellowship with 
such an unorthodox body? 

It may fairly be questioned whether The 
Christian Observer is not, after all, much in 
the condition of the maiden who, ‘‘ vowing 
she would ne’er consent, consented.” 
What it probably wants is union; but such 
union as involves the elimination from the 
Northern Church of the New School party. 
It intimates that one cause of the move- 
ment for orgavic union, on the part of cer- 
taio brethren in the North, probably is 
“‘the desire to secure an overwhelming 
public sentiment against New School 
heresies.” 1t declares that, ‘‘while the con- 
ditions of the union remain iu force,” the 
Northern Church can” never s0 rectify 
itself as to render organic connection with 
it consistent with fidelity to the Southern 
standard of orthodoxy. Its program, there- 
fore, is: Turn out the New School party, 
and we will favor union, as we now favor 
fraternal relations, At least, put that Party 
into the background, and we will then come 
in to help in securing ap overwhelming 
sentiment against it in the united Church. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


And this is the nice feast to which North- 
ern Presbyterianism, in this day of grace 
and liberty, is to be invited. 





EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS. 





THE Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of California bas receptly 
rendered a most important decision in re- 
lation to the equal protection of the laws 
to civil corporations afforded by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. This amendment pro- 
vides that no state shall ‘“ deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

The case, which had been removed from 
astate court to the Circuit Court, was a 
suit brought by the County of Mateo 
against the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany for the collection of taxes, whiclf the 
Company declared to be unconstitutionally 
levied, because in violation of the above 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The constitution of California, adopted 
in 1879, provides that the property of the 
state should be assessed for the pur- 
pose of taxation according to its value, and 
that, except as to railroad companies and 
other public corporations, mortgages upon 
reul estate, deeds of trust, contracts, or 
other obligations by which a debt is 
secured, should be deducted from this 
value and that the tax should be levied on 
the remainder at the rate fixed by law. No 
deduction is allowed in the case of rail- 
road companies for any mortgage indebted- 
ness on their property. The assessment 
upon such companies, if owning roads that 
operate in more than one county in the 
state, is to be made by a state board, with 
no provision fora notice to the companies 
and no opportunity to be heard before the 
board as to the value of their property; and 
the decision of this board as to such value 
is final. Such are the provisions of the con- 
stitution of Californiain relation to the as- 


sessment of property for the purpose of: 


taxation. Deductions from the valuation 
of property for mortgage claims onit are 
allowed in all cases, except in. railroad 
companies and other public corporations. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
being taxed under these provisions of the 
constitution of California, claimed that the 
provisions were in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and that, therefore, 
the taxes levied-under them were ille- 
gel and void. This raised the question 
whether the Amendment is applicable to 
such acase; and this question the Court 
answered in the affirmative, Mr. Justice 
Field and Circuit-Judge Sawyer concur- 
ring in the opinion. The case will, undoubt- 
edly, go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and, if the decision of the Circuit 
Court shall there be affirmed, this will settle 
a most important application and use of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The settlement of the question turns 
mainly upon two points. The first 
is, whether a corporation ia to be deemed a 
“‘ person” wethin the meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and, therefore, entitled 
to the protection afforded by it. Judges 
Field aud Sawyer submit. elaborate argu- 
mevts to show that a corporation, though 
not in itself considered a natural person, 
is, nevertheless, a legal or corporate per- 
sou for all purposes that stand connected 
with the ownership, possession, and use of 
property. It is simply an aggregate of 
natural persons united together, for lawful 
purposes, and holding property and doing 
business jointly under a corporate name; 
and, for the purpose of being sued or 
bringing suits in the courts of the United 
States, it is held to be a citizen of the state 
in which it wascreated. It has in respect 
to suits the same legal rights andis sub- 
jectto the same liabilities as a natural per- 
son. It simply embodies and represents 
the rights and liabilities of a group of such 
persons united in a corporative form. The 
Court, in the light of these principles and 
numerous analogies furnished by the de- 
cisions of courts,*both state and federal, 
held tbat corporations organized uoder 
the authority of law are persons within the 
meabing of the Fourteenth Amendmeat, 
and, as such, protected by it against avy de- 
privation of property “ without due pro- 











cess of law” and entitled to ‘‘the equal 
protection of the laws” as against all state 
constitutions and laws inconsistent with 
such protection. Tue INDEPENDENT took 
this ground in an editorial which some 
weeks since appeared in its financial 
columns. 

The other question is whether the con- 
stitution of California, -in its provisions 
respecting the assessment and taxation of 
property, violates the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment relating to *‘the 
equal protection of the laws” xnd to “due 
process of law.” The Court held that it 
does, and we do not well see how a differ- 
ent conclusion could be reached. To allow 
the deduction of mortgage debts from the 
assessed valuation of property in all cases 
except in those of corporations is plainly 
to discriminate against the latter in impos- 
ing taxes; and this, upon its face, is not an 
equal protection of the laws. It imposes 
a burden upon one clase of tax payers from 
which it relieves anothes class, under like 
circumstances, and there isneither equality 
nor justice in so doing. The injustice and 
inequality are increased by giving corpora- 
tionsno opportunity to be heard before the 
state board as to the value of their property. 
This is not “due process of law” in appli- 
cation to tax assessments. The settled rule 
is that the holder of property should have 
the privilege of appearing before the assess- 
ing authority, and, under oath, submitting 
statements and answering questions as to 
the value of his property. To deny him 
this privilege or omit to afford it to him is 
contrary to a well-settled rule in imposing 
taxes, and not consistent with ‘due pro- 
cess of law.” Mr. Justice Field very 
properly said: ‘‘There is something re- 
pugnant to all notions of justice in the 
doctrine that any body of men can be 
clothed with the power of finally determin- 
ing the value of another’s property, accord- 
ing to which it may be taxed, without 
affording to him an opportunily of being 
heard respecting the correctness of their 
action.” 

If thé view taken by the Circuit Court 
shall be sustained by the Supreme Court, 
then the Fourteenth Amendment will stand 
as @ constitutional barrier against all un- 
equal tuxation by states, whether of in- 
dividuals or corporations. It is probably 
true that those who framed the Amendment 
did not see as far as this when they drafted 
it; yet what they saw is by no means to be 
taken asthe measure of its legitimate ap- 
plication. They incorporated in the Awend- 
ment certain elementary principles and 
everything that comes within the scope of 
these principles is properly subject to it. 
The phrase ‘‘ equal protection of the laws” 
is to be construed; and this is the business 
of courts, when the occasion calls for it. 
The occasion in this particular case isa new 
one, aud the construction given, if con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court, will add 
greatly tothe protective usefulness of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It will impose a 
restriction upoupe taxing power of’ the 
states, adapted to guard against abuses of 
the power and promote the generai inter- 
ests of justice among the people. 





MUSTARD SEED AND NITRO- 
GLYCERINE. 





Ir was a bright remark of a distinguished 
Baptist clergyman at the Autumnal Con- 
gress that the Kingdom of God is like a 
graiuv of mustard seed, and not like a can of 
vitroglycerine. It grows; it does not ex- 
plode. 

And yet this does not express all the 
truth. Our Saviour likened the Kingdom 
of God not only to the mustard seed and 
the leaven; but he also said that it should 
come like the lightning, like the flood of 
Noah, like the brimesteve of Sodom. In our 
owu day we may expect both the gradual 
and the sudden developments of God’s 
Kiogdom. The seed may germinate slow- 
ly and grow gradually for months or years; 
but, at last, it bursts outin a day and the 
tree is covered with sudden bloom. It is 
av old story of mission experience that a 
score of years passes by and more mission- 
ary lives are sacrificed than there have 
been converts gained, and then, all at once, 
comes the harvest, bundreds and thousands 
gathered into the church, There was the 
mustard seed; there was something also 
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Uke nitroglycerine, which suddenly shat- 
tered the wall of prejudice and passion. 
Beyond all question it were well if our 
churckes could all be ‘‘like the orange 
plant, that busy tree,” which blooms and 
fruits through the seasons. That is what we 
should aim after, to have our churches 
gather in their children as they come to 
years of discretion. That is what our 
Episcopalian avd Lutheran churches at- 
tempt to do more systematically tban other 
denominations, but with too fine dragnet, 
we fear—one that is not suitably meshed 
always to hold only those who have really 
accepted the Christian vows of consecra- 
tion. But in all churches it should be un- 
derstood that, if children grow up toward 
man's and woman’s estate without the 
Christian faith and hope, it is not their 
fault alone, but that of parents, teachers, 
and pastors. Those who seek for conver- 
sions will have them. Children are willing to 
give their lives to God, if they aré gently led 
and wisely taught. If they do not come 
into the Church, it is somebody’s fault. 
Churches that do their duty by the chil 
dren do not need to be startled by the 
violent agencies to which our Saviour com- 
pared the coming of his Kingdom; but for 
those churches which let their youth 
go down to destruction, which fill their 
cushioned pews with peaceful and self- 
satisfied drones, while the corner saloons and 
the evening revelries and the active emis- 
saries of unbelief are destroying young 
souls—for such churches, and there are 
many of them, nitroglycerine is too mild 
an explosive. They need to be suddenly 
aroused. The maledictions of a ‘* Moun- 
tain Evangelist’? are none too bitter for 
them. Anything, anything is good that 
will stirthem out of their sleep. 

We would bave our churches look into 
the register of their families. Are the 
children in the families of the church 
coming, as they grow to years of dis- 
cretion, into the church? If so, the mus- 
tard-seed economy of the Kingdom of God 
willdo for them; if not, the economy of 
nitroglycerine. 


Eslitorinl Notes. 


Ws must not allow our wealth of advertise- 
ments which crowd upon us at this season to 
impoverish our reading columns, and for this 
reason we have for many years during the 
Holiday season added four pages of cover, as 
we do this week, to our ordinary sheet of 
thirty-two pages. Among our poets this week 
is Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, whose ‘My Career”’ 
is just such a rollicking but thoroughly healthy 
story asis likely to be widely popular. We 
are also glad to have found a choice religious 
poem, by Alice Cary, which has bitherio 
escaped publication. It represents Time 
holdivg, as the year closes, converse with 
the Boul. A sturdy, rousing Winter song 
by Dora Read Goodale proves that the 
promise of her childhood is not failing. A 
song of Thankegiving, by Mr. Duffield, com- 
pletes the poetic rosary. Our stories are 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Charles Barn- 
ard. Miss Phelps never wrote a stronger, 
more intense tale than this. When she writes, 
she means something, and this story is a ser- 
Let those read it who are content to 
run their decorous rounds of Christian form- 
ality, heedlese of the tempted around them, 
President White, of Cornel! University, tells 
the lesson of the recent elections in a way to 
show that the moral element is not yet ex- 
hausted in politics. It is healthy reading, 
Mary Clemmer and Mrs. Wallace are among 
our readers’ best friends, and we are 
glad to bave them both write this week, 
the one from Washington, the other from 
Constantinople. From the latter city, which 
isan American cenfer, President Washburn 
sends us an article of the first importance on 
the conduct of missions, while our old 
Brooklyn favorite, Dr. Cuyler, gives us 


another of his justly prized practical 
religious articles. To these add twenty 
separate departments, which we cannot stop to 
mention, but all carefully edited and crowded 
with instruction or eniertainment, and we 
trust our readers will not be dissatisfied, 
Next week we shall print a hitherto yn, 
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published poem by Bayard Taylor. 
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We do not wish to put an estimate upon 
the valae of our department of Missions. We 
prefer to let our readers do that. When it 
was begun, fourteen years ago, it was quite 
new to religious journalism. Other papers 
may have had a monthly resumé of denomin- 
ational! missions, but none, so far as we know, 
gave a weekly general survey, such as we at- 
tempted. We bave tried to make it compre- 
bensive, intelligent, accurate, and interesting, 
and have been encouraged, from time to time, 
by the approval of our readers and of mission- 
ary periodicals, whose judgment we bighly 
respect; but missionary enterprise and activ- 
ity bave become so vast and the interests 
they involve so extensive, and, withal, there is 
60 great a demand for missionary information 
that we have decided to surrender more space 
to this department in the future. We sliall con- 
tinue to print weekly the best and freshest 
information we can procure; butin the last 
issue of each month we shall presert a page or 
more of intelligence from all fields and of all 
societies, with the special purpose of affording 
material for the monthly concert. We have, 
perhaps, the largest list of missionary peri- 
Odicals to be found in any office in this coun- 
try. We have, besides, one of the best 
general authorities on missions in the world, 
Dr. Grundemann, of Germany, a8 a epecial 


writer, and we have correspondents in all the 
great fields. We shall, however, increase our 
staff of missionary writers, and hope not only 
to enlarge the depaittment, but to make it 
more valuable and interesting; to make it, 
in short, indispensable, if postible, to all 


pastors and missionary committees. 


We know of no wiser man, no more care- 


ful student of the philosophy and principles 
involved in the conduct of miesions than 
President Washburn, He bes bad very large 
experience and observation. He has not been 


warped by any personal controversies. There- 
fore, we present with especial pleasure his 
contribution to the discussion of the great 
questioninvolved in the present | roubles in the 
Western Turkey Mission. Let this be clearly 
understood, that the officers of our missionary 
societies are not sitting cross-leyged, like Juno, 
before their office doors, to forbid all public 
knowledge of their conduct of affalrs. These 
societies are best served as the public is kept 
aware of their doings. They are more likely 
to suffer from being forgotten than from 
being 'alked about. We shall think it no dis- 
service if we publish articles of suggestion or 
criticism which shall show the public interest 
in their great work. We confess that Presi. 
dent Washburn surprises us. We should 
hardly have thought that the third period was 
60 near upon the mission to the Armenians, 
the period when they shall be left to take care 
of themselves. Still, the history of a station 
like Diarbekir may enlighten us. We heartily 
approve President Washburo’s suggestion that 
it may be time that a committee of our wisest 
men should visit Turkey and settle on some 
fixed and clear policy. 


Tus daily papers report that the corner- 
stone was laid in this city last Sunday for a 
new convent fora very sirict order of nuns, 
the Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. We are 
toldthat the fasts are very severe, that the 
nuns are compelled to arise every night at 
midnight for two bours’ devotions in the 
chapel. that they hold no communication with 
the outside world ard can be spoken to by 
their friends only through a grated door, and 
that no fires are allowed in the building. If 
this is true, if young women are to be allowed 
to imprison themselves where they cannot get 
out (and we are told that several candidates 
are waiting to take the veil) in a confinement 
worse than that of a jail, and from which they 
cannot escape when they have learned their 
folly, and especially if they areto be refused 
till they die the decent comforts of warmth in 
Winter, then our Board of Health must have 
something to say on the subject. Such an in- 
buman inetitution should be mercilessly 
broken up by the ordinances of the city or the 
laws of the state. This is not a-matter of re- 
ligiop, but of humanity. Our laws punish 
cruelty; and any authority—lady superior, 
bishop, or cardinal—that should enforce such 
regulations should receive incarceration where 
bars are furnished and fire not denied. 


Tue varioussnewspaper notices which have 
been taken of the death of Thurlow Weed, last 
week, in this city, conclusively show that he 
had been a very comman@ing figure in the hie 
tory of this state and to some extent in that of 
the country at large. He died at the advanced 
age of eighty-five years, having been born in 
the town of Cairo, Green County, in this state, 
a short distance from the base of the Catskill 
Mountains, on the 15th of November, 1797. For 
the last sixteen or seventeen years he has been 
a resident of this city. Previously he resided 
in Albany, where he spent a large portion of 
hie active life as the editor of the Albany 
BDvening Journal and as the great politica 
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manager of the Whig Party in this state for 
more than thirty years. In both spheres of 
action he was a remarkable success. As a 
journalist he knew how to put things to the 
people in terse and brief shape. Few men ever 
better understood the art of writing telling 
editorials. As a politician he had a long 
career of uninterrupted power and influence in 
the Whig Party of this state ; and, when this 
party gave place to the Republican Party, he 
allied himself with the latter. He never sought 
public offices for himself. In early manhood 
he was elected as a member of Assembly in this 
state and in 1861 he was sent by President 
Lincoln as a confidential commissioner to 
Europe. These are all the public offices he 
ever held. He was the warm personal friend 
of William H. Seward and was sadly disap- 
pointed when Mr. Lincoln carried off the prize 
of a presidential nomination in 1860. Mr. Weed 
wasamachine manager in politics, on a more 
dignified and much higher plane than that 
which has come into vogue in these latter days, 
and retained his theory on this subject down 
to old age. He frankly avowed his belief in 
the principle of the spoils system. He spent 
the later years of hig life in this city in a quiet, 
serene, and happy old age, surrounded by those 
who loved him and enjoying the respect of a 
much wider circle, 


AmonG the illustrations of denomina- 
tional comity which come to our notice is the 
following, In which the Baptist Church has 
honorable part. Itis a letter addressed Jost 
week by its pastor to the pastor of a peighbor- 
ing Congregational church, recommending a 
member who wished to change ber church 
relations : 
- Baptist CHURCH, 

“ Tue Rev. 

** My Dear Brother :—Our sister, Mrs. ° 
wishes me to write for her a line of testi- 
monial. Witb more than usual cheerfulness 
I commend her to yourspiritual care. We 
have expected that she would join with you 
in church relations, and were ready to advise 
the course she bas taken, both on her own ac- 
eount and for the best good of her family. It 
isnot our custom to grant official letters to 
those wishing to unite with other denomina- 
tions. This is an unofficial, but true testi- 
monia) to her Christian standing among us. 

**Fraternally yours, 
£8 a ee , Fustor,” 

Tt is a very common practice for Bapti«t pas- 
tors to give such unofficial letters, The fel- 
lowship is preserved, though not officially. 

















Two Chinamen were, on the 25th of last Oc- 
tober, brought before Judge Deady, of the 
United States District Court, on the charge of 
having come into this country contrary to the 
provisions of the Anti Chinese Law, enacted by 
Congress on the 6th of last May. The ship on 
which these Chinamen sailed, the one as 
steward and the other as cook, came into an 
Ameriean port and was there loading with a 
cargo of wheat. While she was remaining in 
port for this purpose, the Chinamen were ar- 
rested, taken from the ship, and brought 
before Judge Deady, as violators of the law. 
The Judge, after hearing the case, ordered the 
prisoners to be discharged from the arrest and 
directed the marshal to return them to the 
ship from whence they bad been taken. This 
decision rests on the ground that there was no 
violation of the lawin the case of either of 
these Chinamen. Their being on board of a 
vessel touching at an American port, and 
there loading with a carggfor a foreign port, 
was pot, in the opinion of the Judge, sucha 
coming into this country as it was the ir- 
tention of Congress to forbid. They were 
only members of the crew of a_ ves- 
sel arriving from a foreign port and 
taking on a cargo for another, expecting to 
sail with the vessel when she left the port. 
Moreover, one of these Chinamen joined the 
American ship prior to the passage of the Jaw 
and bad remained on her until her arrival in 
this country; and, on the acknowledged theory 
that the vessel of a country {fs legally a part of 
its territory, this Chinaman was inthe United 
States when the law was passed, and did not, 
hence, come within its prohibition. He might, 
if he chose, permanently reside in this coun- 
try, without offending against the law. The 
Judge had nothing to do with the character of 
the law. His business was to construe it ; and, 
according to his construction, it had no appli- 
cation to either of these Chinamen, and hence 
they were promptly alscharged. The Repub- 
licans in Congress voted for the law, and the 
President signed the bill, mainly to avoid piy- 
ing offense to the voters in California, hoping 
that this would help the Republican Party in 
carrying that state at the Fall election. The 
result anticipated bas not come to pass; and 
Mr. Page, the congressman who prepared the 
bill and engineered it through the House of 
Representatives is defeated as a candidate for 
Congress. We are glad of it. 


Jupes LARREMORE, of this city, last week 
sentenced Mr. Abraham Marks, who was coun- 





sel in the case pending before the court, to 
imprisonment for thirty days in the county 
jail, as a punishment for contempt, in dealing 
a blow upon the face of Mr. John Bassett, the 
counsel on the other side. The offense was 
committed in the presence of the court ; and, 
while it was an act of assault sad battery for 
which the offender may be indicted, Judge 
Larremore punished it simply as a contempt of 
court. The power of courts to preserve order 
and punish contempt is alike incidental and 
necessary to the exercise of all their other judi- 
cial powers, and in this case it has been wisely 
and justly exercised. To have simply imposed 
a fine on Mr. Marke would not be sufficient. 
Courts should teach lawyers that, when they 
allow themselves to get into such a heat of 
passion as to come to blows and turn the court- 
room into a bear-garden, they will have an op- 
portunity to cool off in the cel] of a+prison. 
Judge Larremore very properly remarked: 
‘When assault is substituted for argument in 
a court of justice, it is imperative that its power 
should beinvoked to maintain its authority and 
punish the offender. No pecuniary compensa- 
tion affords adequate relief under circumstances 
like these. Simply to impose a fine in a case 
like this is to offera premium upon lawlessness 
—to say that any would-be offender, for a sum 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars, 
may repeatedly commit a breach of the peace 
in the presence of the court and interrupt ite 
proceedings. Such a result should be pre- 
vented by rigidly enforcing the law that is 
violated.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Marks, 
after his thirty days’ imprisonment, will resume 
the practice of his profession with a better con- 
trol of himself and hereafter manage to keep 
his fist away from the faces of other men when 
in the presence of a court of justice. 


Tue Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
just rendered a very important decision in re- 
lation to the taxation of foreign corporations. 
The authorities of the state undertook to tax 
the Standard Oil Company for the full amount 
of its property, because the Company, although 
a corporation chartered by Ohio, did business 
in the State of Pennsylvania. The question be- 
fore the Court was whether the entire property 
of this corporation was taxable in Pennsylvania, 
or only so much of it as was found within the 
state and to this extent subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. The authorities of Pennsylvania claimed 
the right to tax the entire property of the Com- 
pany, whether it was in the state or not. The 
Supreme Court rejects this view, and limits 
the right of a state to taxa foreign corpora- 
tion doing business therein only in respect to the 
property that is actually within the limits of 
the state. This is certainly good common 
sense and clearly just. The property of a 
foreign corporation not in a state is plainly not 
subject to the jurisdiction of that state by rea- 
son of other property of the same corporation 
that is in the state. When the state has taxed 
the latter property it has exhausted its power 
of taxation in respect to the corporation, and 
has nothing to do with its property situated 
elsewhere and subject to another jurisdiction. 
If one state may tax the entire property of a 
foreign corporation doing business therein, 
then every other state could equally do the 
same thing; and the result would be that the 
same property,could be taxed as many times as 
there are states in which it might be doing 
business. Many corporations, on this prin- 
ciple, would be subject to a triple, quadruple, 
or even sextuple taxation on the same property, 
or be compelled to withdraw their business 
from states other than the one from which they 
receive their charter. There is no doubt that 
a state may rightfully tax a foreign corporation 
in respect to property within if® limits ; but 
when it attempts to reach beyond these limits, 
and tax its property elsewhere situated, then, 
as the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania holds, it 
exceeds its power. This decision is one of 
public interest, as contributing to the correct 
settlement of a very important principie. 
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It is reported that a meeting of the execu- 
tive officers of the Hubbell BlackmaiJing Com- 
mittee wil. be held in Washington just before 
the meeting of Congress, for the purpose of 
hearing the report of Mr. Hubbell, the active 
agent in this blackmailing business, relating to 
the committee’s labors during the past Sum- 
mer and the use made of the half million of 
dollars, nearly all of which was drawn from 
Government clerks and employés. Mr. Hubbell 
is said to have a complete list of all the clerks 
in each Government department who failed to 
* come to time ’’ in response to his assessment 
circulars, and this list is to be kept for future 
reference, as the occasion may call for it. That 
is to say, these delinquent clerks are “ black 
sheep ”’ in the flock, and their case will be at- 
tended to in due season, as the opportunity 
shall occur. The heads of, the departments at 
Washington and the President himself deserve 
severe censure for allowing Mr. Howell & Co. 
to perpetrate a virtual robbery, right under 
their eyes, apon the employés of the Govern- 
ment. They cannot plead ignorance of the 
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facts and they certainly cannot plead inability 
to prevent the robbery. One word from the 
President would have stopped the whole thing, 
or, at least, relieved those employés from all 
apprehension of losing their places in the event 
of their refusal to submit to the fleecing process 
of Mr. Hubbell. That word was never spoken, 
and no such word was ever spoken by the head 
of any department. This shameless proceed. 
ing had the virtual endorsement of the Admin- 
ietration by its omission to prevent it, and this 
is one among several reasons why Republic- 
an voters have so signally rebuked the Admin- 
istration at the ballot box. If the Republican 
Party cannot live without resorting to such 
methods for perpetuating its life, then let it 
die. Every such party ought to die. 


Tus General Term of the Supreme Court in 
this city decided last Spring that a wife could 
bring an action ina court of justice for the 
recovery of damages against ber husband for 
beating ter or for any acts of violence to her 
person. The case was carried to the court of 
appeals of this state, and that court has 
recently overruled this decision, thus declar- 
ing the law of the state to be that no wife 
thus maltreated aod abused by ber husband 
can seek any redress against him in the courts 
of the state. She may sue anybody else for 
an assault and battery ; but, if her husband be 
the offender, he may go scot free, so far as her 
power of suit isconcerned. The tranquillity 
and peace of the family as well as the sweet- 
ness of the conjugal union are not to be put 
in peril by the suit of a wife against her bus- 
band, though he beats her a dozen times a 
day. They are one flesb,and when the bus- 
band pounds his wife he pounds bis own flesh. 
This is going back to the barbarisms of the 
old common law, as it was in the days of 
Blackstone, who held that the husband had 
the same right to chastise his wife that be had 
to chastise bis childrep. In both cases it 
should be reasonable and only sufficient for 
the purposes of healthful discipline, so as to 
preserve his authority and maintain good order 
in the family. Since the Court of Appeals bas 
so far asserted this old common law principle 
as to exempt the busband from prosecution 
by the wife, we hope that the legislature at 
the next session will interpose its power and 
give married women the right to sue their 
husbands, if personally assaulted and abused 
bythem. We believe that the possession of 
this right will be conducive to the felicities of 
the conjugal union. At any rate, it isa right 
which every married woman ought to enjoy. 





«eee We shall feel very sorry if what we said 
about the “* oldest religious newspaper,’ the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, stirs up the old con- 
troversy. But we must refer to the matter 
once more to set the Louisville Christian Ob- 
server right. It says: 

‘* There is a paper called the Herald of Gos- 

l Liberty, now published in Dayton, Ohio. 

itis av organ of the ‘Christians’ or ‘Camp- 
bellites,’ who did not begin to form them- 
selves into a separate organization wrtil 1827, 
about ten years after the original Wired of 
Gospel Liberty bad ceased to exist. Our con- 
temporary was misled by the identity of 
pame.”’ 
This is very strange ignorance. The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty is no more the organ of the 
“Campbellites ’ than is the Observeritself. It 
is the organ of a denomination which rose 
not in 1827, but in 1793 er 1794. We do not 
understand that the Herald ceased -to exist in 
1817. Its name was changed, and was after- 
ward restored. The last issue, now before us, 
is number 46, of volume Ixxiv. It is, there- 
fore, nearly seventy-five years old. 


...-This is a “a strange story,”’ indeed, 
which the Tennessee American Buptist Reflector 
allows to be told by a correspondent: 

“ Ap intelligent gentleman of the Catholic 

rsuasion tells me that a Catholic priest told 

im that, during the space of twenty-five aye 
over two hundred confessions of the crime o} 
murder had been made to him by as many 
different persons of his faith and to all of 
whom he gftve complete absolution. What a 
den of thieves is the Catholic clergy! We can 
vouch for the truth of this statement, and, if 
needs be, can give the name and residence 
of the gentleman, who is, by the way, one 
of the most reliable gentlemen in the land. 
O, thou mother of harlots, thou scarlet-colored 
beast, drunk with the blood of saints! How 
long ere thou shalt be destroyed with the 
breath of Christ ?”’ 
That is the kind of nonsense which some peo- 
ple think it a virtue to disseminate. 

....We presume that Lord Dufferin will not 
return to Constantinople from Egypt. He is 
a man who will be wanted in London. The 
Turks are, at last, thoroughly afraid of the 
English, and they respect them as never be- 
fore since Lord Stratford’s day. Their papers 
are full of praises of the English alliance. 
The Tukish Government is as disorgan- 
ized asever. Everything is managed at the 
palace and but little is done. They have just 
appointed three commissioners to elaborate 
judicial, financial, and administrative re- 
forms; but it is a transparent humbug, de- 
signed to deceive the English Government. 
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The revenue does not meet expenses by $50,- 
000,000 a year and the end is coming. 

....Canon Girdlestone severely criticised 
the “Salvation Army” for irreverence, and 
gave asevidence one of their hymns begiv- 
ag? “ He’s a jolly good Saviour, 

He’s a jolly good Saviour, 

He’s a jolly good Saviour, 

Which nobody can deny.” 4 
Mr. Booth, the yeneral of the Army, 
denied that such a hymn was used and 
challenged proof; whereupon the Canon 
states that he is not sure that the words “jolly 
good’’ were used, but he is sure of the impres- 
sion the bymn made on his mind. A canon 
ought not to be so easily spiked. 


.---It is not sure that the Iowa temper- 
ance amendment is killed by Judge Hayes’s 
decision. Judge Hayes isa district judge, who 
voted against the amendment, who lives in an 
anti-amendment district, and who gave the 
decision in a suit brought by a brewer agains, 
a beerseller, in which theglawyers on both 
sides were strongly anti-amendment. The de- 
cision was withheld till just before election, 
apparently for a purpose. Two other district 
judges have affirmed that the amendment is 
valid and appeals from the three will soon 
bring the matter to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 


.. The little State of Delaware still sticks to 
the whipping-post as a method of punishment. 
A man who was recently whipped in that state 
received one more lash from the sheriff than 
the sentence of the court directed ; and when 
the attention of the court was called to the 
fact, the judge facetiously remarked that this 
might be deducted from the next whipping of 
the same man. The truth is that this extra 
lash by the sheriff was an act of assault and 
battery, for which he ought, at least, to have 
been severely rebuked by the court. 


--»-General Chalmers, of Mississippi, for a 
long time cheated Mr. Lynch out of his seat in 
Congress; and now it seems that, although 
undoubtedly elected by the people as an inde- 
pendent Democrat, he is to be cheated out of 
his seat, unless the House of Representatives 
shall come to his relief and give him his rights. 
The cheating was all right when he did the 
cheating; but when he is the victim of it, then 
this high-minded and virtuous southern general 
flames with holy horror at the abominable 
iniquity. 

-.-»Mayors Low, of Brooklyn, and Grace, of 
this city, have appointed an expert committee, 
consisting of General John Newton, Colonel 
Thomas L. Casey, William Pitt Shearman, and 
George W. Turnbull, to investigate the affairs 
of the East River Bridge. The selection is an 
admirable one and we cannot doubt that the 
duty imposed on the committee will be honest- 
ly and faithfully discharged. The trustees 
of the Bridge have invited the investigation by 
giving full authority to make it, 


-.--Governor-elect Cleveland will, after his 
inauguration, have about eighty offices, now 
filled by Republicans, to dispose of. The 
application of Democrats for these flaces is 
said tobe at the rate of about three hundred a 
day, being each day more than twice as many 
applications as there are offices. If the Gov- 
ernor carries out the Democratic theory of 
Civil Service Reform, as he is very likely to do, 
he must dismiss all these Republicans and fill 
their places with Democrats. 


....New York State, outside of this city and 
Kings County, the two strongholds of the 
Democratic Party, gives to governor-elect 
Cleveland a majority of 77,069 over Secretary 
Folger. In other words, Secretary Folger was 
overwhelmingly defeated in those parts of the 
state where the Republican Party is ordinarily 
the strongest; not by Democrats, but by Repub- 
licans themselves, as an expression of their 
disgust with the method of his nomination. 


.+.-Those advisers of the President who are 
asking him to decapitate every Federal office- 
holder who may be suspected of any anti- 
Administration proclivities are simply asking 
him to give the finishing blow to what little 
there is left of his Administration. The public 
would look on with disgust. The President 
could hardly do an unwiser thing than to yield 
to the importunity or follow the advice of such 
friends, 


-..-ltis already reported that there will be 
fifty cases of contested election in the next 
House of Representatives. These cases are 
constantly increasing in number and one of the 
reasons is that contestants anticipate that party 
bias will help their cause when considered by 
the House. Some method ought to be devised 
for settling such questions upon purely judicial 
grounds, in the light of the law and the facts. 


.... Why should not modern preachers tell 
parables? That is what Dr. C. 8. Robinson, 
of this city, is doing Sunday evenings now. 
He does not preach a formal sermon: but 
tells his young, people a story. For last Sun- 


Wounded Hand,’’ suggested by George Mac- 
donald’s Malcom. 
...-Governor-elect Cleveland is reported as 
sayfi that the question whether the Demo- 
crats would elect the next President would de- 
pend largely upon what they did in the mean- 
time. If he had added that it depends largely 
upon what the Republicans shall do in the 
meantime, he would have uttered the whole 
truth. 
-»».The value of church property in the 
United States at the present time is estimated 
at $700,000,000; and, if this property be ex- 
empted from all taxation, as is nearly the 
universal fact, a huge burden must be imposed 
upon other property to make up for this exemp- 
tion. Is this just? We do not think so, 
....The Presi@ent seems to have good rea- 
son for removals of officers of the District of 
Columbia. There has been a bigring t col- 
lusion with the Star Route thieves, and it is 
well that they should make roou? for those 
who will not make it their object to defeat 
justice. 
LY 
NEW CLUB RATES. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO EVERYBODY. 


Any person desiring to subscribe for THE 
INDEPENDENT will remember three things: 
First.—That in no case can the paper be 
had on a single subscription for less than 
$3.00 per annum. 

Second.—That any persun can get the 
paper fort wo years, postage paid, for $5.00, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5.00. 
Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons muy club together and 
get the paper for the Low PRICE oF $2.00. 
Many of our subscribers are vow availing 
themselves of these low terms, and we 
earnestly ask every reader of THe In- 
DEPENDENT to make the experiment now 
of asking his friends to join him io sub 
scribing for the coming year. A clergyman 
in a small New England town, a few days 
since, headed a club subscription paper with 
his name, aod 21 of his friends and neigh- 
bors at once joined him, and many more 
we hear are tocome from the same club. 
Among a large number of other clubs, one 
of ten came from a small copper mining 
village in Michigan, on the bleak shore of 
Lake Superior. Other clubs are being 
heard from iv all directions. Why not 
ten thousand such cluls on these low 
terms? Let some one in every town 
and village draw up a subscription, put 
his name to it, and Yhen say to his 
friends: ‘“‘Join me in taking Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT, postage paid, for one year, at 
$2.00.” We believe that from 5 to 100 sub- 
scribers could easily be obtained within 
the limits of almost every post-office in the 
country on these low club terms. An even- 
ings work or an hour’s work in the day 
time would start the ball, which others 
would roll to every door through the neigh- 
borhood. Reader, others are kindly doing 
this good work and saving for themselves 
each a dollar. Will you do“so, and thus 
help us immensely in widening our field of 
usefulness? 


Publisher's Department. 


SoorHine aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A FEW PLAIN FACTS FROM 
The American Ch Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In our house ALLEN’s LUNG Balsam has been a stand 
curative for colds during the past ten years and 
with uniform The th ds rescued from 
untimely graves all over the country, the almost unit- 
recommendation of ene. in their practice 











rm 
hope of reaching a g olf age. The 
fail would be consulted by Reoping a 
LEN’s LUNG Balsam in the house and ha 
for application when coughs, colds, or croup mak 
their unwelcome intrusion into d 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 





*,° “Necessity is the mother of invention.” Dis- 
eases of the liver, kidneys, and bowels brought forth 
that sovereign remedy, Kidney Wort, which is Na- 
ture’s normal curative for all those dire complaints. 
In either liquid or dry form it is a perfect remedy for 
those terrible diseases that cause so many deaths. 











day his topié was ‘“‘ Malcom MacPhail’s 


faithfully executed. 
ATTENTION is caJled to the advertisement, on the 
goods of Crossley’s well-known carpet 
=A of 70 and 742 Broadway. 
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wator. Restaurant supplied with the best, Horse- 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated Railroad to all Depots. 


A HOUSEHOLD COMFORT. 

“ How shall we heat our homes ?” is & question that 
many of our readers are called upon to decide as the 
Winter months approach. As this is a matter of vital 
importance as regards the health and comfort of the 
family, it is a question of more than ordinary inter- 
est. Tosolve it satisfactorily two important features 
enter into its consideration. First,that the heat shall be 
pleasant and healthful, free from noxious gases, dust, 
ete. Second, that this supply shall be abundant and 
uniform in all the varying decrees of temperature. 
Much thought and attention has been given to this 
subject by inventors interested in heating apparatus. 
One of the most ful and popular arrangements 
for this purpose. we believe, is the Anthony Wrought 
Iron Furnace, made by the Smith and Anthony 
Stove Company, of 52 and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
After many years ofcareful experiment, the Anthony 
Wrought Iron Furnace was placed on the market in 
1879, claiming to combine all the sanitary features of 
the best hot-water or steam-heating apparatus, 
together with decided impro ts over elther as 
regards ease in agement, y in consump- 
tion of fuel, and general adaptability to the ordinary 
dwelling-house. After three years’ use, this heating 
apparatus has proved all that the inventors antici- 
pated, and to-day itis ind d by the highest sani- 
tary authorities throughout the country as probably 
the most perfect apparatus yet offered to the public. 
To those interested in this matter we think it would 
well repay them tosend for their descriptive ciroular. 
These sanitary heaters are made in a large variety of 
sizes, adapting them for uses when a heating appara- 
tus Is necessary. For school purposes, where pure air 
is so necessary for the health of the children during 
the Winter months, they are very highly recom- 
mended and are in great demand. The fact that this 
heater is made with the same care and skill that is 
used in the production of this company’s celebrated 
Hub Stoves and Ranges is a sufficient guaranty of its 
superior excellence regarding all the details of 
mechanical construction. They make a specialty of 
thehighest grades only and have the reputation of 
producing the finest cast-iron work made in the 
country. 


POPULAR CABINET ORGANS. 
Our readers will not fail to see the handsomely tl- 
lustrated advertisement of the New Eagiené Organ 
Company, on our 32d page, a compen? which has now 
the reputation of producing Cabinet Organs which 
for sweetness, brilliancy, power of tone, perfection 
of workmanship,and beauty of design are not ex- 
celled, if equaled by any other establishment in the 
country. Since the adoption, years , of the best 
mechanical skill in the finish, the voicing, and gener- 




















y an 
every quester, Our readers will obtain further and 
full information from their handsomely illustrated 
catalogue. which will besent free to any ad 
application. 





Tae TRAVELER’s InsuRANcCE Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., is most wey known as the leading accident 
insurance organization of the country; butjts work 
asa regular life insurance compeny is widespread 
and deserves equal rec ition. both de 

the Company is of the highest character and stand- 


cot 
its map t. No better protection can be secur 
anywhere and noone whose life is of the slightest 
value to others can decently leave them unprovided 


injuries, amounting to more than 80u,- 
ed altogether over 825.000 accident 
posseses, and ite life insurance now im force is over 


p p 





THE POLYOPTICON. 


pa 
chromo cards, in all their colors, etc.,can be thrown 
on a screen in parlors, enlarged about 400 times, from 
an argand lamp or gas-burner, Our little ones are 
wonderfully delighted with it and must have it in use 
nearly every evening. It does more than is claimed 
for it. Price $2.50, “People’s Favorite Weekly,” of 
Lewisburg, Pa. 





* Born Lydia E. Pinkham’'s Vegetable Comp d 
and Blood Purifier are prepared at 238 and 235 West 
ern Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of either, $1. Six 
bottles for $5. Sent by mall in the form of pills or of 
lozenges on receipt of price, $1 per box for either. 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inquiry. 
Enclose Sc. stamp. Send for “Guide to Health and 
Nerve Strain.” 


FOR TEN CENTS. 

THE 8ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, now in its 14th year, is 
urely Western in make-up and is replete with Illus- 
rations, Stories, Poems, Timely Reading, a profusely 

Illustrated Fashion Paper, and other useful reading. 
Samples, 10 cents. Address 
J. GILMORE, 218 North 8th 8t., 8t. Louts, Mo. 

THE INDEPENDENT and St. Louis MaGazing sent 

one year for $3.40. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 











will here find something to make the home more 
beautiful. Cabinets, bronzes, easels, pedestals, fancy 
chairs, embroide: portieres, piano and 
ers, Cluny and Madras curtains, in all designs and 
colors, may here be seen, and when once seen the 
temptation to buy can hardly be resisted. 

a —— 


A SOUND COMPANY.” 


Tue Connecticut Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is one of the best companies in the coun- 
a for our friends to insure with. 

t has a large surplus, widely scattered risks, and 
eminently careful and conservative management 
three things which people should examine into when 
selecting insurance for their property. 


Dre. N. Beporrsa, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
located his office for the Winter at the Saratoga House 
Alken, 8. C., kept by Mrs. M. E. Knapp, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. He invites his friends and petrees to 
try that beautiful climate for the treatment and cure 
of Catarrh and other chronic diseases of the throat 
and lungs. Address N. BEDORTHA, Aiken, 8. C. 








Tnose who intend purchasing holiday presents may 
find many useful articles at (he attractive store of the 
Meriden Silver-Plate Co., of 80 East Fourteenth Street, 
near Union Samene, Pitchers, Tes Sets, Goblets, Cake 
and Fruit Baskets, Knives, Forks, Napkin Rings and 
a hundred different articles in Silver-Plate are 
that are intended for the househuld may be found. 
Satisfaction is given in price and quality of goods. 





In the d goods peace will be noticed the card of 
William ter & Co., of 4 West Fourteenth Street, 
importers of Skins and manufacturers of Fine Furs, 
Seal Dolmans, Sacques, Silk Garments,ete. Mr. Ester 
has been in the business for many years and ts well 
known to the trade and the public generally. 

a ————~ 


TaE Dunlap Hat adds dignity tothe appearance of 


the wearer. Gentlemen oft mature years who don « 
beaver of this famous house are usually 
Colonel, General, Governor, or Judge. 


accosted as 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Springfield Republica. 


Weekly Edition. 
THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 





A Comprehensive, Progressive, Inde- 
pendent Journal, 
DEVOTED TO 


News, Politics, Literature, Secial Inter- 
ests, and General Affairs. 





AN ADMIRABLE WEEKLY REVIEW OF AMERICAN LIFE 


(Established in 1824, by Samuel Bowles.) 
+ 





Tus WEEKLY SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is a con- 
venient quarto sheet, covering a choice selection of 
the best features of Taz Darty and SuNDAY REPUBLIC. 
AN, with rewritten and carefully classified news sum- 
maries and considerable original matter. 

Among its principal contents are: 

News or THe WEEK.—A page of Editorial Note and 
Cc tand t review of the general news of 
the week. 

LocaL INTELLIGENCE.—A page summary of the news 
of Springfield, Western Massachusetts, and all the 
New England States. 

News Letters from Washington, New York, and 
Boston by well-informed observers; also occasional 
correspondence from contributors in other centers of 
this country and in Europe. 

A WEEKLY Review of the doings of Congress and 
the Massachusetts Legislature, during their sessions 
by our special reporters. 

EpITORIALS.—From one to two pages of thoughtfu, 
articles on political, social, scientific, and religious 
subjects by able and independent writers. 
LiTwRaTurE.—Frequent literary letters from a well- 
known Boston critic, with reviews, notices, and liter, 
ary news from other sources. 

ENTERTAINING SHORT Stories, original or selected; 
choice bits of Poetry; a column or more of carefully- 
prepared Religious Intelligence; Various Entertaining 
Miscellany, gleaned from the richest flelds, ete. 

AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, containing valuable 
special articles, by well-known writers, and other in- 
teresting original matter. 

Money AND Business Matters and Markets; New 
England Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

The Weekly Republican is thus a valua- 
ble general newspaper for the family, for the 
farmer, and for the active business or profes~- 
sional man, who cannot keep pace with de- 
tailed daily issues, and especially for New 
Englanders at home and abroad. 
SUBSCRIPTION.—Four cents a copy; 75 cents for 
six months; $1.50 a year; in clubs of 10 or more 
$1.25 a copy, one year. 

A Special Cash Commission Allowed to 
Postmasters and Others Acting as Local 
Agents, 

Specimen copies sent free on application and all 
subscriptions payable strictly in advance. 

ADDRESS 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
WELLMAN’S PATENT. 
—— : The Cleanest 
GRATE 
in existence. 


HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 


It is unquestion. 
ably the most de. 
- sirable Grate ever 
E introduced, as all 
who use it te®tify. 

Send for circular. 


L. H. SMITH & CO., 


49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


A POSITIVE CURE! ONLY TWO BOTTLES 
Johnston,Holloway & Co.,whole- 
druggists of Philadelphia, re- 


Cream Balm port that some time ago a gentle 
CATARRH 
















cure to two army officers in Ari- 
zona. Recently the same gentle- 
man told them that both 





sager of catarrhal virus, causing 
healthy secretions. It allays in- 
ammation, y. 


. res 
sense of taste andsmell Applied 
by finger into the nostrils, ne- 
applicationg A thorough treatment will cure. Un- 
equaled for colds in the head. Agreeable to use. Send 
for circularand testimonials, By mail 50c. a package— 
stamps taken. Evy’s Cream BaLm Co., OWEGo, NY. 
THE 
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. WRlO 
POLISHES 
are unrivaled in their excellence and always give 

satisfaetion. 

LI'STRO METAL POLISH, for Silver, Nickel, ete. 
LUSTKO SHOE DRESSING. | for Ladies’ and Children’s 
LUSTRO STOVE POLISH, for Manufacturers’ and 





Household use. 
LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE big 
} others. Beware of imitations. or sale Qverpwhore 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


GENUINE FURS, 


A choice assortment of Seal Sacques 
and Dolmans, Silk Ottoman Circulars 
and Dolmans (Ermine and Squirrel- 
lined, Morrs, in Sable-tall, Seal, 
Black Fox, Lynx, and Beaver. Alsoa 
large stock of Fine Carriage and Sleigh 
Robes, in Black Bear, Wolverine, 
Hudson Bay Beaver, and Red Fox. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


Are offering a special line of French 
Silk Hose (Evening Shades), Plain and 
Richelieu Ribbed, much below the cost 
of importation. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Ir would be unfair to suppose that the 
cause of the extreme stringency which was 
experienced in the money market during 
the past week was entirely attributable to 
legitimate causes, or that it should control 
or affect commeftcial or financial interests in 
any permanent way, as it is generally ac- 
cepted that the market for sometime past 
bas been in the hands of manipulators, who 
have controlled its dealings to a very great 
extent and have taken advantage of every 
opportunity to create a “* squeeze,” for their 
personal profit. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury came to the relief of the market, how- 
ever, with an offer to prepay five millions of 
dollars’ worth of additional called bonds 
without rebate of interest, the last call in- 
cluded, making the amount receivable per 
week’ ten millions of dollars. 

The rate on call to borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral ranged from 6 to 80 per 
cent. throughout the week, until the timely 
measures of the Treasury Department was 
successful in breaking up the combinations, 
by the disbursement of its moneys in the 
payment of bonds called. In the later 
dealings of the week the rates fell as low 
as three per cent. Government bond dealers 
realized no difficulty in securing their 
necessities at 4 and 5 percent. Time loans 
were entirely nominal, as were prime mer- 
cantile discounts, the little doing in the 
latter being quoted at 6 and 8 percent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was active, though prices were 
weak, which resulted in a decline, a8 follows: 
Extended 58 declined 4; 3s, +; 4s and 44s, 
coupon, each 4; do., registered, §. The clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: 
6s,"8!,con.at 34 101s 10244 Currency 6s, 0128 - 
dses, ‘lo@1, reg...11134 11236 Currency . - 
i6e, 1001 COUP Tang twig Currency 40,"08.190 — 


4s, 1007. coup....11 u Currency 6s, 99.130 
Three per cents.1013¢ 10844 


The amount of 8}-per-cent. bonds ex- 
changed for 3-per-cents. since November Ist 
is $20,013,900. 

A circular has been issued by the Treas- 
ury Department announcing that 3 per-cent. 
bonds of large denominations may be trans- 
ferred or exchanged into smaller bonds, pro- 
vided the assigner adds to the assignment 
che words ‘‘ waiving all right by reason of 





———s 


[November 30, 1889. 


Ree nee eee 





priority of issue of this bond.” This waiver 


must be made a part of the assignment in 
every case where it is desired to obtain 
smaller bonds than those sent to the Treas- 
ury. 

Secretary Folger has recently received a 
number of communications from bankers 
and other holders of 4 and 4}4-per-cent. 
bonds, offering to sell to the Government at 
market rates several millions of bonds of 
those denominations. In reply to these in- 
quiries, the Secretary said that he did not 
see what authority he had to purchase 
either 4 or 4}-per-cent. bonds and thereby 
decrease the debt of the Government by 
paying a premium on the principal. 

Much satisfaction was expressed at the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
relieve the money market, and there is 
little doubt but what he is disposed to do all 
he can consistently to prevent the business 
community suffering from any disturbances 
there may be between the ‘‘bulls” and 
“bears.” The following telegram was re- 
ceived by the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York: 

* WasuinoTon, D. C., Nov. 25th, 1882. 
“To Assistant Treasurer United States, New York: 

“In lieuof a call for bonds of the 5-per-cent. 
funded loan of 1881, continued at 314 per cent. 
by highest numbers ata notice of three months. 
as required by law, and then an anticipation of 
payment without rebate of interest, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will, on the 2th of Feb- 
ruary next, receive and pay $10.000,000 of these 
bonds, which have not been called for payment, 
without specifying numbers and without re- 
gard thereto, if the holders present them for 
payment, and he will at any time from now to 
that date pay that amount of those bonds with- 
out rebate of interest, if they are preseuted at 
your office. 

‘“* CHARLES J. FoLoer, Secretary.” 


= 


GoLD AND SiLveER —The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $323,534, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, gives 
a total of $5,802,579 since January first. 
The exports for the same periods were 
$368,661 and $45,074,132 respectively. 

The demand for the recent issue of United 
States gold certificates, particularly those of 
small denominations, seems to be increasing. 
Assistant Treasurer Acton completed bis 
work of signing these certificates about a 
week ago. He wrote 76,000 signatures in 
88 days, signing $123,630,000 of the certifi- 
cates. Of this great amount $80,000,000 was 
in ten-thousand-dollar certificates. The call 
for denominations of $20, $50, and $100 
became so pressing that $13,570,000 of those 
certificates were sent back to Washington, 
to have Mr. Acton’s fac simile signature 
printed on them. Mr. Acton signed $280,- 
000 of the twenty-dollar certificates, $450,_ 
000 of the fifty dollar, and $900,000 of the 
one-hundred dollar. Thus far $30,940,000 
of the gold certificates have been issued and 
are in circulation and all but $17,160,000 
have been issued to places outside of this 
city. The bulk of the certificates are in 
the Treasury at Washington, but they are 
sent out as rapidly as requisitions are made 
forthem. The certificates of large denom 
inations are extensively used in the New 
York Clearing-house business. It is ex- 
pected that the new Washington series of 
gold certificates will be ready about Dec. 
10th. 

The standard silver dollars seem to be 
going out into circulation just now in great 
numbers. It is true that fof several weeks 
the movement has been accelerated by the 
usual autumnal demand in the West and 
Southwest, but there is an additional cause 
for their apparent movement into circula- 
tion. Since Oct, 15th no silver certificates 
have been issued directly upon deposits of 
gold coin. Gold is deposited in New York 
now for the delivery of silver dollars at the 
Mint at New Orleans, and after these dollars 
have gone out of the Mint they are de- 
posited in the Sub-Treasury, for silver cer- 
tificates, so that, while a great number of 
the standard dollars are going out from the 
Mint, they at once go back to the Sub-Treas- 
ury and remain in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The best possible paper money in this 
country at present is the gold certificate, 
It emboiies the idea of the goal we should 
be striving after. If it should gradually 
take the place of the greenback, we should 
be placed in a good position to let the re- 
striction of the national bank currency go 
on with the redemption of the bonds. 
The coin certificates are not Government 





issues of puper money in the sense in 





which they are prohibited in the Constitu- 
tion, for the reason that they are not prom 
ises to pay, but actual titles to existgg 
property. The dgy of their exclusive 


“prevalence is some ways off, however, as 


the bank-notes are not going to be squeezed 
out of existence for a long time yet. 
Foreign Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been dull and weak, 
owing to a light demand -and freer offer- 
ings of security bills. Commercial bills are 
notin large supply. The nominal asking 
quotations were marked down 4 cent, to 
$4.80; for 60-day bills and $4.84} for de- 
mands. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of } to 1 per cent. from the posted 
ates. 
‘ Bank Srocks.—The closing quotations 
at the beard for city Bank shares were as 
follows: 


Amerioa........-- 
American Ex....14 
Butch’s& Drov's.100 








CP 2 cccctace-6e 170 ech’s & Trad'rs120 
Commerce,,,, ..- 1 Metropolitan... .169 
Corn Exchange.170 I ncescteced 120 
Chemical 1 |New York 144 


Central Nat'l... 120 |Ninth National.122 
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Coatinental......118 120 |North River..... 120 
Cit 245 — |North America..100 

— ;Oriental...........140 

— | ic 150 

800 

= 1 

- 140 
Hanover. ........ 1360CiaS C=‘ _ 
mp't'’s& Trad...40 — _ 
reas 1f _ — 
Leather Man’f...170 — — 
Manhattan....... 148 180 _— 
Marine.... a = 150 
Mechanics’....... 151 - 





Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks for the past week 
shows « loss in specie of $2,729,900 and in 
legal tenders of $118,700, a contraction in 
joans of $4,817,700, a decrease in deposits 
of $6,664,300, and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $75,000. The movement for the 
week results ina loss in reserve of $1,192,- 
525, and the banks now hold $2,071,200 less 
than thelegal requirements. The Treasury 
operations and the currency movement 
resulted ig a net gain to the banks of 
nearly $2,500,000. This- demonstrates the 
extent to which funds were locked up for 
the purpose of causing stringency in the 
money market, with a view to its effects on 
stocks. 

Stock MARKET.—The stock market was 
ina continued state of depression and a 
much demoralized condition throughout the 
past week, under the extreme stringency of 
money and the general lack of confidence 
there exists among the manipulators on the 
“Street.” The flerce war among tbe rail- 
roads was an effective weapon in the hands 
of the ‘* bears” to depress prices, as well as 
the withdrawal of large amounts of loanable 
funds from the market. Throughout the 
week it has been a steady unloading on the 
purt of the weak holders, and an equally 
steady buying on the part of strong parties, 
who will ultimately reap the full benefit 
of the decline. It is generally believed 
upon Wall Street that the differences 
among the railroads is purely a piece of 
stock jobbing on the part of the officers, 
who are charged with having sold out their 
stocks last Summer at the bigh prices then 
prevailing and entering into a combination 
to cut rates, with a view to purchasing them 
back at low figures. The presumpticn is 
that the war willend as soon as the gam- 
blers have completed their lines of stocks. 
In the lnter dealings there was the appear- 
ance of a better feeling, and, with an easier 
money market, speculation took an upward 
turn and at the close was active and bouy- 
ant. 

The attention of investors is called to the 
advertisement in another column of 
Messrs. Deuslow; Easton & Herts, bankers 
and stock-brokers. Mr. Denslow has been 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for over twenty years, where he is 
well and favorably known. Mr. Easton has 
been in Wall Street fora number of years, 
engaged in the investment bond business, 
in which he has a wide experience. Mr. 
Herts has been the general manager of a 
large banking-house for some years and 
brings to the business a thorough knowledge 
of the “Street.” Mr. Nichols is a gentle- 
man of means and has a wide circle of 
friends in Philade!phia, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati, in each of which cities he bas been 
an honored citizen. He is about to publish, 
through Houghtap, Mifflin & Co., a poem 
called ‘‘ Monte Rosa, the Epic of av Alp.” 

DrvipEND.—The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has declared a dividend of four and a 
half per cent., payable Nov. 29:b, 





COLLAPSE OF THE STRIKE IN THE PIANO 
TRADE. 

After a stubborn contest of more than nine 
weeks, the strike of the pianomakers at the 
factories of Messrs. Steinwny & Sons, at 
Astoria and New York, has terminated in 
the signal defeat of the strikers, their 
Trades’ Union having officially declared the 
strike ubandoned. The whole army of 
strikers—except eighty ringleaders, who 
remain discharged—have reapplied for 
work and have been reinstated. It will be 
remembered that this was pot a question of 
wages, with which latter the strikers de- 
clare themselves well satisfied; but a strike 
for a relaxation in the existing strict rules 
of the firm, which insure the highest per 
fection of workinanship and also a peremp- 
tory demand for the discharge of an honest, 
efficient head book-keeper. The strikers 
did not even attergpt to bring any evidence 
against the latter, simply contending that 
their ‘Trades’ Union bad ordered the strike. 
A number of the most skilled workmen, 
vot being members of the Trades’ Union, 
refused to join in the strike, whereupon 
their instaut discharge, as well as that of 
the newly-engaged artisans, was also de- 
manded by the strikers, 

Messrs. Steinway very properly refused 
to puvish faithful workmen by dischargivg 
them, and to yield the control of tife firm’s 
business aod their safeguards for insuring 
the highest excellence of workmanship to 
a body of irresponsible strikers and their 
socialist leaders. 

Single-handed, this great piano house 
fought and defeated the most formidable 
as well as the most uvreasonable strike 
that ever disturbed the piano trade, and 
which was claimed to have the moral sup- 
port of all the Trades’ Unions. 

It certainly is no small feather in the 
ca, of Messrs. Steinway that they accom- 
plished this result solely through their 
firmness, solid financial strength, and the 
justice of their cause, in which latter 
they had the entire sympathy of the com- 
munity from the outset.—Hzchange. 





Bonds. 


policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at otr 
ofhce in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


The 


Banking. 


We Teceive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 percent per annum 
onaverage monthly balances of $1.000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, ahd other sound 
securities. : 

+ attenti i i 
and ocak took pty ke = 
ee and from investors out of 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~ btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW._YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


UE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Es es pernn ch eenanaues 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20UgBT AND soup om 
PROPERTY RENTED 22%4,<*re4 tor 


tances made premptly. 

















November 80, 1882.) 


ENSLOW, _ . 
ASTOR ERTS. 


ANKERS 
15 Broad Street, Mills Building, New York. 


DEPOSITS received with interest, subject to sight 


checks. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold at market 
rice, free of commission. 
sTOcK EXCH. SECURITIES bought and sold for cash 


and on margin. s 

UOTATIONS AND FINANCIAL LETTER sent daily. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES suitable for Savings Ban 
and private investors a specialty. Mcnthly in- 
vestors’ circular sent, if desired. 
Country Banks solicited. 

All kinds of unlisted bonds bought and sold and 
daily Cee furnished. Financial negotiations 
@ »nducted. 

P, O. ROY 1589. 

E H.D' NN iLOW, Member of N. Y. Stock Exch 

H. H. Herts. 


Accounts of 


5 = 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(OLLins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YORK 


Acceurts ef Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com~ 
miesion and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Bkeldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 








D. A. Easton. 8. H. NicHOLs. 





Safe Investment, 


6 Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds. 


TOPEKA, SALINA, 
AND WESTERN 


RAILROAD CO. OF KANSAS. 





This Company was organized for the Pazpese of 
grize rai road facilities tou the people of Shawnee 
abunsee, Morris, Dickinson, Saline, Lincoln, and 
Osborne Counties and is to run from Topeka south- 
westerly and westerly,as above indicated, to Delhi 
near the eastern line of Osborne County, a distance of 
181 miles, passing through tbat remarkable territory 
known asthe “Great Wheat Belt of Kansas.” This 
particular territory has been and now is without 
adequate railroad conveniences, there being from 15 
to 3v miles on each side of this Jrovened line unin- 
cumbered by any railroad, notwithstanding the pop- 
ulation of the eight counties through which the road 
asses numbered in 1881 one hundred and twenty-tive 
housand souls, and every acre of land susceptible of 
the highest cultivation. 

This Company will issue six per cent. forty-year 
bonds, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD. in the 
city of Boston, at the rate of $20,000 py mile, and 
will issue its stock at the rate of $25,600 per mile; 
these said securities to be delivered to the contractor, 
on the completion of the road in sections of ten miles 
each ; said completion, eccording to specified require- 
ments, to be certified to by the Chief Engineer of the 
Company before the delivery of the bonds and stock 
Sor seen — mee. al 

e work of construction is progressing rapidly 
and itis estimated that by the Ist of December the 
road-beds will be completed 40 miles west of the city 
of Topeka, to the town of Alma. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to these bonds may be made at the 
office of the contractor, on the following terms: 

For $800, twelve shares of stock (par value $50 each) 
and a $1,000 bond will be given, the latter bearing in- 
terest at six per cent. FROM THE DATE OF SALE. 

This price will be advanced from time to time, as 
the building of the road progresses or within the dis- 
cretion of the contractor. 

Full parti@lars will be cheerfully given to those 
who may call at the office or any inquiry by mail will 
be promptly answered. 


6. G. PATTERSON, Principal Contractor. 


New York Mutual Life Building, 


Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issue Six Pen Cent. Desentures at Par, redeem- 
ableinl,2and 3 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in 5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirablein- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpon, CanaDa,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

J(SEPH D. SAUNBY,| EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 


PER CENT NET. 

Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 

GRAND FORKS, D, T, 








_—_ 


5 ARM MORTGAGE ¢ 
Lawrence, Kan., offers to i CO, 
MOWHEAEE Coa Seen Re 

. Inte and princi id on day 

of matarity in Ni rk, 
me iva. leresarermee, Nolo, bed 
z . iM PEE. i Pennie J. T. Wa Vice 
ILLETH, Treasurer; M, Fe. , duditor, 











AMERICAN | 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road (‘ompanies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

LL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
me whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


Secured by First 
o Mortgage Loans on 
- improved Red River 
Vall h 


ey Farms, wort 
three to six times the amount 
oaned, 
Interest collected and sent to you free 
Cost. First Money Loaner in the 





Red River Valley farm 
Interest allowed on funds from time received, as 
stated in my circular. No delaysin investing. Loans 
as safe as U. 8. Bonds and pay nearly three times as 
much. Iam known, recommended, and endorsed by 


, D.D., Ha 
“3 ° rst National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Merrill Edwards Gates, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N 
J.; Hon. Amos C, Chase, U. 8. Senator, K’ ton, N. H.; 
Garwood H. Attw . M. D., Woodbury, . Send 
for fuller information and list of references and 
circular if you have funds to invest. 


Address E. P. GATES, 
President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


No Risk: “<" Solid 10 per Gent 


Rare Chance. 


Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central [llinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write to orcall on the old Banking 


House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL @TREKLT, NEW YORK 
(Form erly HOWES & MACY). 
This house iransacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very |: experien 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Loans, large or small, placed on Minne- 
apolis City Property, with absolute securi- 
ty. References given. 


DICKEY & TURNER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ComPary, 





TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. lst, 1882. 


TIVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS 
day declared a Seiml-Annual Dividend of FOUR 
AND A HALF PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of the 
Company, clear of ail taxes, payable on and after No 
vember 36th. 1882, to stockholders as registered on the 
hooks of the Company, at 3 o'clock P. M. on October 
Sist, 1882. TWOAND A HALF PERCENT. of theabove 
will be paid in cash and TWO PER CENT. in scrip,re 
deemable in cash on delivery or convertible into the 
Capital Stock of the Company, at par, prior to Febru- 
ary Ist, 1888, when presented in sumsof Fifty Dollars. 
JOHN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN 3 
Express Co., New YORK, Nov. 15th, 1882. f 


lV HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Company have this day Comegee a dividend of 

three dollars ($3) per share, payable on the 2d day of 

January next. 

The transfer-hooks Vy be closed from the 9th day 

f December to the day of January next. By 


—_ 7. B. KNAPP, Secretary. 


oO 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


SLEIGHS 








The KIMBALL SLEIGH is known in 
every State and Territory where sleighs are 
used. Their long experience has made them 
experts as Sleigh Makers, und with their 
many patented improvements, new and 
originval designs, superior stock and fine 
workmanship and increased facilities they 
are prepared to fill orders of their various 
styles, from their “* TROTTER ” (weighing 
less than 40 pounds) to the lueuriant 
RUSSIAN and CANADIAN SLEIGH, io 
both single and double. 

Send for Circular and Price-lists. 
HUB RUNNERS 











KIMBALL’S PATENT, made to take 
the place of wheels on a carriage in Winter. 
Over 1,000 now in use, Send for Cir- 
cular and Price-list. : 


KIMBALL BROS 


HO&N2 SUDBURY ST 


BOSTON. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS, 


Average Price, $15, 











Price, $20. 

These groups are packed, without extra charge, to 
go to any part of the world, and their safe arrival 
guaranteed. If intended for Wedding or Holiday 
Presents, they will be forwarded promptly, as direct- 
ed. Mlustrated Catalogues can be had on application 
or will be mailed by enclosing Ten Cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, N. ¥. 

Visitors are always welcome. 


Artistic Home Furnishings, 


JAMES B. McNAB, 
747 Broadway and 806 Mercer St. 


Fine Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Bedding, etc. 
Cash, or on Liberal terms to parties wishing aecom- 


Holiday Goods. 


A useful and interesting 
present to please thechildren 
and grown people. Our new 
Magic Lantern, containing 















: ne 
Steam Engines, Mechanical Toys, etc., about 275 pages. 
1,200 illustration sent by mail for 20 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126-130 Nassau Street, New York. 
ACME CLUB SEATHE. 


Feiffasvening, requires ne 
Plates, Gtrapa or Kev, 
rr 





pair, 00. 
Kickle plated, ‘ee, 7 
prall, 26 conte extra, fend for catalogne of #kates Tricks, 
Novelties, Mystical Instraments, and bporting 4 





R. SIMPSON. 96 Fulton 8t., N, Y, 


REED & BARTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro Silver-plated Goods, 


TABLE WARE 


IN NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 


MOUNTED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


Special Novelties for 
the Season. 


Epergnes, Candelabra, Candlesticks, 
Flower-Stands, Jardinieres, Vases, 
Cologne Sets, Jewel Boxes, 
Card Stands, Ink Stands, 
Children’s Sets, Cups, 
Cake Baskets, 
Ice Cream Dishes, Preserve Dishes, 
Balad Dishes, 
Egg Boilers, 
Pie Knives, Fish Knives, 
Table Cutlery, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Meat and Vegetable Dishes, 
Soup and Oyster Tureens, 
Baking Dishes, 
Butter Dishes, 
Celery Stands, 
Coffee Urns, Kettles, 
Pickle and Salad Casters, 
Dinner Casters, 
Fruit and Nut Dishes, 
Ice Fitchers 
(with Patent Movable Linings), 
Ice Pitcher Sets, Wine Coolers. 


SALESROOM, 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 





DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY 
BENEDICT BROS, 


Only Store, 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y 


NEW LOCATION. 
CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 West 20d St. bet, Fifth and Sixth he 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business hag 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 














GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J. 8. CONOVER & CO,, 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODA, ea, 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dimgcr lmpoRTErs OF ALL KINDS OF TiLa, 
BRANCH No, 868 CANAL 8T, 
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DRY GOODS. 


THDICATIONS are assuming a more favor- 
able appearance as regards the future con- 
dition of business in the dry goods market 
and the demand during the past week has 
cousiderably improved, when compared 
with that of the previous month. Mean- 
while, however, the transactions are confined 
to actual requirements, with almost an entire 
absence of speculation and a conservatism 
interlarded in all the dealings that partakes 
of a healthy and legitimate character, which 
promises much for the future of the market. 
The more seasonable weather which has 
been experienced has also been an incentive 
to the improvement of the consumptive 
request. Anticipated business changes 
with the end of the year has also provoked 
a skirmishing in prices, which aided in dis- 
turbing the lethargy of the market. As the 
holidays draw near and the frosty weather 
more general, there is every probability 
that trade will increase and show more 
steadiness than at the present time. Should 
such a result be realized, many stocks will 
be much reduced and a scarcity of goods in 
certain lines will be experienced. Western 
buyers were the most liberal operators in 
domestics, but some round lots of consider- 
able magnitude were placed ‘‘on memor- 
andum” with large local and interior job- 
bers and liberal sales of plain and colored 
«cottons were made. The order demand for 
choice printed calicoes was rather more 
active than of late, a pretty sure indication 
that stocks in the hands of distributers in 
Western and Southwestern markets are 
nearing the replenishing point; but selections 
by buyers on the spot were comparatively 
light. The auction-rooms were resorted to 
for the distribution of some large lines of 
woolens and silk handkerchiefs of domestic 
manufacture, with fair results 

Cotton Goops.—The general demand 
for cotton goods has lacked spirit, and, while 
a slight impetus has been given to the dis- 
tribution of a few makes of popular bleached 
shirtings by lower prices, most kinds of 
plain and colored cottons have ruled quiet. 
Cottonades are still sluggish, though some 
buyers are making memoranda as a basis for 
future operations, and cheviots are in very 
light request. The jobbing trade continues 
fair for the time of year; but a not ivcon- 
siderable part of the current business is 
being done at prices that leave very little 
margin of profit to the selle TS, owing to the 
prevalence of the ‘‘cutting” system. 

Print Cloths were in moderate demand 
and prices are firmer, with an upward tend- 
ency. Extra 64x64s are quoted at 3§c., plus 
+ per cent., with some transactions at that 
price, and 56@60s at 8 5-16c. Later advices 
from Fali River state that extra 64x64s are 
held in that market at 3 11-16¢e, 

Prints have again relapsed into a quiet 
condition, though a moderate amount of 
business has been transacted and jobbers 
are making a fair distribution in the regular 
way, and a few of the leading houses report 
a considerable package trade in ‘‘ off style” 
fancies, etc. 

Dress Goops were lightly dealt in by 
package buyers and only a moderate busi- 
ness was reported by jobbers. The orders 
thus far placed for Spring fabrics have been 
fairly satisfactory in the aggregate, nuns’ 
veilings, buntings, and fine wash fabrics 
having severally received a good deal of 
attention in this connection. 

WooLen Goops.—New business in this 
market is of avery limited nature, buyers 
on the spot not being numerous, and their 
purchases are confined to small packages, 
very carefully selected. Some agents report 
8 slightly improved demand for fine fanc v 
cassimeres, and, while some little activity 
is noted in the dispatch of back orders, new 
ones for Spring goods are being booked to 
a limited extent. Flannels continue in 
steady distribution by jobbers, who make 
occasional calls on first hands for reassort- 
ments and pretty good sales of blankets 
are reported, Kentucky jeans, coatings, 
and cloakings are quiet, doeskins are look- 
ing up a little, and soft dress fabrics are in 
fair request in a reassorting way. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

In the foreign goods market business is 
of a limited nature, except in the way of 
fancy goods and novelties, which are in fair 
demand for the holiday trade. Plushes, 
velvets, and fine silks are still sought for in 
small parcels. Low-priced velvets in popu- 
lar colors are somewhat scarce. Best 
hosiery—fine cotton and lisle—does fairly 
in a reassorting way. Handkerchiefs, 
housekeeping goods, embroiderics, laces, 
etc. have found a tolerably good market 


throughout the week. Fancy ribbons of 
fine make are also in fair request. 











past year: 


For the week : 1, 


Entered at the port........ «#1 Te 798 gis 468 

Thrown on market...............- 1,686,812 1,484,496 
Since Jan. ist 

Entered at POTt...0...- ccccesse: 121,656,793 192,092,628 


101,165,585 105,513,388 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND FVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 











MowpayY Evenine. November 27th. 1882. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 











Androrcoggin : Langdon GB...36 12 
. -36 He Lonsdale....... 36 
= AA..36 10 ** Cambrie..36 124 
Allendaie......6-4 184 Masonville. .. .36 10 
e eoeees 74 21 |Nashua, E...... 36 «(Og 
wee. 84 2) | Pa 42 12 
Avondale...... 3% 8h | i Wee Oe Be 
Ballou & 8on.. .36 74| Newmarket, F..36 7 
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Bay Mil}s....... 36 10 | “ Wer Twist 36 14 
Bel'ows Falls...35 114, “ 54 16 
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Boott, R 5g! 6 84 27% 
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e “ 45 — nee 11 
seaees... 86 10; ‘ ecambric.. 123 
keeen 8 | Whitinsvilie... 36 8} 
Indian Orebard.. , 88 7% 
DW. .36 10 Williamsville: 
inate 76....36 10 Al.. 12 
BROWN SHERTING® AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam,F.....26 64\Laconia...... 104 27% 
Atlantic. A..... 26 *f conve 1-4 29 
= ae Lyman, B .....40 104 
Oe Bocses 36 a Massachusetts: 
o Resse ae BB....36 7 
“«  LL....36 oi “2... — 
¢ Vics & “OC... 30 BE 
Appleton, A....56 8% * Stand..26 8 
" XX..36 7 Mystic River...36 7% 
6s R....36 a Nashua, fineO.... 7 
Auguste eaees 86 ” R..36 8 
coool a - E..40 9} 
C ie a W..48 18 
Broadway...... 86 —|Newmarket, poe 63 
Bedford, R..... 80 «BA i “ie 63 
Boott, C ......- 34 (64 ad N 7% 
" |, SERS 86 | Pacifie, Extra. ‘36 8 
‘.  M, fam. .36 Se 7% 
Bacssens 40 9 Pepperell. bites 7-4 19 
Continental, C..86 8% -- 84 223 
“ D..40 9} “ 94 25 
Conestogo, D...28 6 “ -104 27 
“ G...30 68 “ 1 14 
o 8 .8 7 - 33 
W..36 74 ‘Pep psrell, Kanet 39 Es 
Dwight, X. -+--30 64! R....36 7 
i Ot 38 OT | . 0....38 rei 
* .... ae. “ N....80 69 
Exeter A .ccede 36 4 Pequot, & wesee 36 8} 
B.ico & B....40 % 
Ellerton...... 10-4 27% o . senee 5-4 14 
Great Falls. E..86 8 | Pittsfield, A....36 — 
Hill’sS’mp.1d’m45 124); Pocasset, C..... 86 O78 
Indian Head....36 8) 2 O.....33 — 
“ 22-30 7 “ E.. ..40 
...40 11 Stark. AA......36 8% 
--48 18 Utica..........56 103 
: * heavy....40 114 
|. FF Beare 48 17 
“« DW. .36 eo eceemunee 58 22) 
‘ BE. 7 © sence 78 30 
“ AA..40 8} —_r = 824 
Lawrenes. LL ..36 7 Wainsn tta,8T..50 22 
vs coos =] 28 7} 
on XX...36 8 . oY 324 
* XXZ.40 9 | * --89 35 
Langley, A..... 360 74, - --99 37% 
” covesetB 64) . -108 40 
$6 eeeees 34 54) Wachusett.....36 83 
Laconia ean 80 — 
¢ ss eveeee 74 19 o ..40 11 
peas 8-4 224) - --48 18 
teees 94 26 ' 
PRINTS. 
Albion..... occccces 6 Lancaster......sece 53 
American....... 6 @ 64 Manchester... - 6 
Allen's fancy...,.,. 6 Merrimack, D, . 
APMC .coces coe Gh Mallory...,.. sctceee @ 
Cocheco.....+-+++6 64 Onental...,,.,.6 @ 64 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 64 Pacific....,,..... . 6 
Garner’s .......+++- 5} Richmond’s. . 6 
Gloucester. 6 Simpson’ ssolid bik.. 64 
Hartel... ... 61|SteelRiver.fancy6 @ 64 
Hamilton.... .....- 63 Southbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSBT JEANS. 
BABES oc ccence sees 74 Kearsarge sateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence........ 8s 
Canoe River...... 64 Naumkeag sateen 8% 
Clarendon... 64 Pepperell blea.... 94 
Indian Orea. be Sa 7 Rockport ........ 7 
Leconia .....,. 8 
CHECKS 
Caledonia, a ery 11 Park Mills, No. 50. 113 
ececere 10 VPark Mills, No. 60. 13 
Economy..... i (7) | Ase oe 11 
Far & Mnrs, No.7...13 York. 1.........-. 12 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag .....-...- 169 Otis, BB...0..06.. 
ee, 9 Pearl River...... 15 
Col’mb’n | bro...16 SOE Bacccnscccsecces 16 
oo X brn. My Ww arren AXA... -~ 
ii ceesecese BB.. .. .— 


1HE INDEPENDENT. 


¢ omm ercial The oe of dry goods at this port for alilede bea 7 aa RE AAG i | ACE CURT AINS 











Bates... - 8 snakes ee keae aed 8 

Glasgow cbecks.. = |Remfrew........+0-- 104 

Gloucester, new.... 8% White M? gCo.stpl 8 

Lancaster... 84 ss 6 Fancy... 8 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton brecked = Langley, B......... s 

Rae |Massachusetts, D... 8 

NS er 83. G... 7% 

a Se Hy Pepperell .......... : 

OS Ee  Miaticindenés af 

STRIPES 

American ..... ~ @ 9% Otis BB..... -- —@10 

Amoskeag.... —i@1 13| Thorndike A.. —@i2 

vdiend one. —@124| B.. —@l1l} 

Columbian.... —@ 94 Uncaaville A.. 93a10 

Hamilton ..... —(@124 Whittenton...114@12 

TICK INGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 154 
vel “44 21 = ASA... 18 
= , areas BD ROMER ccccce ce _ 
. Diexes 15 | Pearl River.... .. 17 
- 14 \Pemberton, AA.. 14 

cede 13 Bicoe 
- E. 124 “ Riess 
oe a 114 Swift River....... % 

Cordis, AAA....82 16 Thorndike, A..... 10 

ee 2. +032 174! - Bi.sis 10 
- 1a .82 18 Willow Brk.,No.1 17 
Hamilton, we aaa 82 163 
« Bl  covscccccee TE 

Lewiston. we ..86 18}! 








aashen Purchased 


Upon Advantageous Terms the 


BALANCE OF STOCK 


of the late firm of 


A. T, STEWART & CO,, 


we have marked down 


ALL SEASONABLE GOODS 


to such prices as will enable us to 


CLOSE THEM OUT AT ONCE. 
Fully appreciating the > peseent ene state of this 


IMPORTED DRESS GOODS, 


we nave @ also largely replenished our stocks oye ~g 
chases from importers who were obliged to reall 


T« steck of the late 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


and our own recent purchases oes will be opened on 
our counters f. 


MONDAY, NOY. “ith, 


At Prices Much Below 


any that have yet been made in this city during the 
present season. 


Seecial attention given to Orders by Mail 
a Samples furnished when desired 


f. J. DMNVNG & Oh, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


WM. ESTER & C0., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
SILK GARMENTS, TRIMMINGS, 
ETC. 

4 WEST 14th STREET. 


WM. ESTER, the well-known Furrier, forso man 
years at 51 Maiden Lane, has removed his entire busi- 
ness to 4 West 14th Set this city. 


oliday Gifts. 


CABINETS, BROWTES, EASELS, 
PEDESTALS, PANCY CHAIRS, 


Embroidered Portieres, 
Piano and Table Oovers, 
Cluny and Madras Curtains. 











B. L. Solomon’s Sons, 
UNION SQUARE and 16th ST, 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply gyou can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
Y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post, 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 








tNovember 80, 1889, 








UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


-TO CLOSE OUT A RECENT PURCHASE QUICELY, 
WE SHALL OFFER, AT AN ENORMOUS DISCOUNT 
FROM THE REGULAR PRICE: 
5,000 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS, EMBRACING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE FROM A NOTTINGHAM TO THE 
FINEST REAL FRENCH POINT BRUSSELS. 


THE NEW TURCOMAN. NUBIAN, BEDOUIN, AND 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS, CUITABLE FOR POR 
TIERES AND WINDOW DRAPERIES, FROM $6 PEB 

PAIR. 


Upholstery Goods. 


FOR VARIETY, STYLES, AND PRICE WE DEFY 
COMPETITION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& 00. 


Sixth Ave. and {3th Street. 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, ULSTERS, 
PALETOTS, CIRCULARS, 
AND FUR-LINED WRAPS. 
yi aneeet « assortment, perfect fitting. Good goods at 


ow prices. 
HENRY SIEDE, 


THE FOURTEENTH-STREET FURRIER. 
14 West 14th Street, bet. Fifth and Sixth Ave., 
Established over 80 Years. 


Seal Sacques, 


38-INCHES LONG, $125. 


DOLMANS, 


45 TO 55 INCHES, $175 and Upward. 


J. N. COLLINS, 
32 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEST IN THE WORLD? 


FRONT END. 





N.Y 











ASK KYOURSTOREKECPER FOR IT. 


WANTED AGENTS in every city and village to 
sell cur Waste Sewing Silk, put up in one-ounce 


yes kages, black or asserted colors. It is ¢ 
silk,in pieces from one to ten a each. Price, 30 
cents per ounce, with a liberal discount to agents. 
(The onme quantity of silk on spools would be worth 
one dollar.) 

From among the numerous letters received express 

perfect satisfaction with our Waste Silk we pub 

Hab the following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher: 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Thave used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past, with pleasure and satisfaction. I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are a part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The silk itself 
is just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 
tangled (which is very easily done), it can be wound 
and is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, Iam sure, find it not only economical, but agreat 
convenience, Respectfully, 
. H. W. BEEcuER. 
Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway. New York. 





Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Goods at low 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John &t., N. ¥. 
poe 4} 9 B’dwa , near Be. 4 J, St., N.Y. 








i Bete 5 te i Philedetphia. 
Charies at. a more. 
ress Goods 


Garments. 
es eee ete. of all fabrice and 
of the » most ela porate styles, Cleaned or dyed su - 
fully ou ng. 
Gen men's Arments cleaned or dyed whole. 
s indow- pons Tabi Grers, Carpets, 
Ei 


a Erement of our business, ¥ 
prom “sci best results and wausually oa re 


eeoutved and returned by express or by mai} 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nes. 6 and 7 John &t., N. ¥ 












— Ss 


i= eroecg 


err RP. eS 





November 30, 1882. | 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


We are displaying this season 
the largest and most elegant 
stock of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever Offered by us. Our buyers 
have been abroad the entire year 
and great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choicest 
articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from manu- 
facturers and paying cash, we are 
enabled to sell at most reason- 
able prices, and our patrons can 
not only rely upon getting goods 
of the finest quality, but at a pos- 
itive saving to themselves. 


In ordering 


Christmas 


Gifts, we would urge upon our pa- 
trons the importance of placing 
their orders early; for, as the 
Holiday Season approaches and 
Express Companies are crowded 
with business, delays will occur 
that we are powerless to prevent. 


BR. MACY & C0, 


GREAT SALE 


CARPETS. 


500 PIECES 5-FRAME BODY 
BRUSSELS AT $1.10; WORTH 
$1.60 PER YARD. 





4 LARGE INVOICE OF ORIENTAL CARPETS, RUGS, 
AND MATS, JUST OPENED, 

AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF OUR CELEBRATED 
SMYRNA RUGS AND MATS EQUAL IN STYLE AND 
COLORING TO THE ORIENTAL GOODS, AT ONE- 

FOURTH THE COST. 


DRUGGETS AND ENGLISH INGRAIN SQUARES 
FOR RUGS OR CRUMB-CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. } 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
i 00., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13th STREET 


6 East 14th Street. 
Dress Reform. 


Union Unde 
ments. Vestand raw 


weights of Merino 
Cash mre. oe J 





Titustrated Pam 
New Ili Pam 
Free 


om iuhou he Y. Ci. 











CARPETS 


WHILE THERE ARE A GREAT MANY PEOPLE 
WHO DO, THERE ARE ALSO A GOOD MANY PEO- 
PLE WHO DO NOT STOP TO THINK HOW CHEAP 
THE BEST QUALITY OF BODY BRUSSELS 
IS AT 99c. PER YARD, DEALERS WHO SELL 
THE SAME" ARTICLE FOR $1.50 WILL TELL YOU 
THAT THEY CAN’T BE BEST QUALITY, FOR THE 
REASON THAT THEY CAN’T BE MANUFACTURED 
FOR ANYTHING LIKE THE MONEY. THE LATTER 
PART OF THIS ASSERTION WE ADMIT. THEY COST 
MORE THAN 990. TO MAKE, BUT AS TO QUAL- 
ITY WE GUARANTEE THEM TO BE OF THE 
BEST MANUFACTURE IN THE WORLD,OR NO 
SALE-INCLUDING LOWELL, HARTFORD, 
BIGELOW, AND OTHERS OF THE VERY HIGHEST 
REPUTATION—ALL WITH ELEGANT BORDERS TO 
MATCH. REMEMBER, A FIVE-FRAME 


‘BODY BRUSSELS, BEST MAKE, AT 99c. 


PER YARD. OUR IMMENSE LINE OF RICH MO- 
QUETTES AND VELVETS, AT 1.24 PER YARD 
AS HERETOFORE, PROLIFIC IN STYLE AND COLOR- 
ING, HAS BEEN LARGELY REINFORCED WITHIN 
THE PAST FEW DAYS WITH SOME OF THE LATEST 
AND MOST STYLISH NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, 
SOME OF THEM NEVER SHONE BEFORE, WITH COR- 
RESPONDING BORDERS. THE FINEST PARLORS 
AND DRAWING ROOMS MAY BE ADORNED WITH 
THESE LUXURIOUS AND DURABLE CARPETS AT 
THIS EXTREMELY LOW PRICE. NO BUYERS OF 
CARPETS CAN AFFORD TO PASS THIS STOCK 
WITHOUT AT LEAST AN EXAMINATION: 


300 ROLLS TAPESTRY BRUSSLES, 
AT 65c. 


CROSSLEY S, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Flace, 





INDIA RUGS. 


W.&J. SLOANE 


are offering a special line of Mirz- 
apore and Agra Rugs, at a Great 
Reduction from regular prices, to 
close a consignment, 





BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth & Nineteenth 
Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 


6 WEST 14Tu STREET, NEAR FIFTH AVENUE. 
REDUCTIONS. 
Having met with such great success in selling our 
GOODS in all departments 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
we shall continue to offer our 
PARIS TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 
formerly $20, now selling at $12.50, 
BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR ows MAKE, 
Sormarty SS .50, now _ ore $9.50. 
™ ‘FELT re AND HATS, 


ormerly $1 he now selling at $1.24. 


for 
OSTRICH PLUMES. IN 


foempert 12, now sellin t $2.06. 
OSTRIC Mes Be ieee OF THREE, 
ae sie a selling at 75 —, 


@GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES AND WAIST 
AND JARDINIERE PLANTS IN 
mT ON A TS AND FLORAL COUNTERFEITS 


I, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 





YAE INDEPENDENT. 








Heckly Biarket Review, 


(Por the week exiding, F nding, Friday, Nov. 24th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MAREET. 








COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 6 @10 
Santos, Choice to Best..... oe eves T2@ & 
Mage 0cncncecdscebestl: 600 ecesegences 124@20 
Mocha.... .23 (@24 
Dt cechebbetinsssabesetsedetos 7 @12 
EAMRITTE cccccscccccccsccccsecces eveee 6 @ll 
TEA. 

Ss iticcilinatiantacustsuiicceswel 20 @40 

OE SS 13 
RRS EA verrercee eee 14 @45 
icc ckcsincrels oseneuaie’ oe ett @HS 
PS Fee Fs ee Fer 15 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... ........08 74@ 88 
Harnp.—Cut Loaf. eee 
Crashed.. 
Powdered 
GRANULATED... . 
WHiTr.—Standard A......00.ceeseeees 
Extra C.... vivedstieutes 7T2@ 8 
Yarrow —Coffee C.... 00. coccecees TA@ 78 
COD. oc00s ive cdietnewds 64@ 63 
MOLASSES 
RP Mittetianetcanbensctp sceecuseas ord 26 @80 
— xxi teres .80 @34 
a SR eT a 85 @40 
Sea 35 @58 
New Orleans, new crop..........ss065 50 @60 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per o.. — — @ 87 % 
Grand Bank Coa... —-—@ 6B 


Mackere), No. 1, Mass... rere ; 15 00 @ 17 50 
Mackerel, No. 2" BNR saddens 12 00 @ 18 00 


Mackerel, No. 3, Mass........ 900 @ 960 
Herring, per box... .... 2.00 — 2% @— 6 
SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush...... — %® @ — BR 
Mediterranean.............+0 — 2%  (@ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, ** Higgins's, “ —— @ 250 
Liverpool, ‘' Pheonix, “——(@ 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s‘‘ 150 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ** sundry brands ‘140 @ 1 4 





GENERAL MAREET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ero. 


Frecr: 

Sour Extras and Paients....3 75 @85 30 
SS  eaararea 2 70 @ 8 50 
Superfine Spring..........+- 2 65 00 
Ohio., Ind., Micb., Ill, ,Super- 

fine Winter...........0+s. 8 40 70 
State Extia brands.......... 8 75 90 
Western Sprin Wheat, Extra 83 75 00 
Minnesota, ‘‘ Clear’ . 450 40 
Spring Wheat, “ Patents”... 5 60 15 


Good to choice Spring Wheat, 














8 
@s 
@s8 
@3 
a4 
@ 5 
@7 
RO covicceccccchatoogsce 410@4W 
Ex. Amber Ind.,Ohio& Mich 4 60 @ 4 90 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 4.05 @ 5 20 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & Ind) 4 75 @ 4 80 
St. Louis, Family........... 5 35 @ 5 85 
Bt. Louis, Choice........... 495 @ 5 20 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 470 @ 4 90 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 5 75 @ 7 2h 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 75 @ 4 90 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
MO Bus ceccscscneccenscscs 490 @ 298 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 5 20 @ 5 75 
Richmond Family......... 600 @ 700 
Krr Floor: 
Btate....cccrcccvcccccccecs 275 @ 8 00 
Pennsylvania ......6-se0ss 850 @ 8 8 
CoRN MEAL: 
WesterD ..0ccccccescoccce 415 @ 425 
Brandywine ......+-+++: 440@ 4650 
Prize Medal...........+-- 4400@ — — 
GRAIN 
WHeat 
Ee a $1 114@8 1 12 
68 WO, Breceesccccsse case 86 a — 
Ba SS nis ces oesee 1 084@ 1 10} 
Coun: 
Mixed, DOW ..0.ccccccsccese #1 04 @8 1 05 
Yellow ....-.00--+0- -ccee OL @— — 
White, No. 2....... oe-0--— —@— — 
Oats: 
White.. 4@ — 51 
Chicago . 454@ — — 
Po York, mixed......... — 474@ — 504 
TMatate seve creccccccece ove oom TAQ — 749 
Pennsylvania..........+.-- —%%23@-— 
BEANS: 
Mediums...... woresocecees 20 @—- — 
MarrowS.... ..+.-++-se0++- 2 95 (@ 8 00 
TE nsctcss  scenaberbernse 245 @ 250 
Pras: 
Green, 1882, @ bush........ 140 @ — — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2% 
a SS eee 20 @— — 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRK: 
Mess. New..... — @$20 00 
Extra Prime.... 00 
Prime MeGs. .....+064¢e +00 00 
Pamlly..cce -covcccccccccce 00 
iN: 
Short Clear 00 
Long Clear.......++ ones 50 
Short RID. .....cccecescccce 50 
Cot MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ......+..-. — 144@ — 153 
Smoked Shoulders........ — 1i0e— — 
Smoked Strips............ —-4#@-—-— 
MILL FEED. 
#17 00 @818 00 
00 @ 18 50 
00 @ 20 00 
00 @ 21 00 
00.@ 24 00 
00 @ 20 00 
Oil Meal...... bn webegeipbineds 31 00 @ 82 00 
Linseed Meal.... ....0-+-e0+. 82 00 @ 33 00 
Barley Meal.........-----e+e 28 00 @ 30 00 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........-..— 5 @~- — 
Timotby, prime, ver 160 Jos -— 8 @ — 90 
Clover, mixed, — 445 @ — 55 
Oat oy a . m _ +4 4 - = 
Long Rye w, — _ 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ —-”0@— 30 





GOUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to cnoice........ 28 @88 









State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 80 @35 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ «000220 @81 
Western. airy. choice to fancy....... 21 @23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @20 
CHEESK. 

Btate, Factory, fine..... ..12 @18 
Good to prime........ .-10 @1} 
Fair to gooa.. 


.- @— 
Ohio Factory, fiat fine . .124@124 


Flat, good to prime.. O@1IG 
8kimmed Creamery... st sooo S QOD 
Full-skimmed Factory, new......... +. 2@8 


EGGS. 
Leng Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 31 @82 
8tate and Pennsvivama jsp eepeiew nh oh-dai 29 @30 
Western and Canadian............... 28 @20 





DRESSED PO UL’ PRY. 





Turkeys, dry picked............ — 14 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 17 @— 19 
I vin cn cincccccsaseda — 13 @— 4 
‘* State and Western....... — 14 @— 15 
DUGRE BOT Ti dc cccccteccedcaces — 11 @— W 
VEOMEAULER. 
Lima Beans, per ba; $2 50 @83 00 
Onions, Red, per bb. 140 @ 1 50 
Onions, Yellow ** ,.... 1 25 1 50 
Onions, White “ ,.... . 200 @ 2 50 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100 - 400 @ 6 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl..... -- 200 02% 
Potatoes ' Jersey, P ssababes 200 @218 
Swee! Potatoes, per bbl........ 1 50 @ 2 2 
lomatoes, L. I., per box.........— 80 @— 40 
Keets, L. t. per 100 bunches. . 100 @1 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl.........— 7% @ 1 00 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. 200 @ 8 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, West’rn N.Y,m’x’dl’is 7 50 @ $3 50’ 
Apples, Baldwin’s, per bbl.. 800 @ 3 50 
Apples, greenings, per bbl.. 800 @ 8 7% 
Apples, windfalls, per bbl..... 175 @ 2 00) 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl........ 8 60 @ 12 00 
Pears, cooking, per bushel.... 200 @ 8 00 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 800 @ 350 
omen No. Z, er bb}.. 200 @ 2 50 
rapes, W. N. Y. Del., per b. —- —-@Q—— 
Grapes, W. N. Y. Catawba.... — 61\@— 7 
Grapes, W.N. Y., Concords... — 6 Q@— 7 


Cranberries, Jersey, pr. p. ev'te 8 50 @ 400 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 


good, Mie i ee 275 @. 8 2 
ore irginia, hand-p’k’d, 

POC TD: cccccceccssecdoece > — 6 
chee per bushel......... 150 @ 8 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
NR, TRIOOG.. 0:00.00: 0000sneree — 64a@— 7 
PRN, TRONDG... 00 veccedassses — 8 @— 15 
Peaches, Unpeeied.........es00 — 44a— 6 
BURSON .. 0.0 65050208 00000008 7@-— % 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer SIpEs: 

City Dressed..........seessees — 6@ 8 

We-tern Dressed......-.....6. — 8i@— 10 
Live SHEEr : 

WN ci cniasecesndcae cans — 6 @-— 53 
—~ Lamps: 

OF OD WRUNG ccc cvccsecsse: — R@— 6 
Live CaLves 1@ 4 
CE NG ssoscsiesecuees — 10 @— 11 
ee Oe em BY 0Q—4 

Hoes, Dressen: 
State, per 100 Ibs.. eeeees $10 75 @— — 
ee een had 8 50 «@-- — 
Live, State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 8 15 @12 7% 
EEE 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 


Soluble Pacific Guano.. sno L 
Listers’ Stand. Super hosphate. -87 00 @40 00 
Ammoouiated Dis’d Bone .82 00 @85 00 
« 0.8. Phosphate rt 







* Grourd Bone.. 1 00 @38 50 
“ Crescent Bone... 2) 00 @81 08 
“ Potato Fertilizer... 15 (0 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer. . 4; 00 @5O 00 


“« ~§Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...22 00 @35 00 
Baker’ 6 Potato Fertilizer...... 50 00 
Wheat oe Beles 50 
ad Cabeaeme ©. . csivi. 5 
“ AA Amnroniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super mmecmiete 


(Michigan Carbon W orks) 40 00 
Homestead ees Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Chew GOPSRER, 0. sc ccccccscvce 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-lcad lots) 4 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone . co eampeenenl 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
may bye ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate fo) 25 vo 
Baugh’s bouabaell Pure Bone 


eal, per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s 
iihacs<dewktsenkues 
Allen’s Phosphate...... 
Soluble Marine Guano.. fl 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9. 70p. ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
8.40 ** 50 00 





52 00 

Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Cer PB de cccacerennybeess 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, round fine, average...... — — @s2 00 
ssolved, high grade...... —— @28 
Sint Potash Salts. Kainit..... 7 25 (@ 7 40 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 800 @ 9 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Dink densbaedkkevensacn dy 180 @ 1 8% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs.— — @ 4 374 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —-~— @3 2% 


ASHES.—We auote 54@58 cents for Pot: 
and 64§@63 for Pearl. 








First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"7 Ferinting  Preses ete. ‘Bed Blocks for —y ~~ — 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton anc 16 and 18 Dutch Streets Mew Yost, 
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Pusurance, 
“NO CONSEQUENCE” PEOPLE. 


Dickens had a character io bis ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son” whom he called Mr. Toots. This 
fellow was not exacily given to blowing his 
own horn, like the modern Cyrus, but he 
constantly affirmed it was of no consequence, 
let what would happen. He kissed the 
servant girl and told her it was of no con- 
sequence; he beard his mother-in law was 
dead, but he said it was of no consequence ; 
he was bitten by a dog, and politely in- 
formed that animal that it was of no con- 
sequence; he wns finally refused by the 
young lady who had agreed to marry bim, 
and he assured ber it was of no consequence. 

There are many people inthis year of 
grace who resemble Mr. Toots. They con- 
stantly act ‘‘no consequence,” if they do 
not say it. Any man who neglects to pro 
vide for the future and do it in a way that 
won't disappoint him is a ‘no conge- 
quence” mav. Many of the clearest- 
headed men inthe country, knowing how 
fickie fortune is, have made “ assurance 
double sure” by looking facis squarely in 
the face and by taking out endowments, so 
that they will be of some ‘‘ consequence” to 
themselves when old age creeps on and 
they come to look out of Life’s west win- 
dow, by invoking the friendly aid of life 
insurance, which will render them of some 
**consequence” to their families when they 
themselves have performed their last act 
and closed their earthly account. 

I 
THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


An Associated Press dispatch, dated 
Albany, N. Y., 18th inst., stated that the 
Attorney-General of New York has applied 
for a receiver for the celebrated New York 
Life Insurance Company. The assertion 
was so absurd upon its very face as to 
probably have deceived but few people, for 
the company in question is one of the bul- 
warks of American life insurance. 

The following official certificates show 
that the press agent confused the name of 
the New York Life with that of the West- 
ern New York Life, of Batavia, N. Y., a 
minor organization: 





[Corr.] 
Strate or New York, Insurance Depart. } 
MENT, ALBANY, Nov. 16th, 1882. { 

The assets of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, as shown by its last repori to this 
department, are $47,044,269.28, and its liabil 
ities are $37,259,351.37, leaving a surplus of 
$9,784,917.91. 

Ido not hesitate to say that, in my judgment. 
it is one of the soundest and most reliable life 
companies in the world. The report prejudi 
cial to its reputation arose entirely from a 
thoughtless or ignorant confounding of names 
on the part of some person sending a telegraph 
dispatch to the Associated Press. The dispatch 
referred to the Western New York Life, located 
at Batavia, N. Y. 

It seems just and fair, under the circum- 
stances, that this statement should be volun- 
tarily and promptly made by this department. 

(Signed) CHaR.Les G. FarrMan, 
Superintendent. 

I concur entirely in the foregoing. No pro= 
ceedings against the New York Life Insurance 
Company have been commenced by me or ever 
coutemplated or suggested to me. 

(Signed) Les.iie W. Resse, 


Attorney-General. 
ALBANY, Nov. 16th, 1882 
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Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, ~ 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture epplies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
&. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOUN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 
THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of Hartford, Conn. 
Assets, January Ist, 1882, 


$1,381,553 88. 


Of the statement and condition of this Company 
the Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut says : 


“ The assets of the Company, as herein stated, will 
stand any test of soundness t at i be applied to the in- 
vestment of trust funds, and the ect order and 
strict regard to inees of which govern every de 
ment of the business of the Company are wo: of 
all praise.” 





een OPFCERS 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y, T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47,. 


The principal features of ; of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG T,and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED, 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GEO” H. BURFORD, Actuary. 














LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


NOR. inceine steuuiupanpinciniiail $16,210.465 92 
PT obnssinadcccupeswecanss 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus......... ....... $2,635,594 93 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
FIRE JNSURANCE oemPany, 
- 181 Broadway, N. ¥. 





OT I See $1,000.000 0 
eserve tor reinsurance....... ° 635.741 | 

Reserve for all other liabilities eosce 6.655 5 

NEP SURPLUG. .....ccccccccrccee 832,744 56 


Total Axnsets, Jan, 1st, 1N82..$2,565. 141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd Seec’y. 

















THE UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


INCORPORATED OCT. 11TH, 1877. 
Office, 409 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
$5,000 INSURANCE 
AND 


25 Weekly Indemnity 
SECURED 
AT AN ANNUAL COST OF ABOUT $10, 


which {s one-third the rate of stock 
ompanies, 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $4. 


$:0, ece 1 Insurance at corre- 
sponding 
More thon “ie 000 business men 
in New York city and vicinity have 
policies in thiscompany. 
More inn 1,500 claims have 
been paid. 
All Valid Claims Paid at Sight. 
The Association bas an assured 
income exceeding $150,000 per 
gnpem vor fe paym — of Joesee. 
as no claims upon its k - 
\_ I Se. P shone 
te for Circular and Applica- 
tion Blank. — 
= two minutes required to in- 


ure. 
wo extra charge for European Per- 
m: 


CHAS. B. PEET, President 
(of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 








JA8, R. PITCHER, Secretary. 





[November 80, 1889, 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881......... evececccescs+-Q41,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
 icecaitntdiisendsnckernteensaaketcoruunaes $8,438,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jen. Dh, THE oviesdcdbaccacs 
Interests and rents (iucluding realized gains on real 

estate sold).. -. 2,789,821 70 
857,167 87—2,432,654 88—$10,488,866 27 


$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,203 32 

Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
inc dean ncndwescccessanacnacdendcasceses manned - 564,924 96 

Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders.......e.sssse0- Sawdosed $5,091,820 22 

TONS COE Pine inca dcatadestnaninedcteesccctonss cesses 224,772 24 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, end physicians’ fees.. 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


1,001,027 59 
879,860 21— $6,607,480 26 





$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Caasb in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 ws hetese Py eT Oe ee Te 17,216,531 42 


4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real eatate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)..............+++-- 18,215,(30 738 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2, 883, 577 50). 2,316,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000)........ eeccenenenbedstec 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..........0+--.- 208 Sesee.cdes coerce 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $200,000, included 
in liabilities)............ pbenevoccecesescoeceesses brebigasotecs 227,032 97 
Agents’ balances........cccccceceee eovetecsece o cccccccccoccescce 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments, Jan. Ist, 1882............ eeeees 201,254 80—845,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............... $2,008,774 78 





*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - 


Appropriated as follows : 


$47,228,181 64 


A Ajusted losses, due subsequent to Jan Ist, 1882.........see-00-- $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.........+--eeseeeeseceees ence 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 50,252 67 
Annuities due and unpald (uncalled for)........60--eeeeeeeeceeee 2,965 35 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; purticipeting in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...........-..-+p+000+ 39,716,408 68 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 
over and above a4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of 
et Ct... - padssctnureddbsanvabitessoonbenberes Khantiiiendmicn 2,054,244 08 

Reserved for premiums paid in advance................+- arr ee 


$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent...............- cocccecccces ee 4,827,036 61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281, 


Jan. Ist, 1878, 45.605. Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901 ,887. 

Number of Jan, Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount Jan. Ist, 1879, 125,232,144, 
Jan. Ist, 1880, 45.705. Jan. ist, 1880, 127 ,417, 763. 
Policies in Foree | Jan 1st, 18-1, 48.548, at Risk Jan. 1st. 1881, 135'726.916. 
Jan. ist, 1882, 53,927. Jan. Ist, 1882, 151,760,824. 


1877, $1,867,457. 


1877, $1,635. 128. 
{ters 1 Income | 1878, 1.948.665, Divisible 


Death- | 1878, 1,687,676 


Jan. Ist, 1878, $2.664,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1879, 2,811,436. 





1879, 1,569,854. 1879, 2.083,650. Surplusat2 Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 
claims) yg40° 1,731,721. rom | 1880, 2,317,889. 4... Gent, | JaD- lst, 1881, 4,205,006. 
Paid. | 1881, 2,013,203. Interest (1881, 2,432,654, *P° * (Jan. Ist, 1882, 4/827,036 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
WILLIAM Hi. BEERS, 


ENT Tock wo.” | Medical Examiners. VicesPresideut and Aciarys 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


= — = Ss 


ee e 


. 


November 30, 1882.] 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. Jaxvary 257TH. 1882. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 

re on Marine@isks from Ist Jan 


ary, 1881, to Sist December, 1881..... $4,039 487 10 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist January, 1891 ..........seccsesessees __ 1,997,524 42 4 47 

otal Marine Premiumé................++- 8, 627,021 57 021 = 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jenuaty, or 

1881, to 3ist December, 1881. . $4,110,176 72 
Losses id during the same 

Siicclctccebtasicnsigeel $1,775,882 80 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex. 


bi Company has the following Asseta— 
2° 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... §8,965,7! 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 





— and ( ~ se due the Com- 
SS Fara 491,148 18 
prem om n Notes end Bills Receivable. . 1,631,204 23 
Gass BD DMR, occcccosccccccccceseccccccocs 317,765 99 
Amonnat..... ee eeecesecesecececeseeseoess $13 165,466 40 


Bix per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represen::.tives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all tuter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CU DO MOYNE, 
CHARLES a RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID TONE, GRORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART. 

~ STURGIS, MES E FO , 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILL: 
OSIAH 0. LO CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRY 
ROYAL PHELPS, LL } 
THOMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 

HAND HORACE K. THY: 

SonN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGNOOT. 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDBTT, jonN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental Brooklyn,” cor. Court “Mon 
Buildings: { and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net SUrplas........ccccocesecesccoce 1,425,339 25 


Total Cash Assets, July ist, 
1882 ...... Socepseanecncsones --- $4,209,400 15 


This Company con@ucte its business under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
cae Salety Funds together equal $1,100,- 





Sts. 





DIRECTORS: 

GEO. T. HOPE. President. 

H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 

F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A SAWYER, 

GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. B HYD E, 

: 1 
Ww ‘LIAM BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, 


THEODORE i HUSTED, JOHN H. RE 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. H. ARNOLD, CHARLES 
WM. M. RICH ARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORA CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN. 
SEY MOUR. L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON 
LEX. E. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
WM. L. ANDREWS, =RMILYE, 
EW. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W.L JNO. F. SLATER, 
JAMES FRASER, La TURNORE 


HIRAM BARNEY, 
OYRUS PECK, Secretary. _ 


x. xe, Sec. Local 
B.C, TOWNSEND, ! Dey. 


ic. Agency 
os DUTCHER, Rec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


OLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 
weentex le. 





—— 
THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states, 


Local Agents wanted in ev ery City and la T 
Apply direct to this — d evden mgs 


H. STOKES, President. 
H.Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Prest. 
8.N. STEBBINS, Act’y. _H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 


THE — TINENTAL 
' ay yt ly: x60 = 


OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Pzrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appll- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance wit! be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the Interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; am {income of $10,083,505.48 ; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, atthe end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying preminms as before. 

4, Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


3. W. ALEXAND 
SAMUEL BORRO } Vice-Presidenta 
























A gs PReSCCE 


AN. AMATEUR PHOTO. OUTFIT, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 

















WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





For 1883. 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC: 


THE oun ILLUSTRATED DAILY 
N THE WORLD! 


The Gnarnic has 6 correspondents and special 
wires, and news tachittios which are ro peculie*, like THe 
justration, tself alone. I 
news, and, in eadition, or Page 8 of pic- 
ures, and ite pictures, illustrate ¢ people andthe 


topics of the day. It contains columns of 
sparkling, graceful matter 


For the Family; 


but it is also the 


BUSINESS MAN'S JOURNAL, 





ik. 
ll be better than ever. It 
the 


People Against the Monopolists, 


and it will fight out the war to theend. It is a journal 
for enlightened readers, and, at the same time, it 
studies the interests of all the people, as ab 


‘| The P out A Allernoon Paper, 
THE PHILADELPHIA 


oe. News, 


No. 713 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Telegrams from all parts of the world. 
Reliable Political News ; Crisp, Pungent Locals. 


Society and Dramatic Gossip; Interesting Corre 
spondence. 








policy and as a matter ef principle. 





Terms: 
THE a Sues ublished at Twelve, Two, and at 
Clock ¢ daily, except Sundays, 
SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 





mares oF or 
One year.......+++++ $12 +4 ! ight weeks. 
Twe yoda ee pdr oes ie pe bine qh? ° *i 


“part ef he word mp part ey the 


THE WEEKLY GRAPHIC 


has FORTY-EIGHT columns of pictures and t7pe matter, 
including the cream of the matter from THe DalLy 
Grapuic, a Weekly Review of the News, an Agricul- 
tural Department, Information for the Household, 
‘ashion Reports, Or a. Its design is to be 

e, an will ignore 8, the 
i : There a be per +4 


information for the o Family andthe farm will be 
varied and useful; it wil 
the week that its readers will be kept thoroughly in- 
1 Terme.—THE WEEELY Graruic — be sent to any 
address One Year, postpaid, for $2.50 
Address 
THE CRAPHIC COMPANY, 
39-41 Park Place, New York. 


Send fer Sample Copy. 


A GOOD AND CHEAP ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM. 


THE DANBURY REPUBLICAN, 


published weekly, in that most thriving town, Dan- 
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Old and Young. 


OLD WINTER COMES! 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Tue hoary hills are streaked with white, 
The fields are swept as bare, 

And, through the howling blast at night, 
Old Winter cries “‘ Beware !’’ 

He mocks us with his fiery stings, 
He strikes his hands together ; 

And, like a hawk with flapping wings, 
Down swoops the stormy weather. 


He binds the running water fast 
In stony links of mail ; 

He strikes us with the sounding blast, 
His mighty harvest-flail. 

Away ! away ! the forests reel, 
The red leaves circle after, 

Beneath the grinding of his heel, 
Beneath his savage laughter. 


He beats bis clashing cymbals—hark ! 
To arms! away! away! 

The forest bellows in the dark 
And mutters in the day. 

He drains the earth to meet his mood ; 
He strikes his hands together, 

And, like a hawk upon a brood, 
Down swoops the stormy weather. 

Say Farm, Berxsuine Co., Mass. 





THE REVEREND MALACHI MAT- 
THEW. 


OUR THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


One chilly November day, toward five 
o’clock in the afternoon, acrowd of people 
poured from the First Church of Pepper- 
ville. The deacons were all out; the 
Sewing Society was there in force; the 
Dorcas Relief was thoroughly represented; 
the Town Missionaries were every one of 
them present; the Sunday-school teachers 
were on the ground almost en masse; the 
officers of the Ancient and Honorable Ex- 
periment for the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance were, toa man and a woman, on the 
spot; scarcely a churchmember in good and 
regular stunding could be found who had 
absented himself from this occasion. In 
fact, sundry persons of doubtful, if irregu- 
lar, standiog in the First Church—not to 
mention a spriukling of the world’s people 
—including two reporters, a horse-jockey, 
one editor, some mill-girls out on a strike, 
an down-town bar-keeper, and a drunkard, 
were in the mecting-house that afternoon. 

It was a white meeting-house with green 
blinds. The blinds were taken off in the 
Winter, to save the paint. This economical 
process being under way, but as yet in- 
complete at the time we refer to, the 
church presented to the irreverent some- 
what the aspect of the bistoric personage 
well known to the nursery, who appeared 
in public with ‘‘one shoe off and one 
shoe on.” In fact, the youngest son of 
the oldest deacon had disgraced himself 
and the family by distinctly singing, ona 
bigh key, outside the graveyard windows, 
in full bearing of the audience, this very 
refrain, with the classic addition about my 
son John, with which we are all familiar. 

There were two air-tight stoves in the 
meeting-house, with black funnels, as long 
and as narrow as theology, running the 
length of the building. There were fires 
in both these stoves. All the windows were 
closed. The double windows, however, 
as if to furnish the casuistical mind with, 
at least, onc proof of the benevolence of the 
Creator, were not yet op. Ventilators, the 
First Church would have you understand, 
wore not in vogue when the First Church 
was built. It bad yet to be learned that 
the apostles used ventilators, or that the 
eally Fathers were dependent upon 
oxygen. Nothing so fresh as fresh air 
need be expected of Pepperville First 
Church and Society. We were conserva- 
tive and cautious. If carbonic acid gas 
was good enough for our sainted ancestors, 
it was good enough for us. If they raised 
Christians on it, why could vot we? 

Besides, the senior deacon had to wear a 
skull cap, as it was; two of the pillars 
were bald, but wouldn’t own it; the super 
intendent’s-wife was of what is known in 
Pepperville as ‘‘achilly disposition,” and 
the heaviest. pew-owner kept his own 
domestic thermometer at 82°. 

The exercises in the church on this 


November day (it was a Tuesaday of which 














I speak) had beguo at nine o’clock in the 
morning. There had been an interval of 
an hour feracold collation in the vestry, 
between twelve and one. The ‘‘ perform- 
ance” (as the bar-tender called it, but was 
corrected by the horse-jockey, who pre- 
ferred circus) had begun agaio at one. For 
seven mortal hours all Pepperville, in its 
best clothes, had sat, between those two air- 
tights, anxious, intent, intense. It was now 
five o’clock, and Pepperville was let loose. 

There were the young men, the very 

young men, the boys, awkwardly adorning 
the long flight of wooden steps which they 
gazed at sadly, as he who was prevented by 
force of public opinion from whittling 
them, There were the young men com- 
paring keen, alert young impressions; 
nodding sharply; laughing, not always 
pleasantly; receptive as moss is to a north- 
easter; growing as silently as the young 
oak; the future fatbers of the great Church 
or future victims of the great world, swarm- 
ing in and out of Pepperville meeting-house 
in business hours, as who hath a President 
to elect, or a felon to try, or a race tosee. 
- There were the women, oh! the women! 
grave and gay, saint and sinner, maid and 
matron, black silk and alpaca, in groups, 
in twos, alone, manned avd manless, chat- 
tering, silent, whispering, tearful, giggling, 
stern O my sisters, to whom the sweet- 
vessand light of the earth are intrusted, 
what monster or what marvel came ye out 
for to see, that ye sit seven hours idle here 
on ironing day? 

There were the pillars—Heaven guide 
the pillars!—the solid, tax-paying, anxious 
brethren, with the furrowed brows, with the 
bent shoulders, with the respectable over- 
coals, with the whole Denomination at 
their backs, not to say at their heels. They 
came next; they walked decorously and 
spoke under breath, as at a funeral; they 
conversed confidentially with the impor- 
tent men who constituted the rearguard 
of this agitated army. 

These important men were strangers 
chiefly, the guests of Pepperville and of 
the First Church; better-looking than the 
deacons, better-dressed thao the pillars, 
used better grammar than the members; 
clearly av imported article, but clerical, 
wholly. This rearguard composed a 
familiar avd fearful body known in ecclesi- 
astical communities asa ‘‘ counsel,” a “ con- 
sul,” a “‘ caounsl,” or even as a council. 


This Council, which had met (on ironing- 
day, as might bave been expected of the 
sex) to honor Pepperville by its presence 
and advice, at five o’clock that afternoon 
presented a grave appearance. 

Its brow was dark, its eyes were bright, 
its lips compressed, its voice severe. Now 
and then it slipped up on the life-long minis. 
terial habit of joking, and forgot itself; 
but for the most part it remembered itself 
very well, and comported itself with the 
gloom which was evidently felt to hang 
over the occasion. 

It discoursed plaintively, in low tones, as 
it joggled slowly down the aisle behind 
the dispersing crowd. Occasionally it 
wiped a furtive eye. Sometimes it clenched 
asacired hand. Whether it was a council 
in affliction or a council on the war-path 
was a question which a neutral observer 
would have not been able immediately to 
decide; but that it was no common coun- 
cil, met under no common circumstances, 
was not to be doubted. 

Slowly out of the First Church, down 
between the air-tights, out of the red-hot 
audience room, through the draughty, 
wheezy little entry, down the wooden 
steps, out of the carbonic acid gas into the 
fresh air, wriggled ali Pepperville as best it 
might—the maids, the matrons, the youths, 
the deacons, the pillars, the rumseller, the 
reporter, the horse-jockey, the mill-girls, 
and the drunkard; and the Council solemn- 
ly bringing up their rear, as if to guidea 
flock of steers that had been driven into a 
narrow street, got frightened by a dog, and 
were jumping fences. As the crowd reached 
the air, the hum of voices rose to something 
intense. Pepperville was in subdued 
hysterics. 

At a wide distance from the gesticulat- 
ing, arguing, angry crowd, far behind the 
Council, far behind the deacons, and out of 
the way of everybody, there stole silently 
down the fast-darkening aisle the object of 
this mad excitement, 
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It was a tall, young man; a very young 
mav. His hair was light and long; bis 
arm was long and lank; he stooped; his 
best coat was shiny om the seams. He 
was very pale and had a scared look. He 
walked weakly and tottered once or 
twice. 

He was (or would have been) the Rev- 
erend Malachi Matthew. , 

He was the pastor (non-elect) of the 
First Church in Pepperville. The poor 
young man was not ‘“‘sound.”. The Coun- 
cil had refused to ordain him. 

As he crawled, feeling his way down the 
aisle, a woman crept out of one of the 
pews. It was now almost dark where she 
sat. She was a little woman. Sbe wore 
a black alpaca suit and straw bonnet, and 
a pair of new kid gloves, too large for 
hands plainly unused to them. She was a 
very gentle, rather a pretty little woman, 
and sbe crept up to him with a silent ges- 
ture of comfort. 

“Well, Mary?” said the poor young 
man. 

‘‘ Never mind, dear,” said Mary. 

She put ber arm through his and closed 
her two hands together over it. 

‘‘IT had to be bonest, Mary. I couldn't 
help it. Could 1?” 

‘I didn’t understand it all,” subbed 
Mary; ‘but I am sure you were right.” 

Both were thinking what neither dared 
to say, as they walked, a little set apart 
from the others,down the broad aisle to- 
gether, through the gathering gloom of the 
fast-emptyivg church. What next? 

Three years in the academy, four at col- 
lege, two teaching school, three in the 
seminary; al] he had, long since gone; all 
he could borrow well nigh taken; every 
nerve of soul and body strained to hold 
out till the first call; in debt and in doubt 
and in disgrace. What next? 

Married just out of college, when they 
thought he would teach a high school 
for life; drawn by the morbid New Eng- 
land conscience into the ministry ‘‘from a 
sense of Christian duty”; fighting bis way 
with a wife and three babies about him, 
inch by inch through the theological school; 
counting the months, adjasting the days to 
a dime’s expenses more or less, till he 
should bea man again and free to go to 
work—for this; for this / 

They had lived it all over in the space 
of time it took them to crawl down that 
broad aisle from the pulpit platform to the 
wheezy eotry—those years inv the little 
tenement, such as were reserved for the 
washwomenp andthe poor students in the 
Seminary town; where he studied with 
cotton in his ears, to deaden the sound of 
the baby’s crying; when they went without 
meats and fires and flannels and doctors 
and books, and when he preached in mis- 
sion churches for two dollars and a half a 
Sunday once in awhile; those years when 
they had planned and contrived and given 
each other slow drops of precious courage, 
and hungered and shivered and sickened 
and never despaired—‘‘ for Christ’s sake,” 
they called it; to ‘‘ preach the Gospel,” they 
used to say—those years when they had sat 
together spending over and again the first 
quarter’s salary from ‘‘their parish” that 
was to be; so much, first, for the debt; so 
much for an eucyclopedia; this for a coat 
for bim to preach in; that for a Winter 
cloak for her to hear him ip, since it would 
never do for a minister’s wife to wear the 
blanket shaw]; that, perhaps, for a baby- 
carriage, to save her strength. Oh! those 
years, 

And now, what next? 

They only clung to each other; there 
was nothing to say. Once he patted her 
band in the dark, when it closed about his 
sbaking arm. 

Pepperville, on the church-steps and out 
in the keen November air, surged to and 
fro. 

Poor little Mr. Malachi Matthew had 
doubts as to the final and eternal disposi 
tion of the impevitent, immediately upon 
the incident of deatb. He had been man 
enough,tosay so. For seven mortal hours 
this modest young fellow, who desired to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, had been 
badgered and cross-questioned, with bis 
whole history of self-denial bebind him and 
professional ruin before him, bis wife 
watching him from the front pew, his 
babies and his creditors awaiting him. He 
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had been raked fore and aft by all the 

doctrines that had a lodgmentin all the 

heads of all the Council—Predestination, 

Justification, Foreknowledge Absolute, To. 

tal Depravity, the Trinity, Vicarious Atone- 

mevt, Verbal and Plenary Inspiration, Re- 

generation, Sanctification, and Botherav 
tion—and he had come out of them all like 

a scholar and a Puritan, with a clear head, 

good sense, and the calm, dogmatic assur- 

ance to which he had bees trained. Some 

of the questions which were asked him 

were of interest as ecclesiastical curiosities: 
“Did the Son exist co-ordinate with and 

yet subordinate to the Father?” ‘“ Were 

the three Persons in the Trinity separate as 
qualities, or as natures?” ‘‘ Was the first 
sin of a child an infinite fact requiring an 

infinite punishment and involving an infin- 

ite atonement?” ‘‘ Did an impenitent per- 
son ever pray?” ‘‘Could a man become 
regenerate without waiting for the com- 
pelling action of the Holy Spirit?” ‘* Were 
the audience in Pepperville First Church 
responsible for the guilt of Adam?” 

So far the candidate triumphantly re- 
mained, hopping about in the theological 
sieve. Up to that point they could not 
strain him through. He was well versed 
in all these important particulars. He had 
the tongue of the ready. So far as these 
vital matters went, he was fully qualified 
to preach the Gospel of the Nazarene. 
Nobody put to him any less burning ques- 
tions. Nobody asked him for his views 
op the great modern theories about pauper- 
ism or intemperance. No one wanted to 
know how he thougbt a Christian minister 
ought to treat a beggar, or cure a druok- 
ard, or save a castaway. 

Not one of these pious and learned gen- 
tlemen had inquired what he would do 
with a young forger; how he would map- 
age a tempted girl; how he would handle a 
dissipated boy; how he would inculcate 
purity among little children; how he would 
treata pardoned prisoner; what were his 
views on the relation of working-people to 
their employers; how he would amuse the 
young people of his parish on Winter 
evenings; how he should treat spiritualism 
politics, the great charities, the refinlog 
arts, and domestic duties in his pulpit. 

At length, as the subject of Eschatology 
comes last on the theological betting-list, 
poor young Mr. Malachi Matthew reached 
the point where he missed his ‘‘ Reverend” 
and bis par‘sh, and where Pepperville began 
tosurge. Did the candidate believe in the 
doctrine of an Everlasting Punishment? 
Did he explicitly bold that. the impenitent 
are damned at death, without further or 
second probation, and that opportunity for 
salvation ends with this life? 

The candidate gazed at the lynx-eyed 
Council, glanced at the breathless audi- 
ence (bis first people, who had chosen and 
loved him), looked once at his wife, 
thought of his babies, thought of 
his creditors—hesitated for the space of 
one of those conflicts an instant broad, but 
deep as eternity, in which young preachers 
have sold their souls—then manfully held 
up his head, and, in a modest but distinct 
voice, said he did not know. 

Then the hounds were let leose upon 
him. This was at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. From midday til] twilight the 
keener heresy-bunters, in a Council famed 
for its Orthodoxy, chased the poor fellow 
hither and yoo. He would not lie. He 
really did not know. He felt it to be 
possible that the limits of the Almighty’s 
loving kindness might exceed the wisdom 
of even the soundest theological education, 
He experienced doubt as to bis own fitness 
at his present age and stage of training, to 
pass final judgment upon a matter of such 
fundamental gravity and one upon which 
the wise and devout were at present more 
than usually in divergence of opinion. He 
even admitted that he thought it possible 
that death did not finally damo every 


upready, sinful soul that appeared 
before its Eternal Father for judg- 
ment. He had a formula of his’ own 


poor fellow, by which he had expected to 
give ecclesiastical satisfaction; but they 
muddled it all oat of him or rolled it away 
from under him, like the mule on which we 
bang horse-thieves in our good Western 
states, and so left him to his professional 
death. He met it quietly—neither hedged, 
aa equivocated, mor retracted; and the 
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Council dissolved, leaving him branded as 
a heretic, without a pulpit, and the First 
Church in an uproar without a pastor. 

Now, it sochanced that nothing worse 
than this, short of eternal damnation it- 
self, could well have happened to Pepper- 
ville First Church and Society. Their last 
pastor, a man beloved by many and re- 
spected by all, had resigned, accused of 
unsoundness by a faction in the parish. 
For two years before he left them, Pepper- 
ville had been torn from end toend by the 
Nature of—I think it was Predestination. 
For two years thereafter the parish had 
been pastorless, searching the ecclesiastical 
battle-field fora talented, eloquent, healthy, 
married, sound man, anxious preach 
the Gospel on a small salary, not requiring 
a year in Europe to start off on, capable of 
originating a revival the first Winter, and 
filling the house on stormy Sundays. 
These requirements, even to the revival, 
had been so well met, during his candida- 
cy; by Mr. Malachi Matthew that the peo- 
ple bad found themselves already zealous- 
ly, even affectionately inclined to their 
chosen pastor. Therefore, Pepperville had 
received a blow. Therefore, Pepperville 
surged, as I say. 

‘The laxity of the present day presents 
many subtle devices,” observed the oldest 
member of the Council. He worea huge 
collar and white choker, into which he 
sank, after he had spoken, with the air of a 
men who said: ‘‘My sacred Office! Re- 
spect it, and do not bit me as bard as you 
would a seculur man.” 

‘Tt seems to me, Dr. Croaker,” said one 
of the younger ‘brethren, crushing on his 
soft felt buat, and feeling with rather a 
worldly air for the ends of his moustache— 
‘it seemed to me the man was more mud- 
died than anything else. I suppose we all 
have our little private reservations... These 
things have to be taken for substance: of 
doctrine. It’s a bad mess, anyhow.” 

“If he bad only paid more attention, 
Brother Smart,to my question about the 
nature of duration,” chimed in earnestly 
an hovest, plain brother, from a rural par- 
ish, “it seemed tome he could have extri- 
cated himself. There was @ nice psycho- 
logical point there. I tried to belp him. 
He wouldn't see it. Iwas sorry for bim.” 

“It is better as it is, Brother Hearty,” 
said Dr. Croaker. “It is time that we 
made a stand—madeastand. The young 
man represents a fatal weakness in our 
modern theology. There must be some ez- 
amples made. It might as well be he as 
another. God's Word is not to he trifled 
with.” 

‘It struck me,” interposed one of the 
Society (a brisk manufacturer, who rented 
a front pew, but did not “ profess”)—‘‘it 
struck me that was precisely what Mr. Mat- 
thew thought. As vearly as the profane 
mind could grasp what you were up to, he 
claimed that the Bible left so much room 
for a difference of opinion on this point 
that it was not business-like to play too 
sharp a game with the text, That’s what I 
took him to meap.” 

“Bir,” said Dr. Croaker, solemnly, “I 
am sorry for the disappointment of the 
First Church; but you maytiank the Lord 
that you have been warned in time. Great 
danger would have threatened your youth 
if such laxity were allowed to creep into 
the sheepfold, uoder the very banner of the 
Shepherd.” He sheltered bimself under his 
choker and turned ponderously away. 

“Calls that argument, does he? 
Humpb!” said the manufacturer to the 
prosperous retail grocer, who was walking 
sadly by his side. 

“Never saw asbepherd with a banner 
myself,” said the grocer; ‘‘ but perhaps he 
has, There’s no telling what that stock 
and dickey are capable of. Now, we've got 
to begin this row all overagain. Four 
years more of it, eh? There won’t be any 
too much piety left in this parish by the 
time we get a man.” 

“It is very strange,” the oldest deacon 
was saylog to the youngest mioisier. 
“The young man bas preached for us 
nearly a year, off and on. We never dis- 
covered in bim any such unsoundness of 
Views as you have. If be held such repre 
hensible doctrines—as it is plain be doos, I 
soppose—he never preached ‘em in this 
pulpit. It’s all noos to as. It’s a great 
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spiritooally and financially. I don’t know 

what in—” the Deacon recollected himself 

in time, drew bimself up sharply, and 

severely said—'‘ what in the world is going 

to become of us?” 

By this time the shriller voices of the 

women became audible. 

“I do declare, I’m awful sorry for his 

wife.” 

‘Well, if she’s married a heretic, she’d 

betier bave read her Bible where it says 

about being yoked to unbelievers.” 

“She’s kind of pretty. Two rows of 
something would have improved that 
alpaca.” 

**Yes; we'd have fixed her up after they 

came. She might Itave had one of Jordan 

& Marsh’s ready-made suits at a darna- 
tion perty.” 

This profane suggestion came from a 
dressy young gir], whose eyes brimmed with 
something for which Pepperville gave 
ecanly overflow room. 

‘‘Well, she split one of her gloves. I 
saw it—across the thumb.” 

‘« She did it wringing her hands together, 
under her overskirt, out of sight, after she 
saw it was going against bim.” 

‘‘Is that so? How do you know?” 

‘‘I saw her. My! how pale he was. It’s 
a shame.” 

‘* It seems to me as if he’d played a kind 
of game on us, not allowing that he was so 
unsound all this while.” 

“He’s never preached one damnation 
sermon since he came, come to think of 
it.” 

*‘That was our look-out,” interposed the 
dressy young lady. ‘‘ If we wanted damna- 
tion, we ought to have put it in the bar- 
gain. A little more hell-fire, sir, or another 
candidate.” 

‘* Mary ElizaY’ said a matron, sternly, 
‘if you were pious yourself, you would 
not swear like that. It’s very unladylike, 
besides.” 

- “7 put it to anybody if that isn’t’ the 
upshot of it?” said Mary Eliza. ‘‘ There’s 
Jim. Ask bim.” 

The young fellow who approached, lay- 
ing down his cigar and doffing bis hat, 
looked rather earnestly—for a young fel- 
low—at the pretty girl. 

‘*Miss Mary, can you make out what 
they want it to be true for? 1 can’t.” 

‘*They take on about it as if they did; 
that’s a fact,” said Mary Eliza. ‘‘One 
would think—if it could be made out any 
other way—they’d be glad of it. But,” 
more softly,” it’s too much for us, Jim. 
May de true, for all we know. Why, yes, 
I don’t know but I'll walk a little way. I 
must get home to supper. How’s your 
pony, Jim? What wasitshe bad? Blind 
stages, or whooping cough? I forget.” 

‘And he did set so agreeable on this 
parish!” continued the matron who had 
rebuked Mary Eliza. ‘‘His sermon on 
affliction I never heard the beat of. It was 
@ beautiful discourse. Mis’ Penny and old 
Mis’ Drowsy, they cried most through the 
whole ofit. There’s few young men could 
have bad such testimony to their labors. 
And Mary Eliza’s youngest sisier bas taken 
av interest ever since he’s been here. For 
my part, [liked bim first-rate and I[ always 
had supposed we were LED. But it seems 
we wasn’t.” 

“I liked him myself,” courageously 
uprose another voice, the feeling plainly 
creeping, like a slow tide, in favor of the 
rejected heretic. ‘‘He had such a way 
with him. He's the first minister we’ve 
had bere my Tom would look at. He said 
he liked his stories, and he said the chap 
was honest. It was disrespectful of Tom; 
but be did—he called him a’chap! You 
kvow boys will be——” 

**I don’t see that he was any such terri- 
ble sight of a heretic, afterall. Do you, 
Miss Teazer ?” 

** Why,no,” plaintively from Miss Teazer, 
a maiden lady, with perplexed eyes and 
assured mouth. ‘‘Why,no. Hedidn’t say 
everybody would be saved. Did he? It was 
ovly heathen and—let me see—heatben, 
idiote—and what was the other?” 

‘““Women, perhaps,” suggested Mary 
Eliza, lingering to laugh back across her 
pretty shoulder. 

‘1 don’t think it was women,” said Miss 
Teaser, with an air of great mental acu- 


Bliza observed that it was all the same 


men. Somebody suggested ‘‘ babies.” Mary | 


The chatter uprose agaib more vehemently, 
if not more ccherently. 

** After the tea-fights and coffee-scrapes 
and candy-pulls and the sacred tableaux, us 
women have gone through to raise his 
salary to nine hundred dollars, for my 
part, I think a lot of men hadn't ought to sit 
and vote our minister away from us. Now, 
I spose we’ve got it all to do over again. 
My doctor’s forbid me ever taking a table 
again. ~Jenny says she wishes Rebecca at 
the Well had never been boro. Sle 
caught her bronchitis out of the lemonade, 
you know.” 

*‘Oh! Mrs. Banner, have you heard 
about the fight in the Reform Club?” 
“Why, I heard they’d fit; but, there, 
I’ve been so busy getting ready for this Con- 
sul, I haven’t been able to ’tend up to the 
Reform Club very well.” 
‘*Nor I haven’t, either. 
Jacobs had broken.” 

**So did I; but he was out to-day. I’sa 
shame.” 

‘*So itis. They need a lot of looking 
after. I wish we had more time. Oh! 
Miss Teaser, I believe Molly McGilp is in 
your class. Can you tell me the facts 
about that story, you know, that’s going the 
rounds about her? I said I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it till | knew it, you know.” 

‘*T haven’t seen Molly, lately,” said Miss 
Teaser. “Sbe wasn’t at Sunday-school, 
and we bave been so extremely busy. You 
know we entertained two clergymen at our 
house. There was a good deal of cake to 
bake, and I always make the sausages my- 
self for such occasions, We sent some- 
thing to the church, too. It has been avery 
busy season. I hope I haven't neglected 
Molly. I shall hunt her up this week.” 

** How long do you suppose this eternal 
punishment lasts, anyway?” 
“‘There’s Mr. Bowker. 

Men know things.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Seems to me they 
didn’t know eny too much to-day. Mg. 
Matthew lost bis breath when they asked 
him if he would send a Five Points thief 
to Heaven.” 

“Is that so?” 


I: heard Job 


Let’s ask him. 


they tripped hindi up so on Gohenna and 
that Greek word: But I guess she ain’t 
the fainting kind. Thank you, Mr. Bowker. 
It is rather a heavy shawl. We were just 
going to ask you how long eternal punish- 
ment really lasts. We thought you'd know.” 

As Mr. and Mrs. Malachi Matthew came 
out of the church, looking about them 
timidly, they found themselves close upon 
a little group which seemed almost as set 
apart as they were, from the members of 
Pepperville First Church and the Reverend 
Council presiding over its Orthodoxy on 
that unfortunate day. 

This group was composed of a few mill- 
girls, the rumseller, the drunkard, and the 
horse-jockey, who were all in excellent 
spirits. Ove of the reporters stood not far off, 
writing on the top of his hat. The editor 
lingered bebind the Reverend Mr. Smart 
and Mr. Hearty, and looked back nodding, 
not unkindly, at the heretic minister. After 
a moment’s hesitation, this gentleman came 
back and shook hands with the disgraced 
man, and said he would be glad of a digest 
of his views for The Watch Tower of Zion; 
but that he was late to his train and must 
hasten away. This attracted the attention 
of Brother Hearty to the forlorn position 
of the two poor young people, and he turned 
to speak to them. One or two women of 
the parish, conspicuously Mrs. Drowsy, 
who found such comfort in weeping over 
the sermon on Affliction, also made as if 
they would address the beloved pastor, who 
had taught them such deadly doctrine fora 
year without their knowing it. But some 
one was before them all. It wasa well- 
dressed, selt-possessed man, with a large 
gold watch-guard anda large, cold eye. 
He tipped his hat to the young preacher 
and intimated that he had a word to say to 
him. 

‘* Are you in concern, my brother?’ 
asked Mr. Malachi Matthew, flushing a 
little with pleasure at this appeal. 

‘Why, no,” said the man, “it’s no con- 
cern of mine. That’s a fact. It’s your 
concern, [know. Ail T’mafter is just tosay 
| I like your grit.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said the mip- 








pity; for we're in a demoralized condition, 





I ain’t pious. 


“Yes, ’v I thougtit she would faint when” 
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**T ain’t your friend. Don’t you mistake. 
I sell rum. I don’t drink 


myself. It’s a nasty habit, Keeps you 
poor. I never drink. ButlIsell. Isell to 
Job Jacobs here. J’llownit. It’s ruined 


him. He went to hear youone spell. Give 


me the cold shoulder fora month. I was 
glad of it. Job and me was boys together, 
and [ wouldn’t mind if you did sober Job. 
But what I come to say is,I like your 
pluck. Iheard you preach that temper- 
ance discourse of yours. It cost me several 
customers—for a time; but I liked it. 
You attend to your business, I ‘tend to 
mive. According to your views, I’m one 
of them that'll go to the place they haul 
you up for knowing nothin’ about it, never 
having had a personal experience; but I 
can’t help that. May be such a place for 
aught I say. Ishouldn’t wonder. I ain’t 
pious, but I like your grit.” 

‘‘Like ’em myself,” said the drunk- 
ard, solemnly. He stood beside the rum- 
seller io a friendly manner. 

‘*Oh! Job!” said Mr. Malachi Matthew, 
“do 1 see you intoxicated again? And in 
church too?” 

‘Come to hear ’em pitch in ter yer,” said 
Job. ‘‘ Sorry yer goin’. Giv’ yer my’and. 
Club’s busted. Reform if -yer stay.” 
‘Come, come, Job,” said the rumseller, 
a little abashed; for a crowd was gather- 
ing. He put bis arm through Job’s and 
they walked unsteadily away. Mr. and Mrs, 
Malachi Matthew looked sadly afterthem; 
but Brother Hearty came up, and some of 
the sisters, and the two young people 
shook hands with them and exchanged a 
few confused words. They were very 
tired and wished to be alone. They looked 
about, still timidly, and walked as if un 
certain of their next step. 

The horse-jockey lingered bebind, with 
the mill-girls; more especially with one 
mill-girl, who wore a red feather and bead 
trimming. One of the others said: 

“‘Molly McGilp, Bob wauts you.” 

“I want to know!” said Molly. A little 
stir while they stood there attracted their 
attention. One of the Sunday-school 
teachers, a conscientious girl, was cullect- 
)iv#'the infant class in the vestry for half an 
hour’s rehearsal for the Christmas concert. 
They meton Tuesdays, just before tea, for 
this commendable purpose. Theconscien- 
tious girl was very tired to-night, with her 
seven hours’ session at the Council, and 
collected her flock with difficulty. As soon 
as the doors were shut, they began at once 
tosing. The conscicatious girl played the 
instrument known as a cabinet organ. 
The children shrilly sang: 

* Jesus loves me, that I know, 
For the Bible tells me so |” 

‘* Hear that,” said Bob. 

‘*Molly’s graduated from the Sunday- 
school,” said one of the girls. ‘‘She wasn’t 
sound.” 

**You needn’t have said it, Meg,” said 
Molly, ina low voice. She looked down 
the dark street where the drunkard, now 
deserted by the rumseeller, reeled away alone. 
At the bend of the road a shadowy figure 
or figures watched for him. It looked like 
the ghost of a woman holding the hand of 
a ghastly child. 


**Poor Job!” said the girl. I'm sorry 
for Job.” 

The little voices from the vestry sang out, 
with gathering force: 


“ Jesus loves me, that I know.” 


‘*He took a shine to the new parson fora 
while,” said Molly. ‘‘ And while they kept 
that Reform Club going he kept real 
straight. The women petted him at first; 
but I suppose they got tired of him, - That 
Club’s about broke up. There’s nothing 
going on in Pepperville but heresy these 
days. Seems they’re so anxious we shal) 
be damned in the next world they 
haven’t time to notice what we do in this.” 

‘*I don’t know’s that’s exactly fair, Mol- 
ly,” said the quietest .of the girls. ‘‘ Some 
of ’em mean well.” 

**Oh! yes, we all mean well,” said Mol- 
ly, wearily. ‘‘Here’s Bob. He means: 
well. Don’t you, Bob?” 


She flung him a bitter look; but, soften- 
ing, her fine, dark eyes wandered down the 
street. 

“‘There’s Job's wife, waitiog for him. 
And the young ove. See! She's got him 





ister, a ttle embarrassed. 


by thearm. How she begs! Asking him 
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to gohome. Cruel they are—men! Poor 
Betty! Job used to be a handsome fel- 
low.” 

She broke into wild singing; a snatch of 
achorus that the girls liked and carried 
from loom to loom, with passionate power, 
on dark Winter afternoons: 

“Let ue live, let us live, 

While we can. 

Where ia the soul 
Of aman? 

Find out for yourself, 
By and by, 

To-morro®@, to-morrow 
We die.” 

One of Molly's companions took up the 
refrain, and the borse-jockey struck in on 
the bass in the last line; but the Sunday 
class in the vestry went bravely on, and 
strong athwart the factory song, the chil- 
dren’s voices grew: 

“ Lord, thou hast here thy ninety-and-nine; 

Are they not enough for thee? 
But the shepherd made answer : ‘This of mine 
Has wandered away from me!” 
The conflict of these t wo discordant strains 
flung itself far in the clear November air; 
and many of the good people going home 


from the meeting-house heard the sound, 
and lingered, listening or commenting idly 
among themselves; bow faithful Lucy 


was with her class; how rude the mill- 
girls were growing since the strike; and 
what was that poiot Dr. Croaker made 
about the difference between restoration and 
annihilation? and, if a man were unable to 
repent until the Holy Spirit “ 





“ But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through, 
Till he found the sheep that was leat!" 
sang the little voices in the vestry. 

**Come, Molly,” said the horse-jockey, 
after 2 moment's hesitation. ‘‘ Have an 
oyster supper?” 

“I don’t know asl will to-night, Bob,” 
said the girl. The others had moved away. 
The young man and the young woman 
stood by themselves in the shnudow of the 
now dark and deserted church, Molly 
looked up once at the hight of the white, 
dumb building. 
to frown. 


In the darkness it seemed 


“I go to the desert to find my sheep" 
sang once more the unconscious children. 

**Come, Molly.” 

She shook her head, ond, putting out one 
hand, she even gently motioned him 
away. ’ 

The Sunday-school hymn stopped. The 
conscientious girl closed the cabinet organ. 
The children flocked out. Lucy locked the 
vestry door. Her class clung about ber, as 
she walked away. Their steps grew faint- 
er. The voices of the crowd returning 
from the Council had now quite died away. 
These good people were all well in their 
respectable homes, preparing to eat their 
respectable suppers and respectably have 
family prayers. Mr. and Mrs. Malachi 
Matihew were sitting side by side, quite 
silent, aboard the evening train. The well- 
dressed rumseller vividly described the 
afternoon's events across his counter, as he 
recommended “Bitters” to a boy who 
feared to find whisky too much for him. 
Job Jacobs struck out rather hard at the 
man who spoke slightingly of the parson, 
and, getting knocked down and more than 
usually trampled on, was sent home, look- 
ing badly enough, to his wife. She was 
listening, and came with a light in her 
hand, A sickly child followed her. The 
baby was crying. The house was cold and 
there seemed to have been no supper. 

‘Poor Job!” she said, as they brought 
him in. 

‘It’s blamed ghastly here by the grave- 
yard,” said Bob, after a long silence. 
* Aln’t you tired of it, Moll?” 

‘*Go home without me—this once, Bob 

“Molly, come!” . 

**] wonder how high that spire goes!” 
said Molly, coldly. She was looking up, 
infinitely up, beyond the fine, vanishing 
point that the spire made against the sky, 
among the stars. Bubtit tired her eyes to 
do this. She turned away and put ber 
band through the young fellow’s arm. She 
did pot talk as they walked down the 
lighted street, and Bob hummed the factory 
song ‘until she joined him, faintly, louder, 
clearer, strong at last: 


“ Let us live, let us live 
While we can. 
Where is the soul 
Of a man?" 


” 









A THANESGIVING STAR SONG. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
[Vrom tax Germax oF Matrutas CLavprvs.) 


I nisE at midnight oftentimes, 
To watch the stars appear; 

None wakes to mock my idle rhymes, 
No labor brings a fear. 


Strewn here and there they lie along, 
Like lambs upon the grass; 

Or like those pearls which, with a song, 
O’er snowy fingers pass. 


And far and near they twinkle down, 
With luster so benign 

That Majesty, without a frown, 
Wins me to air divine. 


In whispers underneath the sky 
My heart repeats to me: 
“* He gives the goodnesses which lie 
In pain and joy for thee.” 


I lay nfe down in peace again, 
Long waking on my bed, 

My thought repeats the self-same strain 
And I am comforted. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





THE CAPE COD TURKEY. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


‘Ir does seem monstrous lonesome, with 
only we three in this great house, and 
Thanksgiving morvingat that. Folks ought 
to feel kindly dispositioned over their din- 
ners to day; but somehow it seems kinder 
unnatural for folks who haven't any rela- 
tions. Why, that big dining-room seats 
two hundred and forty people, and only 
three to dinner.” 

**I suppose Father will get a turkey?” 

“I don’t know, deary. He’s gone over 
to Squire Bascom’s to see if he can get one. 
Howsumever, we can have a Cape Cod 
Turkey, at any rate.” 

** A Cape Cod Turkey? What's that?” 

** You shall see—when it comes.” 

Letty Sedgewick lived with her father 
and mother in the Summer in a little one- 
story house near a broad, sandy beach that 
faced Massachusetts Bay. In the Winter 
they shut up their house and went to live in 
the Hotel Naumsett. This was a vast 
wooden hotel, open only in the Summer, 
It had one hundred and ninety bedrooms, 
both little and big, and two dining-rooms, 
and three parlors and piazzas, nearly a half 
amile long. In Summer, Captain Sedge- 
wick caught fish for the hotel, and in Winter 
he lived in three of the small rooms at one 
end of the hotel and took care of the great 
empty building. 

There was no other house within two 
miles, and Letty had neither girl friend, 
playmate, nor schoolmate from the first of 
November till the firstof May. She studied 
at home, with her mother, during the Winter, 
when they lived in the hotel. In Summer 
she went to school in the village, two and 
a half miles away, walking there and back 
every day. 

As her mother said, it was ‘‘monstrus 
lonesome ” sometimes; and here it was { 
Thanksgiving Day, and not a single friend 
or visitor to come and see them. 

Just then Letty’s father came in. He had 
on a pair of rubber boots and a great, yel- 
low oilcloth coat, that came down to his 
knees; and an oiled cloth hat, as shiny as 
old gold. He stood for a moment by the 
door, and a little ring of rain-drops fell all 
about him. 

‘Powerful rain for Thanksgiving Day. 
Coming on thick, too. Bad day for ships 
off shore.” 

**Did you get aturkey?” said Mrs. Sedge- 
wick. 

‘‘No. Squire’s sold every feather he 
had to some Boston man. Powerful eaters 
the Boston folks must be. Squire had nigh 
on to five dozen fowls. Great pity I didn’t 
bespeak one. However, he gave me a good 
bunch of beets.” 

‘* Just the thing for our turkey,” said his 
wife. 

‘‘Jess so. Let’s be thankful we have a 
turkey, auyway. Now, I'll just run through 
the house and see if all the windys are snug 
against the rain. Shall I start a fire in the 
Caffry?” 

‘*No,” said his wife. ‘‘That great room 
does seem so lonesome, with all those empty 
tables and the chairs standing on top of 
them.” 


Mr. Sedgewick pulled out a bunch of 
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beets, and, laying aside his yellow coat, he 
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went away into the vast, dim, echoing 
rooms of the hotel. 

‘‘What did the minister say he should 
take for his text to-day, Letty?” 

“‘Go ye into the highways and back 
lanes and bring the poor and the lame 
and the one-armed folks, like Jim Slocum, 
to the feast.” 

‘* Not much use preaching on that text,” 
said Mrs. Sedgewick. ‘‘ There isn’t any what 
you'd call real poor folks in this town. 
Most everybody will have a turkey and 
cranberry sauce to-day. I suppose we could 
invite lots of poor folks to dinner. I’m sure 
wehave got— Hark! Was that a gun?” 

Suddenly the door flew open and Captain 
Sedgewick rushed into the room. 

**There’sa’rack! There's a ‘rack on the 
beach! I saw it from the attic windy.” 

Boom! 

How the dull, heavy sound seemed to 
roll along the gray beach. The windows 


- rattled and the hills seemed to pick up the 


sound and toss it about from one to another. 

“*They’re firing for help. Here! Letty, 
take the ensign and hist it, Union down, on 
the mast-top o’ the cupila. I must go to the 
life-boat house. The folks in the village 
will see the ensign and come over.” 

He opened a drawer in the table and 
pulled outa monstrous American flag. It 
was as big as six double sheets and Letty 
could hardly reach round it when it was 
folded up. 

“ Wife, you must make up a rousing fire 
in the dining-room and make coffee. The 
men will be cold and wet time they get 
thru. Mebby there'll be poor folks from the 
rack. ” 

Letty ran through the great dining-room 
and past the office, and then up and up the 
broad stairways. She climbed up four 
stories, and dragging the flag behind her. 
The bundle became unrolled, so she picked 
up the end and dragged it over the stairs 
behind her, The cupola was on the very 
top of the roof, and, to get to tbe flag-staff, 
she had to open a door and go out upon a 
narrow balcony, outside the cupola. The 
moment she unfastened the door it flew out 
of her hand with a slam. 

‘*Oh! how the wind blows. I can never 
go outthere. I shall be blown away.” 

Boom! roared the big gun, and the sound 
seemed to roll and rumble among the hills 
behind the beach like distant thunder. 

**T must do it.” 

She pulled the flag together and crept out 
upon the dizzy balcony. The wind plucked 
at her dress and the rain blinded her eyes. 
How she got hold of the lines she didn’t 
kvow. They were tight and knotted with 
the rain, and she had to pull out the knots 
with her teeth, while standing on the flag, to 
keep it from blowing away. When they 
were free, she fastened one to each side of 
the flag and, then, holding on tight to the 
railing, she threw the flag over. It fell 
down upon the roof and fluttered there, 
slapping about like a monstrous snake. Now 
for a big pull. Up she rose. Ah! how it 
pulled. It seemed as if the lines would cut 
her hands to pieces or drag her over the 
balcony. The tlag was like a vast bird now, 
waving its red-and-white wings and strug- 
gling to be free. 

Boom! roared the great gun. 

“Vl doit. Tl doit,” she panted. ‘It’s 
got to go up.” 

It was wonderful how quickly the people 
saw it. By the time she had the lines fast 
she heard the church-bell ringing an alarm. 
In twenty minutes fifty men and boys were 
tearing along the beach toward the life-boat 
house, screaming and yelling, as they ran, 
Over the meadows came a lank, white mare. 
The old Parson was coming too. There 
would be no church that day. 

Captain Sedgewick had the doors of the 
boat-house wide open and the lines laid out 
op the sand. Every man and boy took hold, 
and out came the boat, on its carriage, with 
arush. Hurray! Here’s the Parson’s horse! 
Hitch her up! Lively now! All right! Go 
ahead! 

Away they went, with the white mare at 
the head and the Parson running behind as 
fast as he could go. How the surf roared 
and thundered on the sand, as if giving 





brought ashore. By the time the boat was 
brought opposite the wreck the beach was 
black with people. The folks were just set- 
ting out for the meeting-house, when they 
heard the guns and saw the signal on the 
hotel, and they drove off at once and fol- 
lowed the Parson to the shore. 

There was vo call for volunteers to 
‘“‘man the life boat” and that sort of 
thing. Every man knew just what to do. 
This was the Regular United States Service, 
and when that starts, why, things work 
right off, and no blundering or mistakes. 
The splendid boat plowed through the roar- 
ing surf, and went on her way just as if it 
was the right thingto do. In exactly forty- 
five minutes from the time the steamer 
struck every man, woman, and child, in- 
chiding the captain’s dog, were safe and 
sound on the beach. Such a wonderful 
time had never been known. Everybody 
talked as fast as he could, and the women 
and girls lent their shawls and cloaks to the 
women passengers, for it was raining in tor- 
rents and the poor things were drenched to 
the skin. 

The boat had been hauled upon the sand, 
and Captain Sedgewick sprang on the bows 
and said, as loud as he could: 

‘*T say, fellow-citizens!” ° 

Of course, all the fellow-citizeps stopped 
talking at once. What had Captain Sedge- 
wick to say? 

“T calcilate, fellow citizens, that these 
folks, just rescued from the sea, mebby 
don’t know it is Thanksgiving Day. I’ve got 
a pretty large house here; but we haven't 
any provisions to speak of. If some of you 
will drive home and bring over a few bas- 
kets of doughnuts, or sandwiches, or other 
goodies, I’ll open the hotel and we'll give 
*em a dinner.” 

The proposal was received with cheers. 
and in half a minute the teams were hitched 
up, and away they went back to the village, 
with the Parson, on his white mare, at the 
head. The other folks swarmed into’ the 
hotel and helped the passengers and sailors 
find seats by the two great, roaring wood 
fires. ‘The way the chairs came down off 
the long tables was wonderful. Every one 
helped as best he knew. Letty Sedgewick 
opened the monstrous pantry, and showed 
them piles and piles of ~plates and steel 
knives and forks and rubber napkin-rings. 

** Never mind the table-cloths,” said the 
Captain. ‘‘Set ‘em picnic style and 
give a seattoevery one. I’m boundto have 


the bi t Thanksgiving party on the Foot- 
stool. e folks began to arrive, with the 
good things. It seemed as if they had just 


swept their own bountiful tables clean and 
brought them over to the hotel. The Par- 
son brought a whole ham and four loaves of 
bread. In half an hour everything was 
ready, and the entire population and all the 
shipwrecked folks sat down together. The 
Parson rapped on the table, and everybody 
stopped to hear what he would say. 

‘«My friends,” said the old man, ‘‘I in- 
tended to preach on a certain text; but [ see 
you have acted upon it. Your good actions 
are louder than my sermons. Then he 
said grace, and every one prepared for the 
feast. 

‘‘Hold on!” cried Captain Sedgewick. 
‘‘Where are the turkeys!” 

Every one looked aboutin dismay. There 
was not a turkey there. 

‘‘Tcalkerlate,” said the Captain, ‘‘ every 
one thought every one else would bring 
one.” 

Then they all roared with laughter, for a 
dinner without a turkey was a funny mis- 
take. 

‘‘ Here is the turkey!” cried Mrs. Sedge- 
wick. ‘‘Here’s the turkey.” 

Letty brought it in on a big platter, nice- 
ly boiled and garnished with beets. It was 
just two feet long and one fodt wide at the 
head and two inches thick, She put the 
big plate down before the captain of the 
steamer, and the poor man looked at it in 
dismay. Then all the people laughed again, 
till they cried; and, if Letty and some of the 
village girls had not begun to fill the coffee- 
cups, they might never have stopped. 

At last it was all over and the captain of 
the steamer stood up and said: 

««My friends, I thank you for your rescue 
of my crew and passengers, and particular- 
ly for this magnificent Thanksgiving dinner. 
I had hoped to get into Boston in time to 
go home to my own family and turkey; 
but we lost our way and ran ashore in the 
storm. She’s a good ship, good American 
iron steamer and I daresay, as soon as we 
have tugs from Boston we can pull her off 
at high tide. It was a beautiful dinner 
and enjoyed it very much, particularly 
Mrs. Sedgewick’s turkey, though I only had 
a piece of one fin.” 

verybody rapped on the table, and the 
Parson proposed three cheers for Captain 
Sedgewick. and three more for Letty Sedge- 
wick, for hoisting the signal flag. After 
that the folks took the passengers over to 
the railroad, and they went to Boston on the 
afternoon train. By this time the storm 
cleared away. and the sailors went out in the 
life-boat, and found the steamer all right and 
not seriously dam Some of the boys 
and girls from the village stayed behind, to 
hel tty and her mother clear away the 
table and put the hotel to rights, and, after 
that, the sat round the big wood-fires, and 
told till past nine o'clock, 
uw Yous Cnre, ' 
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[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dresset * Puzzles,” Tae Inperexpent. New York. | 





PALM-LEAF PUZZLE. 
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The perpendicular word from the first letter 
of the upper word to the first letter of the lower 
word is of fifteen letters; and the meaning of 
it, tools used by carpenters. 

All the cross-words commence with the same 
letter as the perpendicular. 

1, cross-word, to clear up; 2, patterns of 
work ; 3, an adverb ; 4, physical power ; 5, sit- 
uation ; 6, a bag; 7, to fill to satiety ; 8, ground 
not firm ; 9, avarice ; 10, an idea of one’s self; 
11, members of a political party; 12, a layer 
(geology); 13, occupying a high position in the 
government ; 14, akind ofchair; 15, a woman’s 
occupation. 

The End of the Leaf.—1, cross-word, ourselves ; 
2, above ; 3, exists, 


LETTER PUZZLE. 

Words with first two letters the same, each of 
which, when cut off, leaves a word. 

1, morbid baldness ; 2, not plentiful; 3, to 
escape ; 4, to affright; 5, to chide; 6, ampll- 
tude of view ; 7, an account ; 8, a discontented 
look ; 9, anything thin or lean ; 10, to cry out; 
11, a wooden rule. M. B. H. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1, cross-word, motion; 2, season; 3, imag- 
inative beings of bad repute ; 4, repose. 


MAMIE. 





“HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND S'TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 








PISO’ S CURE FOR 


~ ones — ALL Ld FAILS, ~~ 
Use in time. "Sohd by arene o 


“CONSUMPTION. 





KIDNEY-WORT 
ROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


U: KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 

fe]. Dose same ack or diac THEN DO NOT 

HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
speedily over: 


restore healthy action. 
Ladies. i yocr cle suc as pain 





idneys, aL and] owels. 


ofurine, 
ull dragging 
Glpatan, all speedy yind totes curative power, 
43%- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 

















COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 
ROYAL (absolutely Pure) ............+. A SALTER, 


GEBANT’S (Alum Powder) * oe 
RUMPORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh .. Jilly 


HANFORD’S, when fresh........-..-+++++ Dy 
REDHEAD'S. ............-20sseceeeeees eens 2a 
CHABM (Alum Powder) #  «....---+++++++- rs: 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) #  ...-.--.+++++ as 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 3% oz.)..... ae 
PIONEER (San Francisco)......----+-+++- ee] 

| Re erie ts See ee Be 

Sh PRT... a 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s, St. Paul). ........ ed 

TOE 6. nck cease eel A, 
CONGREGS........5.0000 crcereccsecccseeed re 

WMCKER'S .... 2... cccccccccccocvecsescoea pe ee 

CIA 1 stars » dete ndetign cop cagnininced ey 

HANFORD'S, when not fresh............. teats: 

CF iwaukee Regal a 

BULK (Powder sold loose)............+++++ ae 

RUMFORD’S, when not fresh............. J 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


‘*T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar .powder of a 
high degree of merit and does not contain either alum or phosphates or other injurious sub- 
stances. E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 


‘*It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely +7 
A. Mort, Ph.D.” 
““T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 
I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other in jurious substance, 
“HENRY Morton, Ph. "D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


“*T have analyzed agomage of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is com- 
posed are pure and wholsome 8. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mases.”’ 


“June 23D, 1882.—We have made acareful analytical test of Baga} joins Powder, pur- 
chased by myself in the open market here and in the original package. We find it to be a cream 
of tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing no hing but pure, wholesome, 


and useful ingredients. 
“Juan H. Wricut, M.D., | Analytical Chemists 
“ ALBERT MERRELL, M.D., { formerly Wright & Merrell, &t. Louis. 








The Royal Bakin iiss aun received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1 at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the Americ Institute; and 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Board s of 

Notge.—The above D1iaGRam illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result 
being as indicated in the above diagram. This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only 
proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience: that, 
while it costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical and 
besides, affords the advantage of better work. 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts, 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength than other 
powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All alum powders 
no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 


roritven COMFORT CORSET. 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 


alts who have not worn the Comfort Corset cannot realizeits supertority to any 
other 

It hasa a of shoulder sizes for each waist size, adjusting them to a tapering 
waist or astraight form 

No other Corset has more than one size at the top, for any one waist size 
oo. and tasty as a French Corset, combining ease and comfort with elegance 


bone, rows of very stiff cord are inserted, iving all the puppet of bones 
and still viel ling toe movement of the form, and of being washed, without injury 
to the Corset in any particular. 
The whole burden of the clothes is transferred to that portion of the shoulders 
adapted to sustain their weight, supporting everything without inconvenience 

Sa Corset," without the wearer's consciousness, making this garment, in truth, 4 Com- 


a am and universal endorse- 
ealth, all over the world. 








and s 


required. Send for our circular, with rule for measurement and 
Price List. oor alate for children on same principle. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET COMPANY, 


76 CHAUNCEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Also f for Sale r Sale by the the Leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the Country. 


T. G. ‘SELLEW, P. F. M°SMAHON, 


No. 111 Fulton Street, - - - - New York, No. 157 Wooster Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF : 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FurNiturE | AFtist in Antique, Venitian, and Mosaic. 
rie Cc  CYLANDES & BORA. TOP DESKS STAINED for Church Windows. Door Panels 
up with Counters and | + 4 Window and Fire Screens, Tra 
Partitions. cate for the celebrated GLASS soms, etc. Designs and Estimat 
aw ‘ON furnished on receipt of sizes. 
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HOLMES, 


os 
- 
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“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New York. 


OFAC TURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, rn KNIVES, ETC, 





BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


‘daLNaLVd ¢ 
« ISINVAVE 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 





THE REMINGTON BREECH-LOADING GUN. 








Decarbonized Steel Barrel, 28, 29, and 32 inches. 
Bore, No. 20 Gauge, No. 2 Model. Uses Brass or Paper Shells. Center-fire. 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 77 Chambers Street, W. Y. 


Simple, Safe, Effective, 


NONE BETTER! 


Price $10. 







Weight, 63 Ibs. 





NEBRASKA HEARD FROM. 


THE OMAHA- BEE 


I3 AGAIN OUT WITH A 
GRAND PREMIUM LIST. 
OVER $36,000 WORTH OF PREMIUMS 


eve to their subscribers for 1883. Tue Bre is the 


ding paper of Nebraskaand gives its readers more 
Far Western news than — other paper published. 
Advocates the anti-monopoly cause and gives every 
subscriber a premium. No paper ever gave such valu 
able prizes as have been given by THe Bex the past 
two years and they are doing still better this year. 
Sample copy sent free to any address, Write to the 


BEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


OMAHA, NEB. 








For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for qveryielig. and 
have abundant Capital to do with. ave a 
large list of Premiums for from $§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ Cured_ ip a Few Days 
CATARRH for Ont: y 15 Cents. 
Nasal Catarrh can be easily, quickly, pie ry" and 


lastingly cured, providing one knows how. << o Know 
pow, can do it, and guarantee just such a 





piaint and do not know of a failure to cure in all that 
ime. It is perfectly harmless. pe 4 it, and, if yon See 
aoe satisfied, I will cheerfully re ‘und your mone 
Clears the head without sneezing; purifies, hea eats, 
stops, and cures every discharge from the n 
sweetens the breath and carer catarrh in all Otte 
stages. A package, enough te to last os weeks and 
more than enough to one ly, and infallibly cure near 

ly every case, sent, po a for can § 15 c. in phase 

y Gro. N. SroppAnn, } Niagara St. alo, N 
Fomphiet has over 300 testimonials a oes of 
patients cured. Have been in Drug ness in to 
over 16 years. Have my own good reasons for offer 
ing this incomparable remedy at 80 low 4@ 








FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, ete. 


94 BeckmanSt.,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHI & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 


Wonderful Economy in Fuel 
COMBINED WITH 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 








We have no other business addrese. 


UET 


STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 











ee 














Reference— The Wirxets. Every 
Gun Warranted. 





roots 
AYWARD ,Gen'/ Agent; 


Stor Broadwey N.Y. City. 











Farm und Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. } 








EANSAS AGRICULTURE. 





To Tue Epiror or Tas INDEPENDENT: 


Serine the article on strawberries and gar- 
den truck bythe barrel, I thought I would give 
you a method sometimes used by us of 


droughty Kansas, Take a barrel that will 
hold water, without leaking very much, and 
bore a number of holes in the bottom, near the 
staves. Fill two thirds full with stable manure 


or such other fertilizers as you wish and settle 
an inch in the sofl. Plant your seeds or plants 


close to the barrel and opposite the holes. 


Fill your barrel occasionaliy with water (not 
much matter what temperature), and you will 
find that the holes wil) deliver the plant food 


where it will do the most good. For a drought 


my farmer friends will find this to be an effect- 
ive corrective. 

Perhaps some of my Eastern friends would 
like to hear of the sheep industry in Kansas. 
First of all, let me say that I have been in one 
half the states in the Union, and think I have 
not seen its equal in this line of business. The 
climate and soil seem to be especially adapted 
to it. The amount of rainfall is light and the 
climate so dry that foot rot isalmost unknown. 
Flocks brought here with it grow better im- 
mediately and it finally disappears. For the 
same reason the native grasses are more nutri- 
tious than where the rainfall is heavier. We 
have a herd law and flocks are all sizes from 
hundreds to thousands. They are grazed Win- 
ter and Summer, except when the ground is 
covered with snow, when they are fed with some 
form of rough feed, as corn fodder, sowed 
sorghum, hay, or millet. Many of our sheep 
men also feed from one to one and one-half 
bushels of grain per head. Sheep raised are of 
all grades from the Mexican to the full-blood 
merino. Mutton sheep do not find as much 
favor as those raised for wool exclusively. The 
rate of increase varies from 75 to 97 per cent., 
which last was reached by a neighbor of mine 
who brought ina flock of 300 merinoes from the 
East. Our principal need here is money to 
stock our places with, as most of us are short 
by the time our farms are improved. If this 
interests New York farmers and any of them 
wish to learn more particulars, they can do so 
by addressing me. There are many responsible, 
honest men here who would be glad to take 
sheep fora share of wool and increase that 
would enable the owners to reap a heavy profit. 
Respectfully yours, a reader of your paper for 
20 years, Viner Prox. 

Russet,, Kansas. 





QUINCE CULTURE. 


Very fine quinces are now exposed for sale 
at our fruit markets and they bring very fine 
prices. We were told of one man who had 
thirteen trees and sold the fruit from them for 
forty-six dollars, besides keeping some for his 
own use, This is extraordinary, perhaps; but 
quinces are in demand every year at paying 
prices. With proper care and culture there is 
no fruit that pays better. We find the following, 
read before the Potomac Fruit Growers’ Associ- 
ation, by the president, 8. H. McKim, in the 
Na 10 cal Furmer : 

The quince, though much sought after in the 
preserving and canning season, springing sud- 
denly into favor and popularity with the pur- 
chaser, is scarcely mentioned or referred to at 
any other season of the year. The pomolog- 
ical writers dismiss it with but few words anda 
brief description. The nurserymen limit your 
choice to but four varieties, though a fifth and 
a new one, the Champion, fs now entering the 
lists to contend for popular favor. The grower 
bestows but little attention and care on the 
growth, training, and trimming of the tree, 
and it is usually allowed to run wild, as an un- 
sightly, shapeless bush, instead of being 
trained as a small tree and given good culti- 
vation. : 

While a single tree will, in two or three years 
after setting out, yleld sufficient fruit, which 
will sell from two to four dollars, and, at the 
suggested intervals for planting, about 680 trees 
can be grown on aeingle acre of ground, thus 
bringing a handsome income with small labor. 
I cannot tell why this tree should receive so 
little favor from the grower, unless it be that 
it cannot be eaten from the hand, as can the 
peach or apple, or laid away for perfection, as a 
pear; but must first be prepared by either bak- 
ing, canning, or preserving, that we may enjoy 
itas an article of diet. Why the quince has 


not become popular with the amateur I am at a 
loss to say, unless it is because, when left to 





teelf, it makes an unsightly or, at least, nota 
handsome bush, when, with a very little prun- 
ing and cutting back, it can be, trained into a 
pretty Tittle tree. 

That ft should become a candidate for pop- 
ular favor, to be grown in gardens and back 
yards, is that it occupies so little space, the 
distance apart to plant them being only six or 
seven feet, and three or four could be put in 
the same space two peach trees would occupy; 
and I think it would be popular if it was as 
luscious appearing and as grateful to the palate 
when ripe as the peach is, Tothe amateur, as 
a garden or yard tree, it presents this advantage : 
one or two trees will produce more fruit than 
he can consume or wishes for his domestic pur- 
poses, and will leave two or more dollars’ 
worth for sale, and the market can be found 
among the near neighbors, who will always 
be ready to pay a good price for sound 
fruit. 

Growers differ as to the kind of soll suited to 
the successful growth of the quince; and, as 
the trees cost only about 25 or 50 cents each, 
the amateur can venture this amount and test, 
without much cost, whether his soil is adapted 
to the successful growth of the tree or not. By 
many low and damp soil is recommended, and 
by others high and dry. During a discussion 
at a meeting of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society C. L. Long, of Lockport, 
N. Y., who 1s a successful cultivator, said that 
the quince trees drop their leaves if planted on 
low grounds, whatever be the cultivation given 
them ; but hold them well on uplands, On the 
other hand, E. A. Bronson, of Geneva, well 
known also as a skillfal cultivator, said that, 
according to his observation, the leaves drop 
from trees growing on uplands, but adhere well 
on low, moist ground. Some succeeded best 
with them in grass; others on well-cultivated 
soil. 

The editor of the Country Gentleman says: 
* Among the most successful trees which we 
have seen were those on good upland soil, in 
the vegetable garden of Robert J. Swan, of 
Geneva, N. Y. They were twelve or fifteen 
years old, four or five inches in diameter, and 
eight or nine feet high. The ground was well 
cultivated and small mounds of coal-ashes 
were placed about them, to exclude the borer. 
Some of the trees have borne two bushels, and 
one year one hundred bushels were picked from 
the sixty trees.”” The finest quince tree I have 
ever seen was grown in a garden in the eastern 
part of this city, on a hard, cold, clay soil, and 
at its roots and all around it lay many cart. 
loads of coal-ashes, which were the accumu- 
lation of years. 

Thus we learn that the quince tree may do 
well on either low or high lands; and experi- 
ence gained by a small venture will soon show 
us, whether in our fields or gardens, which 
location to choose. When the location has 
been selected and the tree planted, it should 
receive good cultivation, and coal-ashes may be 
placed not only at the trunk of the tree, but 
the whole ground, as wide as the branches 
spread, may be kept mulched by them. It may 
not be amiss to remove these ashes every few 

years, and loosen up and fertilize, by a top 
dressing, the ground, and immediately return 
the ashes, to at least the trunk, and keep damp 
the grass and weeds. 

In planting any number of the trees, I would 
suggest the distance to be not less than twelve 
feet, and not six or eight, as recommended by 
the nurserymen. By setting at a greater dis- 
tance space is allowed to work between trees 
and any hoed crop will help their bearing 
properties. 

The varieties now on the market are only 
four, each having some good to be said of it; 
but, in selecting for an orchard, startin a smal! 
way, at first purchasing a few of each, and 
after two or three years’ bearing the hill can be 
filled with the one which was fruited best on 
your soil. 

As with other trees, the quince has its ene- 
mies and its diseases. The principal disease is 
the twig-blight. The remedy is to cut off and 
burn the dead portions; and this is not a 
remedy. The borer attacks the stem near the 
ground, and, when seen, is to be treated as the 
apple-borer. 

After the head of the tree has formed and 
the tree has come into bearing, cutting back 
and pruning should be done before the buds 
swell in the Spring —Ohio Farmer, 

EA ERR SRE 
HORSFORD’S ACID PRHOSPHATE IN 
INEBRIETY. 

Dr. C, 8. Extis, Wabash, Ind., says: ‘I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 
to excess for fifteen years, but during the last 
two years has entirely abstained. He thinks 
the Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to bim.”’ 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





ses is ~~ +F rit nish which 
pa y to ite strength and a pe wise 

is made on an entirely , + principle from any 
other, is amply t, and no in 


fringement u 
_AMERIC AN eran other Daten 2o1 Wet 20th Bt., N. Y. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes tn 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 

tw intending to take up farms during the 

hing Spring tn the Great North west should not 

f + neeny themselves of the advantages offered 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


f sett t of that com "s lands ite 

ftncrty Minucecta, Saiotn snd 'Momiane "=e 
The Northern Pacific Retiscad rans runs through a region 

OF CLIMATE, 


hURAL i, RESOURCES. 








greater fat of an Mon 
NEW ELD FOR 8 LEM 
as cond 
along 
Minnesota and Ea the best a 
4 the aw of the agricultural in ste of 
the entire 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has nowtn market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
W PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
men 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
00 acres awaiting settlement. 
In MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for oes ancy 
SORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


A 
For detailed PE... on all points app‘y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
incuding Leucorrhcea, Irregular and Painful Men- 
struation, Infi fon and Ul of the 
Womb, Flooding, LE, LL etc, 


P-Zes. Lie bln 


inte camant to o the taste, efficacions and imme.liate 


t hel 
thd relives pels erg barons sf er fared 


PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 








yy Foe ALL Weaxwnsezs of the generative organs 
of either sex, emit is second to no no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; ne fs for all of the 


Kipsxys it isthe 'y tn the Worid. 
LYDIA _ PINKHAM’S D PURIFIER 
=e geome —— a oree aya et from “a 
, ‘© tone strengt 
thesystem. As asthe po 
ow aand oes are 
Price of elther, $1. Stx bottles for $3. Phe Compound 
form of pills, or of | on 
Frecly'anewore all Yeats of ery 
samp. ‘ere et of inquiry. ‘ores 





i Lypu B, Proeernan’s s Laven Pasa eure Const 
tion, Biliousness and Torpidity of the Liver. » conte. 
az Sold by all Druggists.-@8 «2) 


FUR PEG AE 








FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES S00 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam. 
Jones he pays thefreight. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, addrees 


SONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, 










KIDNEY-WORT 
1 GREAT CURE 


—RHEUMATISM— 


KIONEYS,LIVER ANE AND ‘Sows.s. 

nee the system of the acrid poison 

y causes the which) 
-~ the victims of Rheumatism can 

me ee THOUSARDS & gases 


baue been on 


Bowels, | 


“Kidne imi 





KIDNEY-WORT 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 











To any person who will send us the addresses of 
fifty newspaper readers, not more than one from a 
family, we will send an elegant life-like portrait of 
Gen. Garfield, 14x28 inches in size. The genuineness 
of the addresses to be certified to by your postmaster. 
Address Tre Farmers’ Union, Minneapo!ts, Minn. 


~ MOORE BRO’S GENERAL COW DRINK. 


The only ¥ prevent we of “ Milk Fever,’’ 
Abortion, “ Garget ” “ Climatic Fevers,’’ 
« Red Water,’? * Black Leg," ete. 

For fevers an iseases catue generally it i 
without rival. 50 cents each. * x 
EDW. MOOR 





P e ins 
rite MOORE bron Bese 








HOLIDAY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
‘*KANSAS CITY TIMES” ARE 
PLEASED TO STATE THAP 
THEY HAVE SECURED, BY 
SPECIAL CONTRACT FOR EX- 
CLUSIVE PUBLICATION, A 
NEW AND ORIGINAL CHRIST- 
MAS STORY, BY THE EMI- 
NENT NOVELIST, MR. B. L. 
FARJEON, AUTHOR OF 
“BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “ BREAD 
AND CHEESE AND KISSES,” 
“GRIF,” “ JOSHUA MARVEL,” 
Erc. THISCHARMING STORY 
WILL BECOMMENCED EARLY 
IN DECEMBER AND WILL 
RUN THROUGH SEVERAL 
NUMBERS. AS OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER TO SEND THE “ WEEK- 
LY TIMES” 18 WEEKS FOR 25c. 
REMAINS OPEN UNTIL JAN- 
UARY ist, ALL PERSONS SUB. 
SCRIBING BEFORE THAT 
TIME WILL RECEIVE THE 
WHOLE OF MR. FARJEON’S 
LATEST WORK. 


13 WEEKS, 
TWENTY-FIVE GENTS. 


Address ** THE TIMES,’ 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 











Music BOXES FROM $I UP, 


TOURNA PHONES 


CABINETTOS, 
nig cuatie AUTOMATIC PIANOS, PIPE 


AVING CHOSEN THE GOOD AND REJECTED THE 
EVIL. WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION. 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS, $8 TO $80. LARGE INSTRU 
MENTS, $60 TO $2,500. 


831 Broadway, 


between 12th and 13th Streets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP 
PLICATION. 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 





UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO CHINA 
PARLOR. ON SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING, 
AND ART ROOM, FIRST FLOOR EXTENSION ON 
CLARK STREET. DINNER SETS FROM $13 to $1,000 
GAME SETS, FROM $5 TO $200; BREAKFAST SETS, 
FROM 86 to $150; DESSERT PLATES, FROM $5 TO 
$500 THE DOZEN; PORRIDGE SETS, FROM $6 TO 
$25; SOUP SETS, FROM $8 TO $150; TEA SETS, 
FROM $8 to $200; FISH SETS, FROM $10 TO $150; 
COURSE SETS, ASPARAGUS SETS, BERRY SETS, 
FANCY JUGS, Erc,, Etc. BY FAR THE LARGEST 
AND BEST COLLECTION OF DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE TO BE FOUND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. PRICES MODERATE. THE AT- 
TENTION OF DEALERS IN ART GOODS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY INVITED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton St. and 110 Clark St. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





STATEN ISLAND 


TEE WOSLO'S STARCH POLISE 


The Only Perfect Starch Pollsh Known. 
of Starch, hos 
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Prairie Farmer, 


EsTABLISHED iN 1841, 


OLDEST, MOST RELIABLE, 
LE 4a Di VG 


Agricultural Journal 
OF AMERICA. 


It is devoted Exclusively to the Interests 
of the Farmer, Gardener, Florist, Stock- 
Breeder, Dairyman, Manufacturer, and 
their Households, and every species of In- 
dustry connected with that great portion of 
the people of the world, the Producers. 


—)IT 8(— 


The Admitted Standard Authority 


in all matters pertainingto AGRICULTURE and 
kindred PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES, and as 
a Family and Fireside Companion is the 
Freshest, Most Interesting, and Mest In- 
structive Journal in the Land. 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER discusses, without fear or 
favor, all topics of interest properly within the 
spheres of a Farm and Fireside Paper. Treats of the 
most approved practices in Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Stock Breeding, etc.; sets forth fully 
the merits of the varied Farm Products, Farm 
and Household Machinery, Implements and 
Tools, and, in fact, takes cognizance of everything 
of interest to an Industrial Community. 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER gives reliable informa 
tion regarding the Public Domain, Soils, Climate, 
Productions, etc.; answers inquiries briefly and 
pointedly ; gives full and accurate Market, Crop, 
and Weather Reports; summarizes the News 
of the Week, at home and abroad ; presents Choice 
and Interesting Literature; Amuses and 
Instructs, 

Specimen Copies Sent Free on application. 





Terms of Subscription and Club Rates: 


One Copy, 1 Year, postage yate.. panes $2 00 
Two Copies, “  . OP seatiens 375 
Five * és sent at one time.. S75 
Teu *~ x“ sent at one time and 
one to club-getter..... 16 00 
Twenty* 66 sent at one time and 
e one toclub-getter..... 30 00 





Address all Letters to 


The Prairie Farmer Publishing Co., 


Chicago, Ilinois. 


ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Repaired and Coated 





PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. | ‘ 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 Insur- 

ance Companies. New 1 roofs Tala d rran 

7th eG ioe, wan mee ave 
‘ F COATING, with aims le di 

tions, 60 cents gallon, shipped everywher = ae 3 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF CO. 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


VAN ORDEN’S DOUBLE PLASTIC-SLA 
ROOFS laid on new or old buildin yt 
square foot. Will last oe years — ef repairs. 
VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PAVED ROO 
square foot. Suitable ¥ heaviest re = SS 
ness, or pleasure. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANWDARD 


SCALES. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Bates 








‘A ing. Senc by 
Soatens, on receipt a $1. Club 
5 for $6 where fh ak no 
seen. Say where you saw this. 
Address H. L. BEACH, 
MONT. 


Susquehanna Co., Penn 








ASK YOUR 


BLE CHEAP 


‘ON LY.$3 



















OFrEr! 


Read what $1 will do 


Ow receipt of $1.00 we will send Crry anD 
CounTRY one ey =f address im the United 
States or Can Canadas, and in. addition will give each 
subscriber 20 Choice Books, each book containing 
& COMPLETE story or first class novel by a celebra- 

ted American or European author, handsome! x 
illustrated and bound - pamphlet form, and sen: 
These books bound in 





Z 
= 
® 
5 
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AND COUNTRY: 

A GOLDEN Dawn. By Authorof ‘‘ Dora Thorne.” 

a ARDEN AND OTHER Poems. By Al 
enn 

BLUE Evans 4 4GOLDEN Harr. a Annie Thomas, 

DwupDLBy CARLEON. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

A GILDED SIN. Author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

By Wilkie Collins. 


THE Gnecnr AND MYSTERY OF COMMON THINGS, 

as or, THE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS, 
y Etta W. Pierce. 

THE LAUREL BusH. By Miss Mulock. 

THE LADY OF THE LaKE. = Walter Scott. 


ror ALEcK’s Legacy. 
Davin Hunt. By Miss Ann 8. Ste; hens 

HENRY ARKELL. By Mrs. yy 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
RETRIBUTION; OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE MILE. 


By Margaret Blount. 
For $1.25 City and Country and 
Books. 


Thi 


On receipt of $1.25 we will send City anD Coun- 
TRY, one year—the above twenty books and the 
following ten books, ALL POST PAID: 

JEAN INGELOW’s POEMS. 
THE a OF THE NEw WORLD. 
ESTER. Beatrice M. Butt, 
Fancy Wonk AND House ADORNMENT. 
BELL BRANDON. By P. Hamilton My vers, 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Chas. Dickens, 
THE Lost Bank } zy Mrs. Henry Wood. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





MissinG, By 74 
THE YELLOW Mask. By Wilkie Collins. 


a FROM THE Sea. By the Authorof ‘ Dora 
orne.’ 

The above are the most astounding offers of the 
century. Thealready —_ extende —— 
of CITY aND CounTRY and the great demand for 
these works enable us to make this ae ralleled 
offer, Ciry AND COUNTRY is a 24-pag lustrated, 
Literary and Agricultural month] ehich is des- 
tined to to have an enormous circulation and tre- 
mendous influence, and is al y @ recognized 
leader. Any one sending in the por Be ocan 
HONESTLY say they are not Ir mone; satisfied — 
this bargaip can have their money prompt): 
funded. We guarantee entire satisfaction. on- 
ey by Post-Office order or registered letter may be 
sent atour risk. Address 


CITY AND COUNTRY CO., 
217, 219, & 221 N. High Street, 
(Mention this paper.) BPs Trrers: seer! oe. 


Best Holiday Gift! Wes 


Friends! ! here's 
omfort. Wife 






says she mus 
have a couple of 
Common Sense 


Rockers. We all 
want this one. 


ly mage dis- 
count to clergy- 
men. 


Por stamp for 
‘atalogue to 


FA, Sinclair, 


Meottville, 
N.Y. 


GREAT _SAVI 





FOR FARMER'S 


Liohnie Hap Baits! 


(WeymMouts’s Patent.) 





Awarded “ First Order of Merit” 
at na ae bition, 1880. 


Was awarded the @ re- 
anem at the Laterniitetel he 
hibition in Philadel in 1876, 
and accepted by the J 
Superior. A any dae 
Knife in Use. 


It is the BEST KN > 


Tryit. It Will Pay You. 
Manufactured only by 
HIRAM HOLT & CO., 
East Wilton, Me., U. 8. A. 


sale by Hardware Merchant: 
and the trade generally. 


LAMPS 
FANCY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL, 
Double the A 0 _ eee rg 
man St 
Prices, from $3 to ase. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


R. HOLLINCS & CO., 
547 Washington “7 








Bostox, Mass. 
Send for New Ilustrated Circular. 







































EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth 8t., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, —~4 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J 
emer and Dealers are invited to send fo 


a Por ule 


igile, Hes. Bi 
pfadao of all tort 





low, Drab, 
Color card furnished. Remit 





AS 


Pittsburgh Pa. 





G ONSUMPTION, 


positive — for the above 
thousands of cases of ed @ worst myn and of lon ig cuadiog 


TheATISh 
BRATION oy DRT. ince (3 a 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


St, Denis Hotel and Taylor's Salon, 


European Pian, 


Broadway and { {th St., New York. 
WM, TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


THE NEW HOTEL DAM, 


RE, “HOTEL, ¢ +R 
corner ° ee 

sau on Square, New York, 

Is NOW saan 70% THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 


teahi. aihi 


Location the m: and to all 
inte of ineorest oy the city. Elegantly nes 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following namad fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following sublications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





The Saxe, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver........-.00. ccceseceecese 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the EnMgraver..........--ssceeeeeecceee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

ise, TORBO.......cccsrccccrcccccccsccceccessevess 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............++ 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............00006 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


O00 pages. Pried........cccccccccccccccccccccces 07 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. OO PAMOS.....ccccccccccscccsecescvecsecs 0 60 


Orders, with the cash jl 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


The Independent, | 








WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
52 Numbers (postage free)...........60..eseecee 83 00 
26 r: (6 mos.) (postage _ es 150 
13 “ GBmeed § cece cece eevee 76 
4 o (1 month), i Sesaaee aie 35 
2 * (2 weeks), wht oe 30 
1 Number (1 week), S ”  peahicdantan 10 
One subscription two Years, ......-..--..cceecees 5 00 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

GUE WOMIDINNGD 55. 00 cccecccessceesscpeceessscaes 500 
One subscription with two new subscribers, la 

GED DORI on ov cc cs cvdendcievescevsssevses Hs 7 00 
One subscription three years................0.+6 700 
One subscription with three szw subscribers, 

Sh CO Pon cnc ccesecccndteccnecesssonta 8 50 
One subscription four years.,..............+6. .. $50 
One subscription with four NEW subscribers, in 

Iii 555.0 000.05: 86090 cass cteiecties 10 60 


One subscription five years.............0.+5.. 1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January ist, 16882, Tax INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the exptration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
(@” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


¢@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, ff 





hro out and with every modern con 

san’ improvement. Superb salons, elegant — 
——— and dining-room, and choice cuisine. Fifty. 
two suites, with bath and toilet-room attached. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
KE N MORE, 


ea 
has the finest location is the city and is within caay 
distance of Depots, New Capitol, and 


iidin; 
FIRS T-CLASE IN IN of +24 RESPECT. 
E, Proprietor 








BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Sucsceests to je enecty & Kimberly, Beit Fou 
N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of “Bells” 
Special attention given to Church Be 
ff” Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


—_—_——«<X—X—X—X——Xs_______ 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wz have had so many inquiries for Files o 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “‘TuHe INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 








possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReomwTerep Letrer. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
ao obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a oe stamp ts received 
the poostess will be sent b: ail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LO k 06., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive 6 subscriptions 
anes apres + aemnes 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.O, ‘Dox 2787, “Rew bs City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


Oruer first-class publications and period- 
{cals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz Inperenpent, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a lst of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER. AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Temes ac aay ng, pad Paged pustnee Sptico 


thaibee: (28 “ (shree months)80c. 

)60c. |26 (six “ 5C. 

(twelve “ 60c.'52 “ (twelve “ )65c, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fr times eae month),. 
— months). . 


26 
se 






Hi a (twelve -d Joos epee ender 4sden abt 
PUBLISHER'S memes bp eo fullooe One DOLLsR PER Acats 
‘NE, 
FrmanctaL NOTICES..... .. we? DOLLARS PER AGATB 


RELIGIOUS orem... Senate a Lime. 
an tA four lines, 


MargiaGi { 
si, Over ‘chat,  Forenty ive nis os Line. rela 
advertising mus made vance. 
Address ail letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











251 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Solid Silver Wares 


325/199 Fine. 
SORRAM SPOONS AND ORES 


are sold by the Trade as low as goods of much in 
ferior grad in quality and workmanship, so 
that purchasers can be assured of obtaining an 
article of sterling quality, if they will see that this 
Trade Mark ate is stamped on every plece 
This stamp — has now become as well 
STERLING 

known in this country as is the Hall Mark of Eng 
land as a sure guaranty for good quality. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. § | 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 





} 
wo 
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Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 


Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters 
sels in and we von Cattle. 


» the of our many 
ding and importing, 


Cust mers hav ebvantage 


perie nee in 


Our 
ears’ ex 


large collections, opp« — init y of comparing 
different breeds, low prices because of extent 
of bustnese, 


und lew rates of anspe ortation. 
e. Correspond ence solic “d 


POW ELL B ROTHERS, 


pooro. Crawford County, Penn. 


Catalogue 
_ mention Fix INDEPENDENT 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone Touch hs and Durability. 


LIAM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





y 


¥ 











W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses : 
John St., New York, and 
107 Lake 8t., Chicago | 

MANUFACTURERS OF | 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden | 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Sou. Street Washers, 


“Woaxs FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
i Vienna, Austria, in 
1873° and Centeunial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 


HARRIS ‘BROS. 


407 6th Ave., near 25th St. 

SEAL SA‘'¢ 0 =, DOLMANS on 
hand and Ma o Order. 

Also com ie 4, assortment of 
FANCY FURS and FUR TRIM 
MINGS, Retailing at Wholesale 
rites iri Redyei d 

epa ring, Redyeing, an 
Altering at Lowest Forces. 











HANTS ANVAIIIS 


Tae + | 2s a. 





- FOUR SIZES 3 
5 Las |.75 





| fre. One patr, as effective 


| J. H. JOHNSTON, 





a 
The Man who Told the Doctor tbat ‘he 





felt as if he didn’t want to do anything” was 
accused of laziness. Yet thousands experience 
this feeling, especially in Summer, in conse- 
quence of a disordered condition of the stomach, 
which a few refreshing draughts of TaRRant’s 
SELTZER APERIENT would be sure to remedy. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0,, 


Middletown, Conn, 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John St., New York. 





CSTERBROOK S"SEks ~<Suam> 


- ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 2% John St., New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 








HAMMERED SILVERWARE. 
THE MERIDEN SILVER PLATE Co., 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEAR UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
eat bargain. _ alot of exceptionally fine Old Mine Diamonds. 


ELEGANT VEW GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
have remounted my = from $18 to $250 each. Lace 


Cutaiegmes Sent on Agptngitea. 
FINE Pins, $15 to $500. Finger-rings, $20 to g800. Ear-r per pair. Every stone 


of this lot is guaranteed MINE :: wane and abootasels perfect. I have an- 


other lot with slight yy We very fine in color and 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome St. 


I can sell for $550. 
Headquarters for the purchase and sale of 


ONDS. 
DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS. 











I have just bought, at a very 
Some in old settings, others 

















THE FAMOUS 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS. 


ALL DEALERS PRONOUNCE THEM 
THE BEST TO BUY, SELL, AND USE. 
The Number Handled by THE TRADE Corroborates this Statement, 


THEY EXCEL THEY OUTSELL 


} 


| 
| ALL OTHERS 
| 





| in QUALITY of TONE, Wherever Ofered, 
| Design of Case, THEY ARE 

— VICTORIOUS” 
SUPERIORITY eniniil 


OF 


WORKMANSHIP a nas 


First-Class Coods in Every Respect 
can Rely on these FAVORITE ORGANS. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


1297—1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


~>e 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed Free to Applicants. 
ORGANS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


Competing with | 


P OTHER MAKES. 


























‘oe 





‘(November 30, 1889. 















On account of the ad. 
vance of the season 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have made reductions in 
their entire stock of 
Plushes. They are atso 
able to offer special bar- 
gains in their Dress Goods 
department in various 
styles, imported TOO LATE 
for the wholesale trade, 
JAMES MeCREERY & CO, 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT Low PRICES. 


Bilver- Dinner Knives, per doz........... 
ALL HOUSEFU: NISHING GOODS. 

Tlustra eee Ca talogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 

C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders boxed and on Cay or Steamer, free of charge 

Bent C. 0.'D. or P.O: Moury ord er. 


WHEELER’S 


wooD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 
Very durable and economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 





The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 





























BT. ISHED. tee best work on KEnit- 
ting ever offered. rtions, Mittens, Stock 
ings, and a great Raaaieen Ya new designs for the same. 
Send two $-cent stamps and ask for No. 4, with sample 
of S! 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mase. 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 
Thousands in daily use ny Soo 
tors, lawyers, —. 
merchan d'B-cent 
sna Soe elegantly iMnsteated 36- 
ie to 
TRE 1E POPE M’F’G CO., 
647 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


ist.—It is the Blackest Polis, combined 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world, 

2d.—It is the only Polish which will make a 
Mt Black lustre on a Red Lid, | 


84.—It is the only Polish which will give" “a | 
beautiful black polish upon Gray 


4th.—Its lustre remains untarnighed afte 
being 24 stove. 


JUST P 
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hours on a red hot 
Manufr'd by E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


NOON 
Awan 2 


PRICE 
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